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Preface 


This book is intended for npper-class college stu- 
det\ts in programs in vocational guidance, counseling, and clinical psy¬ 
chology. It presupposes on the part of the student some knov^ledge 
of basic psychological principles and of psychological test procedures. 
The book structures the broad field of the relations between occupa¬ 
tion and other aspects of life in a sc^arch for a general pattern and for 
basic principles. The data cited have come from a number of different 
sorts of research, but hiefly from the fields of vocational guidance, 
personnel selection, and industrial psychology, with some contribu¬ 
tions from clinical psychology. 

The problems discussed here have traditionally been nearer to coun¬ 
seling and to vocational guidance than they have been to clinical psy¬ 
chology, but these? specialties are coining closer and closer together in 
their principles and in many of their practices. It is clear, however, 
that this book is closer to counseling than it is to clinical psychology, 
and it might therefore rr*orc properly have been written by a counselor 
than by me. However, no counselor has so far undertaken to write 
such a book. I have because I needed such a book myself, because 
the pursuit of my own research interests required that I make such a 
survey as this before proceeding further with the specific problems 
that concern me. 

I am here, then, examining some problems which lie between fields 
and which are important for several of them. Because? of my back¬ 
ground there are special features of emphasis and point of view which 
are distinctly those of a clinician. The greater part of my professional 
life has been spent in research with normal adults, and of late I have 
concentrated upon the relations between vocation and personality in 
highly specialized groups. I have become more and more convinced 
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that the role of the occupation in the life of the individual has much 
broader psychological importance than has been generally appre¬ 
ciated. I believe that psychological theory could profit greatly from 
study of the kinds of satisfactions that can be found in work. This 
is as true for developmental psychology as it is for motivational theory. 
The greater part of an adult's life is devoted to his occupation, and yet 
normative psychological theory, no less than therapy, has ignored the 
implications of occupational choice and satisfaction. If one wishes 
to understand the total psychology of any person, it is at least as im¬ 
portant to understand his occupational behavior as it is to understand 
his sexual behavior. (They are not unrelated.) It is worth consider¬ 
ing that we can get a broader sample of occupational bc^havior if only 
because there is more of it. The fact is, of course, that one can start 
with any facet of human behavior and work through it to the “total 
personality.” 

Because my intent was, if possible, to get beyond description of the 
relevant data into some interpretation of their significance for normal 
life, I needed a formula for organizing the data and a theoretical struc¬ 
ture into which to fit them. 1 hardly need to mention the lack of a 
consensus in personality theory. To examine the validity of person¬ 
ality theories as such is beyond the scope of this book. What was 
needed was a theory that had some relevance to or value for the prob¬ 
lems on which we are engaged. For this purpose I have chosen to 
make use of Maslow’s theory. It is admittedly one of the less well- 
known theories, but apart from my own personal preferences it has 
definite advantages for the task in hand.* I have not attempted to 
present other theories or to explain in detail why I selected this one 
for my purposes, and not another. An adequate discussion of these 
points would not only be very long; it is basically irrelevant to the pur¬ 
pose of the book. This use of theory has not aflFected the selection of 
the data—I have generally just included all I could find that were 
competent and relevant—nor materially altered the manner of presen¬ 
tation. The reader can interpret the data in accordance with any 
theory that appeals to him. Presentation of the data is, however, af¬ 
fected by the occupational classification devised, although, again, se¬ 
lection is not. 

Within limits, occupational choice can be taken as a self-categoriza¬ 
tion, as an indication of at least some aspects of the self-image. Oc¬ 
cupations may be sounder as taxonomic labels than any that we are 

• Use of a theory in this way should not be taken to suggest unqualified ac¬ 
ceptance of it and rejection of all other theories. In fact, other theories are 
clearly more useful for other purposes. 
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currently working with in psychopathology. Tlie dynamics of this 
self-classification are what we are exploring h(^re. A technical taxo¬ 
nomic problem immediately presents itself. One cannot just discuss 
occupations individually. Some sort of ordering is required. How 
broad or narrow shall the classes be? On what criterion shall they be 
based? There are a number of classifications of occupations, many of 
them relatively satisfactory, but none of tliern suited to the immediate 
purpose. Hence I devised a two-way classification which makes pos¬ 
sible an overview both general and precise. 

This construction of a new classification suggests a certain temerity 
on my part; in actual fact it was a sheer logical necessity. This clas¬ 
sification was presented at the 1954 meeting of the Eastern Psycho¬ 
logical Association and was subsequently published in the hope that it 
would be critically reviewed by others who know mucli more about 
specific occupations than I do. During the winter of 1954-1955, a 
group working on the Career Pattern Study under Dr. Donald Super, 
and with the help of Dr. Albert Thompson, did make a thorough, criti¬ 
cal study of the classification. They found certain difficulties in its 
application and have made a carefully considered revision. They 
retained the basic idea of the two-way classification, for Level and 
Focus, but made some major and some minor modifications in the de¬ 
tails. With most of tb^^se I am fully in accord, and I consider their 
revision a great improvOLnent. It is this revision of my original clas¬ 
sification which appears here. I consider it most fortunate that their 
careful and painstaking work was completed before this book went 
to press, and that they were generous enough to share their results 
with me immediately. I have had most helpful and stimulating dis¬ 
cussions with this group and want here to record my debt to its mem¬ 
bers: Helen Moser, William Dubin, and Irving Shelsky. 

A two-way classification permits an overview of the entire field 
which is extremely illuminating when one examines what is known 
about personality and intellectual and social factors in persons with 
different occupations. It also makes possible an organization of fu¬ 
ture research to fill in the more obvious gaps in our knowledge which 
have thus become painfully apparent. 

Although a few more recent papers have been noted, no attempt 
has been made to cover the literature since the fall of 1954. Refer¬ 
ence data appear at the end of each chapter. 

Anke Roe 

New York, N. Y. 

May, 1956 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Role 
of Occupations 
in Society 


O'CCUi’AKON is dffined by tlic American College 
Dictionary as “Ones habitual employment; business, trade or calling,” 
and by Shartle as "‘A group of similar jobs found in several establish¬ 
ments.” These are typical definitions, but indicate an institutional 
orientation quite different from that taken here. In this book we shall 
use the word somewhat more broadly, to mean whatever an adult 
spcmls most of his time doing. That may be what he does to earn a 
living or it may not. It may be a hobby, or it may refer to duties of 
one sort or another, paid or unpaid. Being a housewife, in this sense, 
is an occupation; so is being a mother. Being a father is not an occu¬ 
pation in this sense bce^ise it almost never happens that it occupies 
the major part of a man's time, or that it is the central focus of his 
activities. Stamp-collecting can be an occupation, and so can follow¬ 
ing the races. The occupation, then, is the major focus of a person's 
activities, and usually of his thoughts. 

In Chapter 3 we shall discuss what the occupation can mean to the 
individual who follows it. In the first chapter we want to get some 
general perspective on the social functions of occupations, to see what 
kinds of occupational divisions are characteristic of all or most soci¬ 
eties, and how societies differ in this respect. It will then be easier 
to see how the individual's occupational role fits into the pattern of his 
own culture. 


DIVISION OF LABOR IN SOCIETIES 


Primary divisions 

Man is a social animal. He may live as part of a family group, only 
loosely integrated into a larger group, or he may live as one of a nation 
of millions of people, or at any stage in between. But with only rare, 
and usually pathological exceptions, he does not live alone. 

3 
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There is no place on earth, even in the South Seas, where life can 
be maintained without some work. Food must at least be gathered 
and prepared. Some shelter is needed. In every society known to 
us, even the simplest and most primitive, there is some division of 
labor. Every society distinguishes at the very least between men’s 
and women’s work, and most also recognize some subdivision (usually 
within the sex groups) on the basis of age. These are the primary, 
minimal divisions, but in most societies division of labor is carried far 
beyond this. However far division of labor is carried, these primary 
divisions remain. In our own society, for example, there are no 
women who work as locomotive engineers, and very few men are 
trained nurses. There are few occupations which are completely 
limited to one sex, yet most of them have unequal proportions of men 
and women. We also have age restrictions. In part these are due 
to training and experience requirements, but there is also some tend¬ 
ency to believe that the older person is more likely to be reliable, at 
least until the age of 65 or 70. 

This division of labor by age-sex categories affects the great majority 
of activities and occupations. It means not only that members of one 
or a small number of age-sex groups may or must perform certain 
activities, but also that others usually may not. Although this specifi¬ 
cation of activities appropriate to each sex is much clearer in non¬ 
literate societies than in our own, even there the lines are not always 
rigidly adhered to. For example, if a man or woman is ill, the spouse 
can and will take over the essential activities of the other. 

In certain highly specialized activities, membership in a particular 
age-sex category may be prerequisite to full functioning in the activity. 
For example, although young men may function as medicine men, 
only middle-aged or older men are usually regarded as fully reliable. 
A similar attitude is common in om* own society with regard to the 
members of most professions. 

Although age-sex divisions are characteristic of all societies, the 
particular activities ascribed to men and women are by no means 
always the same. It is generally true that the more energetic and 
exciting occupations are assigned to the men, and the more routine 
and monotonous ones to the women, but this is not necessarily so. 
Whatever the division in any one society, however, usually the work 
done by one sex complements that of the other. In modem tech¬ 
nological societies, this is still true in a limited sense. The household 
functions of women remain whatever else they do. 

In all societies sex differentiation begins very early in life, and is 
carried on consistently through all age stages. 
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Secondary divisions 

In every society there are secondary divisions, based on factors 
other than those of age and sex which are not derived for or from 
occupational categories, but which directly limit the number and 
kinds of occupations open to any given individual. This is true even 
in our own society where freedom of choice of an occupation is rela¬ 
tively great. These secondary divisions include family membership, 
caste divisions, and minority positions generally. 

Perhaps the most universal of these limitations is family member¬ 
ship, either biological or social. Hereditary leadership positions 
(whether for supernatural or other functions) are not common among 
the most primitive groups, but they become increasingly tlie rule 
and are ]:)resent in all groups today, not only in the obvious form of 
royal or “the best” families but also in less apparent yet effective 
ways. 

In many cultures it is common for special skills of various types to 
be handed down within the family. This does not usually mean that 
every member of the family (or every male or every female) will 
necessarily follow that particular occupation, or that no others in the 
society may, although this is possible. It may happen if the particular 
skill is jealously guarded as part of the family’s possessions. We have 
an example of this sea., of thing in our own soci(‘ty in the production 
of a condiment (Tabasco) for which the formula is a carefully guarded 
family secret. The usual situation is less rigid, and it is more a matter 
of tradition and opportunity. This, too, is often the case in our own 
society, where it is not uncommon for many members of one family to 
follow the same or related professions. 

An extension of this situation occurs in societies which have caste 
subdivisions. Membership in the caste is ordinarily hereditary, but 
the total number of castes is usually few, and within each a number 
of occupations may be followed which arc proscribed to members 
of other castes. 

Societies without definite caste divisions nevertheless usually in¬ 
clude minority groups of one sort or another. Persons living within 
the territorial boundaries of a society other tlian their native one are 
likely to have the social position of minority group members, whether 
their residence is forced (as slaves) or voluntary. Other groups mav 
be set apart because they have religious beliefs or practices diflFerent 
from those of the majority. It is very common for minority group 
position to be accompanied by limitations upon choice of occupation 
of the members of the group. That such discrimination lias been 
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widely practiced in the United States is evidenced by the federal and 
state laws forbidding it. 

These limitations may be openly or implicitly imposed by the major- 
ity group, as when members of particular ethnic or religious groups 
are denietl entrance to some occupations or required to follow others. 
The limitation may be a total one, applying to all members of the 
minority group, or it may be a proportional one, with entrance into 
the occupation extremely diflBcult but permitted to a few of the 
minority group. 

Limitations upon occupational choice may also come from within 
the minority group itself. This can happen when the group perceives 
certain occupations as safer, in the sense of being likely to arouse 
little hostility in members of the majority group. Or, conversely, the 
minority group may encourage its members to try to follow status¬ 
giving occupations in an attempt to alter the position of the group 
as a whole. In another way, minority group status may come about 
as a result of the occupation. The role of the traveling merchant in 
the Middle Ages is a good example. 

Occupational divisions 

The primary and secondary divisions of society already discussed 
may prescribe only one possible occupation for certain individuals in 
the group. Usually, however, thev function rather to limit the num¬ 
ber and kinds of things each individual may do, but permit some 
selection within these limitations. 

As societies become more complex, the forms of specialization and 
the numbers of specialists increase, until they reach a peak in such 
civilizations as our own. Almost all societies set aside certain persons 
as intermediaries between man and the supernatural, and as leaders 
whose function it is to organize and direct particular aspects of com¬ 
munal living. In the most primitive societies, leadership in either 
supernatural or other activities is not a full-time occupation in the 
sense that the leader’s needs for shelter and food are fully provided 
for by others in the group and that his entire time is devoted to his 
specific duties. Nor arc other specialties full-time occupations. It is 
only in the most complex societies that the specialist does not also 
directly provide at least some of his own food and shelter. 

The wide variations in the numbers and importance of specialty 
occupations will be exemplified in the next chapter, in which several 
different societies are discussed. In the most primitive societies, the 
only essential occupations are those concerned with the gathering of 
food, with minimal provisions for shelter, and with minimal leadership. 
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Craft specialization cannot develop in any society unless life can be 
maintained witliout exlidiisting all tlie energies of the group. Some 
energy must remain for other activities. In addition, population size 
is clearly a factor. In cultur(\s with very simple technologies there is 
no real craft specialization, although obviously there will be individual 
differences in the skill with which these technologies are applied. The 
commonest specializations are pottery, basketry, wood-carving, weav¬ 
ing, and, particularly throughout Africa, iron-working. Masons and 
carpenters, and makers of weapons and jewelry also became special¬ 
ized early. 

In many places, and at many times, specialists became more or less 
tiglitly organized into cratt guilds. In many societies these have 
played an important role, as they did in medieval Europe and as they 
do now among the N>igerian Nupe. In our own society such organiza¬ 
tions are common. Every profession has its professional society. The 
skilled crafts are no longer organized into societies which cut across 
industry lines, except through craft unions. The role of craft unions 
is very different from that of the medieval guilds although it derives 
from it. 

Cooperation 

In most nonliterate societies a striking aspect of the over-all labor 
pattern is the niimlic. and extent of cooperative activities. These 
are engaged in by groups of all sizes, and any kind of task may be 
involved. Cooperative activity extends far beyond the simple sharing 
of hunting, fishing, and grazing grounds, and of mutual defense activi¬ 
ties. It goes beyond the joint activity of a whole tribe, men, women, 
and children, in poisoning a stream and collecting the fish. It extends 
to voluntary (usually), temporary association of a group of men and 
women for a specific, limited task. This may be the clearing of a field 
for one of them, the cultivation of a garden, the building of a house. 
In the usual arrangement, the workers are provided with food (and 
drink) by the one for whom the work is done, and in turn he will join 
in cooperative labor for others. In most societies group pressures are 
sufficient to guarantee a reasonably fair contribution from each person. 
The man who shirks will not find help easily when he needs it himself. 

Similar forms of cooperation were common among the early settlers 
throughout our own country, and here, too, they had a social as well 
as an economic function. At a barn-raising or a husking-bee the 
proprietor was expected to provide refreshments. There is a tale of 
a stingy New England deacon whose neighbors struck at his bam- 
raising when the expected refreshments were not forthcoming. The 
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deacon finally produced a cask of rum, whereupon the work went 
merrily on. 

Occupations and social status 

Individual differences in essential skills, or in the wholeheartedness 
with which essential activities were pursued, must have been apparent 
and noted in the earliest societies. Some food-gatherers, some hunt¬ 
ers, some fishers would be more successful than others. The less suc¬ 
cessful or the younger members of the group would tend to try to 
imitate or to learn from these more successful ones. Prestige and 
status would accrue to the sucessful ones. The common custom of 
according special prestige and status to older members of the group 
just because of their age may well be a natural development of this. 
As activities became more specialized, certain ones acquired more im¬ 
portance and conferred more prestige and status than others. In 
general, leadership activities, whether of natural or supernatural con¬ 
cerns of the group, tended to put the leaders into positions of special 
prestige. Where leadership became in any way hereditary, families 
would at first share and then confer this prestige. Apart from this, it 
seems to have been the general rule in primitive societies, as in our 
own, that, the more difficult and the more abstruse the activity, and 
the more personal autonomy involved, the more prestige and status 
were associated with it. All societies have the problem of who is to 
do the work that is dull, routine, and dirty. However the assignments 
are made, this type of work is always of low status. 

In addition, there have been few societies where prestige did not 
accompany wealth. In this aspect, societies differ chiefly not in their 
attitudes towards wealth, but in how many and what other avenues 
to high status are open. The occupations of men in Tonga, for ex¬ 
ample, were listed by an early traveler, according to rank, as follows: 

Canoe builders 
Cutters of whale teeth 
Funeral directors 
Stonemasons 
Net-makers 
Fishermen 

Large house-builders 

Tattooers 

Club-carvers 

Barbers 

Cooks 

Peasants 
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Occupations of tattooers, club-carvers, and barbers might or might 
not be hereditary, but ah the others were hereditary (HfTskovits). 

The relationship between occupation and social status in our own 
culture is becoming clarified as a result of more recent studies. Occu¬ 
pation of father is widely accepted as the most usable single index of 
the social and economic status of all the members of a family. There 
is some indication that the younger the child the less important the 
fathers position is for the child's status. Centers belicwo" that 

A person’s status and role with respect to the economic processes of society 
imposes upon him certain attitudes, values and interests relating to his role 
and status in the political and economic sphere . . . the status and role of 
the individual in relation to the means of produc'tion and exchange of goods 
and services gives rise in him to a consciousness of membership in some 
social class which shares those attitudes, values and interests. ... A man’s 
way of getting his livelihood dominates much of his waking life, and it is 
out of the forces acting upon him in this economic sphere that class con¬ 
sciousness has been seen to emerge. That it structures itself primarily 
around the economic self-interest born of status and role and the forces of 
economic circumstance is a wholly reasonable discover)’. 

In a small, midwestern town, homogeneous for religion, race, and 
nationality, Bell found that social distinctions were denied, but were 
nevertheless apj^arent. These were based mainly upon occupational 
levels, with performa in the community a further factor. He 
reports the following hierarchy: 

1. Bankers and their associates. 

2. Businessmen: owners and managers, all types. 

Long-term employees. 

Recently, the doctor and dentist. 

3. Landowners, active or retired (almost at level of 2). 

4. Farm renters. 

5. Odd-job workers. 

These rankings applied to adults only. Children were on their own; 
all would be helped if they were hard-working and saving. Married 
women took their husbands' positions. Those who worked between 
graduation and marriage were more highly regarded. Boys who 
worked elsewhere outranked boys working in town and boys working 
for their parents. Teachers and ministers were considered outsiders 
and subjected to the criticism directed at all newcomers. 

More detailed studies of occupations and prestige are discussed in 
Chapter 23. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR BETWEEN SOCIETIES 

In addition to the division of labor among different 
members of one society, there may be a division of activities between 
societies. In this kind of specialization, an entire group produces 
some commodity not made by its neighbors. This is frequently the 
result of the distribution of different natural resources, some being 
available to one group and some to another. A pertinent modem 
example is the production of uranium. However, such specialization 
may be brought about in other ways. One group may develop a 
technique first and remain more skilled in it; those possessing the 
skills in one group may die without replacements; one group may 
produce a commodity more cheaply than another. In northern South 
America, for example, one tribe builds cancxis, another weaves ham¬ 
mocks, a third supplies both its neighbors with cotton, and still an¬ 
other tribe manufactures curare (a poison which is put on the tips of 
arrows and darts for more effective hunting). 

Trading, which may have started as individual trading among 
peripheral members of different societies, has, (wen in relatively primi¬ 
tive groups, been quite widely developed. In the African tribes, for 
example, there are professional middlemen. Barter has usually been 
the mode of exchange, but there are many instances of deferred credit 
as an established form. Such variations, fascinating as they are, are 
beyond the scope of this book. 

We may wonder how it happens that the species man has developed 
such elaborate styles of living, when the most primitive men had of 
necessity at least the skills necessary for the preservation of individual 
life and of the group. Culture is a uniquely human invention anti 
must have arisen out of uniquely human characteristics. We may get 
some hint of what these characteristics are when we discuss the role of 
the occupation in the life of the individual. 

Herskovits remarks that nonliterate peoples are like us in that they 
do as much work as they have to in order to meet the basic demands of 
making a living, but that tliey also do as much more as they must in 
order to achieve any other ends that seem desirable to them. It must 
be these other ends which hold the cue to the development of the 
structures of civilization. 

Nonliterate people differ from us, however, in being able to take 
their ease at their own pleasure. This privilege is one that is held by 
very few in a machine-age economy. It is practically limited to the 
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few independent workers, and they are mostly in the creative groups. 
These are, in fact, more likely to work a 60-hour or 80-hour week than 
are more n'gimented workers now, but to be able to pick the hours or 
days or weeks they woik is a major satisfaction. 

Study of how men and women occupy their time when they have 
some choice in the matter can tell us much more about men and 
women themselves than has been realiz(Kl. This becomes more and 
more clear as we appreciate how great a role the occiipntion plays in 
the satisfactions and dissatisfactions of an individual life, and how far 
a culture can develop whcm occu 2 )ational restrictions are minimal and 
society can encourage the wid(\st variety of occupations, letting each 
member of the group find his own preferred niche. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Occupations 
in Three Societies 


In this chapter we shall examine very briefly 
three dijfferent modern societies. These have been selected to illus¬ 
trate different levels of occupational stratification, from the simplest 
to the most complex. Although there have been many studies of 
societies, they have not been made with a primary view to investiga¬ 
tion of the role of occupations in the society, and any occupational 
census is rare. The gap between the second and third groups dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter is very great, but pertinent data for societies of 
intermediate level arc not available. 

The first group are the Arimta of Australia. Their culture* is among 
the most primitive still extant, but even they have been enormously 
affected by changes in this century. There is, however, a long and 
authentic study of them which was begun in 1896, and it is from this 
that the data given here are taken (Spencer and Gillen). At that 
time, their way of life had as yet been changed very little as a result of 
the white settlement of Australia. 

The second group are the Aymara of Peru. These people have 
been extensively studied by Tschopik. They show some occupational 
specialization, and an occupational census for the group is available. 

The third group is an American community to which the pseudonym 
of Middletown was given by the Lynds, who studied them in 1924 and 
again in 1939. Since then things have changed greatly in Middle- 
town, but the earlier study particularly gives us background for our 
attempt to understand the occupational situation in American com¬ 
munities today. 


THE ARUNTA OF AUSTRALIA 

The Arunta are Australian aborigines. In 1896 
there were only about 2,000 of them in all, and they were divided into 
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a large number of small local groups. Each group occupied a given 
area, and was usually called by the name of an animal or a plant. At 
the time of the original study special attention was paid to the group 
living at Alice Springs. They were known as the ‘ witchetty grub” 
people, and numbered exactly 40 individuals. Alice Springs is in 
central Australia, in the middle of a vast, stony desert. The climate 
is hot and dry, and water and vegetation are sparse. 

The primary group is the family, consisting of a man and one or 
more wives and children. Under usual conditions, each local group 
consists of one or two families. This may be, for example, two or 
more brothers with their wives and children. They are always ac¬ 
companied by dogs. These small parties are to be found wandering 
over the land which they own, and camping at favorite spots where 
there is water, and where animal and vegetable food can be found. 
They make no attempt at cultivation but live entirely upon what they 
find in the bush. Everything edible is eaten, and their concept of 
what is edible is very broad. It includes, for example, grubs, flies, 
and pounded ant-hill clay. They store no food, except for a few days 
in preparation for a ceremony. They have no domestic animals (ex¬ 
cept the dogs which are not considered food), but it must be said that 
such animals as are found in Australia, the kangaroos, the wallabys, 
and so on, may not be particularly adaptable for domestication. 

When food is abundaT‘^ everyone feasts. When it is scarce, every¬ 
one goes hungry. If the^^* is lots of food, the entire group spends its 
days lounging about, laughing, and playing. When food is wanted 
the women and children go out with digging sticks, with which they 
get small burrowing animals such as lizards or small marsupials. The 
men go after larger game, stalking emus and kangaroos. They may 
hunt individually or in small parties, but food is shared within the 
total group. Weapons are spears, spear-throwers, boomerangs, and 
shields. Sometimes a water-hole is poisoned with the leaves of the 
pituri plant which will stupefy the game, making them easy to catch. 

Their most standard vegetable diet is the seeds of a species of 
Claytonia. These are winnowed, ground, mixed with water, eaten 
raw, or baked in the ashes. Acacia pods may be roasted over the 
ashes and the seeds shelled out and eaten. Animals are cooked in 
pits in the ground. 

It seems never to have occurred to them to devise any form of 
clothing as a protection against the cold, which during the winter 
months may be severe. Nor do they have very effective shelters. 
They may make a lean-to of shrubs, placed to shield the occupants 
from the prevailing wind, and in front of this build a small fire of 
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twigs. This serves as the family hearth, where the cooking is done 
and around which they sit and talk. In addition, on very cold nights, 
there will be a small fire between each two persons, with a supply of 
small wood handy to replenish it if anyone wakes. The women's 
chief ornaments are neck rings, usually of human hair, which are 
made for them by their sons-in-law. The men wear waist belts of 
human hair, usually provided by their mothers-in-law, forehead bands, 
and neck rings similar to those of the women. The men may also wear 
a nose-bone ornament, and perhaps a tuft of feathers in the hair, which 
is greased and stiflf with red ochre; they may wear a small pubic tassel 
which is more eye-catching than concealing. 

The women weave bags out of string made of fur or vegetable fibers. 
Bags of grass rushes or of split cane may be closely enough woven to 
carry honey but not water; they have nothing in which water or food 
can be heated. The women always have a pitchi which is a wooden 
trough, about 1 to 3 feet in length, usually hollowed out of the bean 
tree. This can serve to transport food material, water, or a baby, and 
is carried on the head or slung to one hip by a strand of hair or a fur 
string. Their digging sticks are just straight staffs of wood, bluntly 
pointed at one or both ends, and short enough to be easily carried. 

The men have shields made of the wood of the bean tree. Their 
spears, 10 feet or less in length, are made of Tecoma wood, and the tip 
is of a piece of mulga spliced onto the body with tendon. The spear- 
thrower is a hollowed-out piece of mulga from 2 to 2^/^ feet long, with 
one end tapered to a narrow handle and the other more suddenly to a 
blunt point. A short, sharp bit of hard wood is attached to this point 
by a tendon, and this fits into a hole at the end of the spear. At the 
handle end is a lump of resin, and into it is usually fixtxl a piece of 
sharp-edged flint or quartzite. This is the most important cutting 
weapon that they have. The men may also carry a small wallet, made 
of part of the skin of some animal, or of short strips of bark tied around 
with fur string. Except for a Chtiringa, they have no other posses¬ 
sions. 

A Churinga is a ceremonial object, and every adult has his own. 
They are usually of wood, but men may have them made of stone, and 
they may possess additional ones by inheritance, although women may 
not. The group as a whole also owns other ceremonial objects. 

Different local groups seem to have specialized in making various 
of these weapons and implements, perhaps because some of the mate¬ 
rials, such as the bean tree, are of limited occurrence. The degree 
and extent of organized barter is amazing in groups of such limited 
resources and technology. It is not clearly stated in the report, but 
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apparently all the men in the tribe engage in making the particular 
objects for barter, and it has been recorded that any work they do is 
normally done well, and they take pride in their craftsmanship. 

Young boys go with the women and the girls on food-gathering ex¬ 
peditions but soon follow the pattern of the men. Except for leader¬ 
ship functions the only differentiation of activities is a primary one, 
on the basis of age-sex categories. Within these categories, all mem¬ 
bers of the group do the same things with regard to tlio basic needs of 
living. 

Each group, however has a head man, or Inkafa. This position 
carries only a modicum of authority; it is hereditary within certain 
limits. If a head man dies without a son old enough to succeed him, 
his brother succeeds, but is in turn followed by the first one's son. 

Each grouj^ may also have a medicine man, or an Irunkarinia man 
who has a special powCr of communicating with the spirits. Anyone 
may atte^mpt to become a medicine man, even women, although this is 
unusual. Their chief function is curing by means of various rites. 
When a man decides to become a medicine man he goes to the mouth 
of a particular cave and sleeps there. Here one of the spirits picrce^i 
liis tongue with an invisible lance, leaving a real hole which is large 
enough to admit the little finger. After several days of retirement, he 
reappears in his group. lie may act and look somewhat oddly. 
Finally one morning he paints a broad band across the bridge of his 
nose, and then everyone i^nows that there is a nev' medicine man. 
After a year, and provided that his tongue hole remains open, he can 
practice. The chief craft of the medicine man is to give the appear¬ 
ance of the possession of esoteric knowledge, and to be able to hide 
about his person, and to produce at will, small quartz pebbles or bits 
of stick. 

The various ceremonial rites characteristic of the group are par¬ 
ticipated in by everyone of appropriate age and sex. All in all, it is 
hard to imagine a less difierentiated society. 


THE AYMARA of PERU 

Overlooking Lake Titicaca in Peru, the Indian vil¬ 
lage of Chucuito is inhabited by 554 Aymara Indians and 98 Mestizos 
(mixed bloods). Chucuito is a very old town, and is now a poor one. 
There are two main plazas, with cobblestone streets, lined with high 
stone and adobe walls. Chucuito is in high (about 13,000 feet), cold, 
semi-desert country, with two yearly seasons, rainy and dry. The soil 
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is generally poor, the chmate severe and capricious, and living condi¬ 
tions extremely unhygienic. Subsistence is based on farming, supple¬ 
mented somewhat by livestock and by fishing. Except for the period 
after the harvest, food is always very scarce. 

All able-bodied Aymara, men and women, rich and poor, work in 
the fields, and tlic children help as soon as they are able to do so. 
There is sex division of the field labor. The men clear the land, plow, 
spread fertilizer, thresh and winnow, and the women plant and sow. 
Weeding, cultivating, and harvesting are done by both sexes. 

Most villagers have some livestock, chickens, sheep, a llama or 
burro, and a few have oxen or a cow. These animals are killed for 
food only on the most important occasions. Herding is a job for 
women and children; lambs and baby pigs may be herded by children 
under 5. 

Fishing is a masculine activity, and very important in the economy 
of the village, although techniques for preserving fish are rudimentary 
and inadequate. A variety of dragnets and scoop-nets are used. 
Their boats are made of reeds. 

Their houses are constructed of adobe, of sod blocks, or of field 
stones set in mud. They are mostly rectangular, about 12 by 8 feet, 
each a single room, and are usually arranged around two or more sides 
of a patio. They have pounded-earth floors, smoke-holes, no windows, 
and thatched roofs. Kitchens are usually separate. 

Furnishings are very limited. They use stone platform beds, with 
reed mats for mattresses and llama pelts and woven blankets as 
bedding. Niches in gable ends serve for storage, and possessions and 
clothes are hung on pegs. Lamps are pottery bowls, with fat for fuel 
and a rag wick. The stoves are of pottery. The men wear homespun 
suits and long ponchos, the women short jackets, full skirts, and many 
undersikirts. Both go barefoot or wear sandals made of old tires. 
Children wear wrap-around skirts, white for males, red for females. 
Both sexes have wide shawls, which are also used for carrying. 

The Mestizos form the aristocratic class of the village, hold all the 
important political oflBces, and own most of the best farm land. In 
addition, unlike the Indians, they speak Spanish as well as Aymara 
and are generally literate. A large proportion of the Aymara are 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the Mestizos (40 per cent are 
sharecroppers), and relations between the two groups are uneasy and 
mutually derogatory. The Mestizos are culturally a group apart, and 
for the rest of this account we shall be concerned only with the 
Aymara. 

At present land-holding is very confused in Chucuito. Tradition- 
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ally the basic unit of social organization was the extended patrilineal 
family (i.e., based on descent in the paternal line), normally com¬ 
posed of the head man, his brothers, their wives, sons, and unmarried 
daughters. This family held its lands jointly, and fanning was a co¬ 
operative enterprise. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
legislation designed to dissolve community ownership has broken up 
the fields and land-holdings, and now the monogamous, biological 
family is more characteristic of Chuciiito. The result has been great 
disruption of community patterns, and as yet no well-formulated new 
ones. 

Adulthood is considered to be attained with marriage, but marriages 
are very unstable and divorce easy and frequent. Economic inde¬ 
pendence, however, often must wait for the death of the parents be¬ 
cause of the present reduced land-holdings, and the carry-over of the 
old tradition of ('\treme paternal dominance. 

The occupations of the adults listed in Table 2.1 are their major 
ones; a few have several occupations. Most of the specific occupa¬ 
tions arc followed by men only, but bread-makers, weavers, and mid¬ 
wives may be of either sex. Spinning is done by both. Either men 
or women may weave on the horizontal peg loom. Men make mate¬ 
rial for clothing on a European treadle loom, but the weaving of belts 
is usually womc^n’s work. Although cotton is spun and woven by the 
Aymara, none of this is now’ done at Chucuito. The hats made there 
are of felt, and the shoes ^ old tires. There is no smelting; the iron 
workers make only agricultural implements out of old lanterns and old 
auto springs. Tinsmiths are pretty well limited fo old gasoline cans 
for their material, and one of those listed in the table confines himself 
to making containers of these cans. 

The Aymara carry on a highly developed trade between villages, 
and use a great deal of magic and divination to assure the success of 
their trading expeditions. Fishing communities trade fish for aninml 
and vegetable products, others trade wool, meat, and hides for fish 
and farm produce. Still other communities specialize in manufac¬ 
tures. For example, two outlying settlements near Chucuito spe¬ 
cialize in pottery (made usually by the men), two specialize in felt 
hats, and one in the making of lime for use with coca. Trade is con¬ 
ducted only by barter, the exchange depending upon the relative 
abundance of the products. There are fixed market days in the town, 
and each sex generally barters the articles it produces, although 
women usually market the farm products. 

Such trades as bread-making and hat-making are often carried on 
by all the appropriate members of one household, although there is 
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Fable 2.1. Occupations in Chucuito 
(Census of January, 1941) 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Hat-makers 

32 


32 

Bread-makers 

10 

9 

19 

Weavers 

7 

11 

18 

Fishermen (for trade) 

4 


4 

Shoemakers 

3 


3 

Tailors 

3 


3 

Tinsmiths 

3 


3 

Carpenters, house-builders 

2 


2 

Iron smith 

1 


1 

Lasso and rawhide maker 

1 


1 

Spins 


1 

1 

Storekeeper 

1 


1 

Mayor Domo of the church 

1 


1 

Comisario (minor functionary) 

1 


1 

Qolasiri" (doctors) 

4 


4 

Paqo® (magicians) 

3 


3 

Usuiri® (midwives) 

1 

2 

3 

Yatiri® (diviner.s) 

2 


o 


79 

23 

102 


“ All these professions employ some magical techniques, cure some diseases, 
and require some specialized training. Tlie qolasiri cures diseases due to 
natural causes, as well as superficial injuries, broken bones, and sprains; lie 
extracts intruded objects, and treats ghost sickness. The paqo cures diseases 
sent by spirits and demons, or by either at the instigation of a sorcerer. The 
usuiri is a practical obstetrician and treats diseases to which postparturient 
women are supposed to be particularly susceptible. The yatiri is a diviner, 
and although he performs no cures he is consulted in cases of illness in order 
to ascertain the cause (i.e,, sorcery or not) and to divine the outcome. The 
x4ymara are preoccupied with disease and with explanations for misfortune. 

no rigid arrangement about it. The younger persons learn quite di¬ 
rectly from those already skilled, with no formalities except in the 
magical professions. These skills are developed through a more or 
less formal apprenticeship, and the professions are apparently open 
to anyone, although in practice very few women follow them. Be¬ 
coming a paqo, or magician, for example, follows this stereotyped 
procedure: 

The first, and an essential, event is to be struck by two successive 
bolts of lightning. The first bolt is supposedly fatal, but the second 
restores life. The individual is always alone, usually in a remote 
spot; there is no advance preparation, such as fasting or drugs, nor 
any suggestion that the '‘experience” is deliberately sought. At some 
time after this, usually more than two years, the man who has been 
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struck by lightning, and wishes to become a magician, pays a formal 
call upon an established practitioner, and may be accepted as an ap¬ 
prentice. This involves for the apprentice both the making of certain 
formal gifts and service in various capacities. The magician is ex¬ 
pected to provide instruction and reciprocal services for the appren¬ 
tice. The apprenticeship may last two or three years, depending on 
how rapidly the apprentice learns, and how much time both have to 
give to it. 

Prestige and high status in Chucuito are primarily dependent upon 
wealth, and means of acquiring wealth are relatively few. Wealth 
means not only prestige but also security and independe'nce of action. 
The practice of one of the medical or magical professions, however, 
also carries prestige, and knowledge and learning generally arc re¬ 
spected. Leadership pa^erns are poorly developed, partly because 
all important offices are held by Mestizos, but even so such statuses as 
“dance leader’* carry little prestige. 


MIDDLETOWN 

Middletown (as studied in 1924) has a population 
of over 35,000. It is primarily an industrial city. There are 3 large 
plants, employing 1,000 to 2,000 workers, 8 employing 300 to 1,000 
workers, and many smaller ^jnes. Glass, metal, and various automo¬ 
bile parts industries are dominant. 

Middletown has a rather typical midwestern, small city culture 
which is set up to provide for the more urgent needs of the commoner 
personality types and functions, and it offers little for the person with 
different or wider interests. It is a strongly conservative city, and 
behavior is expected to conform to stereotyped patterns. Standard 
education, church-going, and respect for material success are typical 
elements in the pattern. Although women do work, it is still consid¬ 
ered “better” to follow the home-maker pattern. Minority groups 
are relatively small. Eighty-five per cent of the city’s population are 
native whites of native white parentage, and 7 per cent are native 
whites of foreign parentage. Only 6 per cent are Negroes, and 2 
per cent foreign-born. There is limited public racial segregation, 
Negroes being admitted to the public schools but not to the larger 
movie houses or to the YMCA and YWCA. They are generally 
shunted into certain limited and less desirable types of jobs. 

There are about 9,000 families in Middletown, and in nearly one- 
third of these more than one person is working. As in most American 
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cities, a healthy, adult male loses caste if he is not working at a defi¬ 
nite and categorizable job. Of the total population 15 per cent are 
under 6 or very old; 19 per cent are in school; 23 per cent are engaged 
in home-making; and 43 per cent are gainfully employed. Schooling 
is required of all up to the age of 14, and is usually continued at least 
to 16, with some civic control of employment of all under 18. Under 
14, however, children may work on farms, at domestic service, or 
caddy outside of school hours. Of the women who are employed, 28 
per cent are married, and most of these work because they must. 
For a woman to work from choice is not well understood in Mid¬ 
dletown. 

There are about 400 different kinds of work available in Middle- 
town. The usual few are in professions—about 5 per cent. Skilled 
workers include carpenters, masons, and similar building trades work¬ 
ers. In industry there are machinists, millwrights, toolmakers, black- 
smitlis, mechanics, patternmakers, moldmakers, founders, casters, 
molders, forgemen, sawyers, etc.; semi-skilled operatives include filers 
and grinders, buffers, etc. There is no system for fitting new workers 
into appropriate jobs; most boys and girls obtaining their first jobs 
more or less fall into them. They go where friends or members of 
the family are working, or they follow up ads that they happen to see. 
Once started, it is not too easy to change. The patterns here are very 
like those discussed in more detail in Chapters 21 and 22. 


Table 2.2. Occupational Census of Middletown, 1920 



Men 

Women 

Agriculture 

119 

1 

Extraction of minerals 

34 

0 

Manufacturing and mechanical® 

8,117 

969 

Transportation and communication 

896 

111 

Traded 

1,712 

469 

Public service 

191 

2 

Professional services'^ 

524 

308 

Domestic and personal service 

482 

876 

Clerical occupations 

662 

617 


12,737 

3,413 


*6,809 of this group in industries involving foremen: these included 329 
foremen and overseers; 43 technical engineers; 3 chemists; 147 managers and 
officials. 

^ Sales personnel, insurance agents, etc. 

® Including; lawyers, 60 men and 1 woman; designers, draftsmen, inventors, 
42 men and 3 women; 3 men chemists and 43 men technical engineers. (It is 
not clear from the original tables whether chemists and engineers arc entered 
in the table twice.) 
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For comparison with the two societies we have studied hitherto, 
the census data on employment in Middletown are given in Tab](\s 
2.2 and 2.3. 


Table 2.3. Ages of Employei^ Workers in Middletown, 1920 


Age 

Males 

Females 

10-1.3 

35 

3 

14-15 

147 

09 

10-17 

405 

335 

18 10 

572 

3(;() 

2()-‘e4 

1,535 

079 

25-44 

5,830 

1,320 

45—04 

3,507 

507 

Over (>4 

000 

71 

V 

40 

9 


12,737 

3,413 


Of course, the difference between the numbers of occupations 
available in Middletown and in Chucuito is very great. This degree 
of occupational specialization is characteristic only of modern western 
civilization. It developed slowly at first, but changes have come 
about with greatly increased rapidity. Some idea of these changes 
can be gained from a sti> ^y of the technical skills upon which occu¬ 
pational specialization depends. For example, Mumford lists the 
following tools and techniques as common in the tenth century: 

Fires: furnaces, ovens, kilns. 

Simple machines: inclined plane, screw, etc. 

Thread, cord, rope. 

Spinning and weaving. 

Advanced agriculture, irrigation, terrace cultivation, soil regen¬ 
eration. 

Cattle-breeeding and use of horses for transport. 

Glass-making, pottery-making, basket-making. 

Mining, metallurgy, smithy, including iron. 

Power machines: water-mills, boats with sails, probably wind¬ 
mills. 

Machine tools: bow-drills and lathes. 

Handicraft tools with tempcred-metal cutting edges. 

Paper. 

Water-clocks. 

Astronomy, mathematics, physics, and the tradition of science. 
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All else, as now exemplified in Middletown and elsewhere, has been 
developed in the last thousand years. 

Another great difFerence is in the fact that in modern western civ¬ 
ilization occupations requiring special training have increased in 
number, and the amount of training for the most skilled ones has be¬ 
come very great. The qolasiri, or doctor, of Chucuito requires an 
apprenticeship of some 2 or 3 years. His opposite number in modern 
America requires, in addition to his high school education, 8 years of 
formal schooling and some years of supervised practice beyond this. 
Nor can every one who wishes to become a doctor do so, although 
this is effectively the case in Chucuito. In America, as in Chucuito, 
however, practitioners of tlie healing arts stand high in prestige rat¬ 
ings, and relatively so in income. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Role 

of the Occupation 
in the Life 
of the Individual 


In C 3 DER TO understand the role of the occupaticn i 
in the life of the individual we must first have some understanding of 
the individual and of his needs. The old concept of economic man 
has proved totally inadequate to explain why men work as they do, 
or what it is that tliey are working for. That men work just to make 
a living is obviously not true. It is sufficient to point out that, if this 
were true, as soon as food and shelter had been assured, work would 
stop. It is not tlius that man has built his civilizations. Studies of 
morale in industi}' and of job satisfaction have shown that much 
more is involved in and e.\| cted of a job than a pay eheck. 

Different authors have discussed lists of needs or drives which seenn 
to them to be involved in w’ork in various ways. For example, Cleetoi. 
lists food; bodily \vc01-]x‘ing; activil); mating; sharing tlioughts and 
feedings; dominance over people and elements; self-determination; 
achievement; approbation; and ideation. 

Vernon lists as drives which he found to influence university women 
in selecting an occupation: social conformity; altruism, activity; in¬ 
dependence; power; supc'jiority; social admiration; pleasure; and 
ease. He adds that clifTcaent drives can operate in different individ¬ 
uals to produce the choice of the same career, and that the same or 
very similar drives could result in the choice of very different careers. 

Hendrick postulates a “work principle.” He says that work is moti¬ 
vated primarily by the nc'ed fur (jfficient use of the' muscular and in¬ 
tellectual tools, even though the work performance may also satisfy 
such other needs as aggression and sex and self-preservation. His 
work principle states that man seeks and finds primary pleasure in 
the efficient use of minds and hands and tools to control or alter his 
environment. 

Peerbolte points out that labor which is only self-preservative in 
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character is not satisfying but that everyone needs to find some form 
of spiritual self-realization in his work. 

These few references serve to show that it is generally accepted 
that the occupation plays an immensely important role in the life of 
the individual. There are many points of agreement among the au¬ 
thors just quoted, but none offers a systematic presentation of any 
basis for his assignment of drives and needs. 

We are impelled to try to understand ourselves, and this, too, needs 
explanation. Some have attempted to reach understanding by atom¬ 
izing human behavior, analyzing it into small categories, more or less 
mutually exclusive, and attempting to gain insight into one category 
at a time. Somehow the essential human always seems to get lost in 
this process. 

At present there is no consensus among psychologists on the struc¬ 
ture of a basic personality theory. Many psychologists and others 
have struggkxl with this problem, and many have made eontributions 
to our understanding of ourselves. Some have emphasized one aspect 
and some another: the role of libidinal development; the self-image; 
motivation theory; perceptual components; and so on. This is not 
the place for a critical survey of personality theories, nor an attempt 
at a synthesis of them, and yet the meaning of the occupation for the 
individual cannot be more than superficially investigated without 
some idea of what sorts of things are significant for the individual and 
why. To this end it has seemed simplest to select one theory to throw 
into focus the dynamic and the emotional aspects of the problems we 
are dealing with. The basis for the choice, for this purpose, must 
be the relevance of the theory for the problem at hand. Judgment as 
to the relevance and adequacy of available theories is obviously a per¬ 
sonal matter. Neither selection nor presentation of the data has been 
affected by the theory chosen. Hence any who prefer other theoreti¬ 
cal orientations may interpret these materials accordingly. 

Here we shall apply the theory developed by Maslow, in a long 
series of articles and a book. In this chapter the theory will be pre¬ 
sented briefly, and its pertinence to occupational behavior will be 
noted. It will be referred to again in the final chapter. For greater 
simplicity of exposition, no consistent attempt is here made to point 
out similarities and dissimilarities to other theories.* 

Maslow looks upon the individual as an integrated, organized whole. 
Understanding and classification of man’s motives should be human- 

• Maslow's general theory is not without its shortcomings, but these, as it hap¬ 
pens, do not notably affect the aspects of the theory that are of particular im¬ 
portance for normal psychology, and hence they do not need discussion here. 
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centered rather than derived primarily from animal studies. Classi¬ 
fication should be based upon goals (in the sense of fundamental goals 
or needs, not a specific goal object) rather than upon instigating 
drives. These fundamental goals or needs may be and often are 
largely unconscious. Needs can be classified at any level of spe¬ 
cificity, but atomistic listings of particular drives imply equality in 
potency, in probability of appearance and in isolatedness, and all these 
attributes are inappropriate. Obviously the situation within which 
tlie individual is reacting must be taken into account, but this alone 
cannot determine behavior, and the field itself is partially defined by 
the organism functioning within it. We must take account not only 
of the integration of the organism but also of the possibility of isolated, 
specific, partial or segmental reactions. Motivations are only one 
class of determinants of behavior. Although beliavior is almost al¬ 
ways motivated, it is also almost always biologically, culturally, and 
situationally determined as well. 

Of particular importance for the psychology of occupations is 
Maslows arrangement of basic needs in a hierarchy of prepotency, 
llie prepotent needs are more urgent and insistent than the others 
under equal deprivation, and until the prepotent ones are relatively 
satisfied the others do not emerge as con.sistent motivators of behavior. 
This hierarchical concept is useful in explaining many aspects of nor¬ 
mal and neurotic behavior. These basic needs are: 

1. The physiological needs. 

2. The safety needs, 

3. The need for belongingness and love. 

4. The need for importance, resp(x-t, self-esteem, independence. 

5. The need for information. 

6. The need for understanding. 

7. The need for beauty. 

8. The need for self-actualization. 

They are arranged in this list in the usual order of potency. A man 
who is unsatisfied in all his needs will be most urgently, in fact prob¬ 
ably totally, concerned with only the first, his needs for food and 
drink. When these are satisfied he can think of shelter, and safety, 
and then of companionship, and so on. The most direct way to de¬ 
velop a life at a higher lU'c'd level is through adequate gratification of 
the lower needs. It is true that some exceptional persons have 
achieved such a state by suppression and sublimation, but these are 
the exceptions, and it is very doubtful that a higher level can be 
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reached by asceticism than can be reached by gratification. This 
order of potency is usual but not invariable for all persons. 

Maslow does not make a special point of individual differences in 
the strength of the basic necxls, but these surely exist and are of con¬ 
siderable importance. It is obvious that the higher needs, a need for 
information or for be\aiity, for example, are very much stronger in 
some individuals than in others, and it will be seen that the strength 
of these needs is of direct importance for occupational choice. Such 
differences occur quite apart from the degree of satisfaction of more 
prepotent needs. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BASIC NEEDS 
Physiological needs 

These needs are the ones usually taken as a starting point for moti¬ 
vation theory. They are unlike the other needs in that most of them 
give at least the appearance of somatic localizability although this is 
more apparent than real. Hunger, for example, seems to be localized 
in the stomach, but in fact in extreme hunger most, if not all, of the 
tissues of the body arc altered, and all are in need. The same is true 
of thirst. Sexual needs probably are localized when divorced from 
such other needs as those for belongingness and love, or for esteem, 
which are often channeled with sex in actual behavior, but they may 
also be like hunger and thirst in this respect. Other needs in this 
group, such as fatigue, sleepiness, maternal response, are not so 
localizable. 

These are tlie most prepotent of all needs in their own right. 
Like all other needs, the consummatory behavior involved with them 
can serve as channels for all sorts of otlier needs as well. The person 
who thinks he is hungry, for example, may be seeking comfort or re¬ 
assurance as much as proteins or carbohydrates. Further, hunger can 
be partially satisfied by drinking water or smoking cigarettes. When 
any of these needs cannot be gratified the organism tends to become 
dominated by them, and other needs just fade out of the picture. 
This dominance does not develop through transitory lack of gratifica¬ 
tion, or even through moderately prolonged lack when the means for 
gratification are known to be shortly available. These are all recur¬ 
rent needs. What is important for health is not so much immediate 
gratification whenever the appetite appears, but the certainty of the 
possibility of gratification within a reasonable time. Such a possibility 
is usual in our society for most of these needs, except for sex. 
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The safety needs 

Safety needs, too, are more often gratified than not in our society, at 
least for adults. We can see tliem more clearly in children, in their 
direct reaction to bodily illnesses, absence of parents, to the appear¬ 
ance of strange, unmanageable stimuli, and in their usual preference 
for an organized and moderately routinized world. We seldom have 
to worry about unexpected bodily danger except in terms of diseases 
or traffic accidents. Normally the safety needs are obviously active 
only in emergencies of one sort or another. 

The child’s preference for order and routine and the not uncommon 
preference among adults for familiar rather than unfamiliar things (as 
a steady diet) are probably related to these needs. The known is 
safer than the unknown, hence the quests for knowledge and for 
understanding may have linkages with the safety needs, although they 
seem more than subsidiaries. 

The needs for belongingness and love 

When the first two groups of needs are relatively satisfied, this 
group appears. People want a place in their own group and affection¬ 
ate relations with other people. The thwarting of these needs is, in 
our society, one of the commonest causes for unhappiness, for neurosis, 
and even for more severe psychopathology. Because of this many 
clinical studies ^uivc been Vtide of these needs, and we know more 
about them than about most of the other needs except the physiological 
ones. Part of the difficulty has been that love and affection are fre¬ 
quently expressed in sexuality, about which our civilization has been 
: 1 best ambivalent. These needs involve not only receiving but also 
giving love. Like all the others except the physiological needs, these 
can be lost without loss of life. In the psychopathic personality this 
loss appears to be permanent, and there is no known cure. 

The esteem needs 

These are the needs for self-respect and self-esteem, which are 
firmly based in reality, and the respect and esteem of others. These 
may be two subsidiary sets, but they are closely related. One desires 
strength, the certainty of one’s capacity to cope with whatever he is 
likely to meet, and the freedom to do it in one’s own way. There is 
also the need to have this state appreciated by others, to be recognized 
by them as competent. There is some clinical evidence that the per¬ 
ception of oneself as competent and worthy of respect derives in part 
from the observation that others perceive one so. Thwarting of these 
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needs produces feelings of inferiority, of weakness, and of helpless¬ 
ness. These needs have been relatively neglected by the Freudian 
group, but stressed by Adlerians to the neglect of other needs. 

The need for information 

This need and the others listed after it are less clinically differ¬ 
entiable in terms of the pathology that follows their frustration. This 
does not mean that their frustration does not involve pathology; it may 
mean only that it has not been recognized as such. It would appear 
that some forms of psychopathology, particularly of the value system, 
can result from the ungratified needs for knowledge and for under¬ 
standing. There is almost no research directed to this point. These 
needs, too, can apparently be lost. There are persons who avoid the 
possibility of acquiring specific information. This can develop as a 
result of frequent early punishment or derogation for inquisitiveness. 

From anoth(?r point of view, such needs as this and succeeding ones 
mu^ be postulated as basic in man in order to understand his history. 
How else than by the presence of instinctoid nc^eds of these sorts can 
we possibly explain the enormous differences between man and other 
animals? It was pointed out that the need for understanding may 
have some relation to safety needs, but all animals have safety needs 
and none of the others have sought information consistently. It is 
possible that chimpanzees have a rudimentary form of this need or of 
the need for understanding, or both, and that this helps explain some 
aspects of their behavior. (Sec, for example, Harlow.) Further¬ 
more, we see this need and the need for understanding reflected in the 
behavior of the most primitive men known to us. We have seen in 
Chapter 1 that one of the earliest and commonest occupational differ¬ 
entiations is that of the medicine man or priest, who can “explain” 
particular aspects of the environment. (He may also attempt to con¬ 
trol them, but this is secondary and the techniques arc based upon the 
explanation.) In addition anyone who has watched children grow up 
knows how the normal child accumulates and treasures items of in¬ 
formation and seeks for understanding. “Why?” is probably one 
of the most frequently uttered words in the 4-ycar old's vocabulary. 
How many children are so thwarted then that this need disappears? 
A number of school problems are probably to be understood as the 
frustration of this and succeeding needs. 

The need for understanding 

We need to have some understanding of the world around us and of 
ourselves, and with some persons this is an intense craving. Because 
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this and other higher needs have been generally overlooked as basic 
motivators, we have practically no studios of them. It is, however, 
clear that gratification of tliem is important. Interpretation of the 
world in terms of som() religious or philosophical scheme is a part of 
every known culture. It is not of equal importance to every indi¬ 
vidual in the culture; variations in this and the subsequent needs may 
be very large. We have never evaluated the results for the individual 
who is forbidden areas of inquiry and understanding because of 
political or religious ideologies; hence we do not know what kinds or 
degrc'es of pathology may result. 

The need for beauty 

A need for beauty is postulated on the basis of common experience 
rather than of clinical or laboratory research. As vet, it has not been 
d(*monstratetl that its frustration can produce disease, pathology, or 
some otlier disturbance of the fullest possible develo^^mcmt of the 
organism. Until that is done, it can only be included tentatively in a 
list of basic needs. 

The need for self-actualization 

There is sufficient clinical basis, not only in Maslow’s own studies 
but also in many reports of therapy, for assuming a need for self-ac¬ 
tualization. All that a man can be he niusi be if he is to be haj)py. 
The more he is fitted to do, J^ie more he must do. The; specific form 
that this need will take must naturally vary with the capacities of the 
individual. It may or may not be expressed creatively, at least in 
terms of products which are detachable from the individual. It will 
p;:obably always be expressed creatively in terms of life style. Effec¬ 
tive self-actualization, however, can emerge freely only with prior 
satisfaction of the physiological, safe^ty, love, and esteem needs, and 
some of the others. W'hen it has emerged fully it seems to organize 
and to some extent to control these other needs.* 


THE NATURE OF THE BASIC NEEDS 

These basic needs are considered to be instinctoid 
in nature. I’hey are not, however, the same as the sort of instinctive 
behavior found in the lower animals. It has been shown (in greate.st 
detail for sexual behavior, by Ford and Beach) that generally the 

** It may be, in fact, that the motivation subsmn(*d by Maslow under this rubric 
is of a different sort than his other needs, and is even more basic. It would seem 
to be what Nissen speaks of when he says, “Capacity is its own motivation.” 
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farther up the phylotic scale we go the fewer innately determined and 
unmodifiable behavior patterns we find, and the more of flexible 
adaptation of benavior to reach goals that are instinctively desired. 
In man this development seems to have reached a very great extreme, 
such that he has almost no inherited patterns of behavior. Instead 
he does have certain basic needs or urges which seem to be innate, but 
which may be satisified by many different and changing patterns of 
behavior. That these needs are innate and instinctoid in nature fol¬ 
lows from the way they become manifest. Maslow says they are . . . 

. , . inconceivably stubborn and recalcitrant. They resist all blandish¬ 
ments, substitutions, bribes and alternatives; nothing will do for them but 
their proper and intrinsic gratifications. Consciously or unconsciously they 
are craved and sought forever. They behave always like stubborn, irreduci¬ 
ble, final, unanalyzable facts that must be taken as givens or as starting 
points not to be questioned. 

It is nevertheless true that they are not powerful, strong, unmodifi¬ 
able, uncontrollable, and unsuppressible. They are, except for the 
physiological needs, for the most part weak and modifiable and may 
even under some circumstances and in some persons disappear alto¬ 
gether. Apparently their strength also varies between persons, but 
we know almost nothing of the range of such variability. Generally, 
the higher the position of the need in the hierarchy, the weaker and 
more supprcssible it is. It is probably also true that the higher in the 
hierarchy the less certain it is that the need will appear in all humans. 
This does not indicate that these needs are not truly instinctoid. A 
character in process of evolution does not typically appear in every 
member of the species, and even a fully established species character 
may be lacking in some individuals, although at this stage the lack is 
usually pathological. It is not only possible but also probable that 
these higher needs are later evolutionary developments in man, and 
that some of them are not yet so firmly established that they cannot be 
destroyed.* 

A satisfied person is one for whom there are readily available the 

• The possibility of the destruction as a species character of these higher needs 
is a terrible one and one that is especially important today. We have reason to 
believe that the man who has known true freedom will not willingly give it up. 
However, men have been enslaved and some have never known freedom. In 
individuals we know that the higher needs can be effectively destroyed. If, in 
addition, some situations occur in which those who survive are mostly those who 
do not carry these needs as genetic characters, or who carry them only weakly, 
it may well be that the combination of little need and no chance for even that 
much need to appear will result in the emergence of men without enough desire 
for self-actualization and freedom to make any effort to achieve it. 
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means of satisfying all his basic needs, whenever he develops an 
“appetite” for any of them. The healthy man is one in whom these 
needs can be activating when they are appropriate, and whose life is 
so organized that acceptable means of satisfaction are readily avail¬ 
able.^ A really healthy, fortunate adult is one for whom this has 
usually been so during his lifetime. Clinically it has been shown that 
the person who has generally been gratified in his basic needs is the 
one who can most readily tolerate frustration of them over long 
periods. It is the man who has been subjected to early and irequent 
or constant frustrations who develops neuroses, and cannot tolerate 
even temporary frustrations of his appetites. 

On the other hand, needs that have not emerged cannot be frus¬ 
trated (unless there is a sort of generalized frustration from their non- 
einergence), yet once higher need gratification has been experienced 
it will constantly be sougl'rt. 


BASIC NEEDS AND THE OCCUPATION 

Now let us see what bearing this theory has upon 
the role of the occupation in the life of the individual. We have said 
that there is more to a job than making a living. The point is, how 
much more, and what? 

We have noted that needs ^‘an be gratifieil in different ways, and that 
one situation may be simult.' jTeously gratifying to many needs. Fur¬ 
thermore it should be understood that the usual situation is not so much 
that all the needs of Group 1 must be completely satisfied before any 
of Group 2 can emerge, and sO on, but that as we go up the hierarchy 
tl^»re is a decreasing peretaitage of satisfaction: when most of a lower 
group are satisfied, other higher needs may emerge, but v^hen the 
latter are only partially satisfied others may emerge, and so on. 

The application of this theory to occupational psychology is fairly 
obvious. In our society there is no single situation which is potentially 
so capable of giving some satisfaction at all levels of basic needs as is 
the occupation. With respect to the physiological needs it is clear that 
in our culture the usual means for allaying hunger and thirst, and to 
some extent sexual needs, and the others is through the job, which 
provides the money that can be exchanged for food and drink. 

The same is true for the safety needs. This applies not only to the 
possibility of renting an apartment or buying a house, or otherwise 
providing oneself with shelter and clothes, and the sanitary techniques 

• This differs somewhat from Maslow^’s published presentation, but has been 
adopted by him (personal communication). 
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and medical care that cut down the incidence and severity of disease, 
but also to safety in a long-range sense. This means the certainty that 
these provisions will be available to a person not only during the work¬ 
ing period, but afterwards in terms of pensions, savings, and so on. It 
has been repeatedly dcmonstiated tliat many persons will choose a job 
which promises security over one which pays more but cannot be 
counted ujDon to last. 

The need to be a member of a group, and to give and receive love, 
is also one which can be satisfied in part by the occupation. To work 
with a congenial group, to be an intrinsic part of the functioning of 
the group, to be needed and welcomed by the group arc important 
aspects of the satisfactory job. Such satisfactions as these play a 
large part in the cooperative enterprises characteristic of nonliterate 
societies. 

Perhaps satisfaction of the need for esteem from self and others is 
most easily seen as a big part of the occupation. In the first place, 
entering upon an occupation is generally seen in our culture as a 
symbol of adulthood, and an indication that a young man or woman 
has reached a stage of some independence and freedom. Having a 
job in itself cjirries a measure of esteem. What importance it has is 
seen most clearly in the devastating effect upon the iiidivklual of being 
out of work. 

In general, in this culture, any adult male who does not have a defi¬ 
nite job is suspect. The same does not apply to women now, but it 
may well do so in the future. The woman who is not running a home 
is increasingly likely to work, and not only for economic reasons. It 
has been the experience after both world wars that many women who 
went into war work, for whatever reason, have been reluctant to re¬ 
turn to a nonworking status. It is often clear that the pay check has 
been a relatively minor incentive. The woman whose only function 
is the care of a small home, without children, is now fre(}ucntly dis¬ 
satisfied. There just is not enough in this occupation now to give 
her sufficient feeling of accomplishment to meet her esteem needs, 
if these are not fully met elsewhere. She may also feel isolated and 
without group identification, and hence is much more dependent upon 
her husband for these satisfactions. This dependency is not ade¬ 
quately returned as a rule, since of course he is receiving many of 
these satisfactions in his job and needs fewer of them from her. 

It is not only in modern society that esteem is important to the in¬ 
dividual. Herskovits remarks, 

The prestige that accrues to the hard worker, the fast worker, the careful 
worker, the competent worker, is thus a significant factor in motivating labor 
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in most societies. It is doubtlessly this drive to excel and to be reputed for 
excellence in certain crafts that has stimulated skills that otiicrwise might 
only have remained latent. Prestige is therefore to be regarded not only 
as an important reward for labor, but in itself a factor in encouraging pro¬ 
duction. As such, it must have played no inconsiderable part in the devel¬ 
opment of traditions for specialization in labor. 

In our culture social and economic status depend more upon the oc¬ 
cupation than upon anything else. Sociological as well as psycholog¬ 
ical studies are practically unanimous on this point, although there 
ar(^ of course exceptions. Feelings of personal esteem are also closely 
linked to tlie amount of responsibility the job entails. This is re¬ 
flected in ratings of the prestige of occupations and in studies of job 
satisfaction. The degrees of freedom and responsibility in an occu¬ 
pation enter into these evaluations more importantly than do the lev¬ 
els of skills and training, or than do salaries. 

People whose life situation is especially difficult may find that the 
status and prc'stige conferred by the occupation, or received from fel¬ 
low workers, are the greatest sources of satisfaction for these needs. 
This may apply particularly to members of minority groups of all 
types, who may receive an acceptance occupationally which they can¬ 
not achieve socially, or who may gain social acceptance through oc¬ 
cupational status. The psychological burden of special disabilities 
may also be considerably relil^ved if a disabled person can hold his 
own with nondisabled on the job. 

Technical studies of ego-involvement are relevant here, especially 
for their bearing on aspiration levels. Holt defines ego-involvement 
as meaning that self-esteem is at stake. Kausler has shown that ego- 
involvement brings about increased drive and that this increases 
performance. 

Occupations as a source of need satisfaction are of extreme im¬ 
portance in our culture. It may be that occupations have become so 
important in our culture just because so many needs are so well sat¬ 
isfied by them. Whether the relation is causal or not, and if so which 
is cause and which is effect, does not particularly matter. It is prob¬ 
ably a sort of feedback arrangement anyway. What is important is 
that this relationship exists and is an essential aspect of the value of 
the occupation to the individual. 

We know too little about the remaining groups of needs to do much 
more than note their probable relation to occupations. Wc do not, 
for example, know whether needs for information and understanding 
are related importantly to intelligence, or to what extent the strength 
of these needs determines in the individual the development or level 
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of functioning of what we call intelligence. These needs seem to be 
expressed and satisfied most fully in the learned occupations. In my 
own studies of scientists it was very clear that one of the important 
aspects of their selection of and devotion to science was an imperative 
curiosity, a need to know. Sometimes and then only partially, this 
could be shown to have a defensive aspect. More often it could not 
be reduced to anything else as primary. These needs are not limited 
to scientists, however, nor is their expression possible only in obvi¬ 
ously intellectual activities. In almost any kind of work, it is more 
satisfying for the worker, and he will probably do a better job, if he 
knows what he is doing and why, and when^ his particular job fits into 
the total picture. The practice of “briefing” men for missions in the 
army, sales meetings, and so on, is a recognition of this fact. To do 
senseless work is pathogenic. A good example is the difference 
psychologically between the obviously valuable work done by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, during the depression, and some of the 
"made” work of the Works Progress Administration. 

We do not know how closely the need for beauty may be related to 
particular sensory or other capacities which we do know to vary from 
individual to individual. It is probably true that variations in these 
needs are associated with the different artistic vocations, but they may 
also be reflected in many everyday activities of pc^rsons who are 
neither trained nor particularly interc'sted in formal artistic activities. 

The need for self-actualization seems less likely to have specific 
concomitants in terms of particular occupations, but its strength may 
well be the key factor in differentiating those who put enormous yet 
easy and pleasant effort into their work from those who do not. This 
factor of happy effort and of the amount of personal involvement in 
the work is probably the most important single factor in success in the 
work. At least, in any occupation, all those who have attained high 
status have put great effort into their work. All studies of eminent 
persons and geniuses have noted that more is needed for great 
achievement than capacity. Witty and Lehman, for example, have 
pointed out that works of gemius have emanated from individuals of 
moderate capacity who had impelling drives to accomplishment. In 
the ensuing discussions of relations between various capacities, we 
must keep in mind that capacities that are not used may as well not 
be present. 

This need for self-actualization appears in other than character¬ 
istically creative behavior. Walker and Guest, discussing the frustra¬ 
tions incident to a mass production job, suggest that the feeling of 
anonymity, of becoming depersonalized, is more disturbing than 
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either the boredom or the tension that arises from repetitive and me¬ 
chanically paced work. Certainly the more potentialities a job 
draws ii 2 )on the more satisfying it can be. The right job for the right 
person makes sense only in such terms as these. With the increasing 
number of mechanical jobs, assembly line, lower white collar jobs, 
we are inevitably getting an increase in dissatisfied and unhappy and 
neurotic people. Changes to shorter working hours and to more 
leisure time are in some sense an attempt to meet this problem, but 
they leave the problem unsolved because the fact of free time does 
not ensure the means of utilizing it happily. No doubt the extra¬ 
ordinary development of the ‘‘do-it-yourself” gadgets is an attempt in 
this direction, but the situation calls for more than symptomatic 
treatment. 

Genuinely creative behavior can probably emerge only at the level 
of self-actualization, as Maslow suggests. If this is so, however, I 
should be inclined to 2 )ut this need lower in the hierarchy, perhaps 
below the need for information. As has been pointed out, these last 
four groups of needs, for all their significance for us, have been stud¬ 
ied hardly at all. It must be emphasized that genuinely creative be¬ 
havior may or may not have enduring social importance. As much 
genuine creativity can go into the making of a home or the develojjing 
of an assembly line or into the evocation of rich personal relationshij^s 
as goes into the production oltii great work of art or of a new scien¬ 
tific theory. There is certainly a difference in the impact upon the 
culture, but this is another matter. Such needs as these can only be 
well satisfied in a culture which allows for a maximum of diversity. 

There is one study which has noted the possible implications of 
Maslows theory for occuj^ational psychology. Centers, attempting 
to study the relationships between certain motivational j)henomena 
and occupational stratification, worked on the hypothesis that 

. . . men’s satisfactions, desires, aspirations, and goals are strongly condi¬ 
tioned or determined by their present roles, statuses, and levels of achieve¬ 
ment as these are manifested in their placement in diverse occupational 
strata. 

He interviewed a sample of 1,100 white male adults, so selected as 
to constitute a re]3resentative cross section, nationally. These were 
classified into the following occupational groups: Large Business 
(owners and managers), Professional, Small Business (owners and 
managers). White Collar (chirks, salesmen, draftsmen, technicians, 
etc.). Skilled Manual (including foremen), Semi-Skilled, Unskilled, 
Farm Owners and Managers, and Farm Tenants and Laborers. For 
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our purposes it will be sufficient to consider his results for two broader 
groupings of urban workers: A. All business, professional, and white 
collar persons; and B. All manual workers. 

He found the greatest satisfaction in Group A, and the greatest dis¬ 
satisfaction in Group B. The reasons adduced by these groups for 
their satisfaction and dissatisfaction are shown in Tables 3.1 and 3.2 
(condensed from his tables). It should be noted in comparing these 
responses that 85 per cent of manual workers are either poor or poor 
plus in economic or standard-of-living status, and that this is true of 
only 23 pt'r cent of tlie other group. Furthermore their actual inse¬ 
curity is much greater, as only one-third of the manual workers have 
never been out of work. 


Table 3.1. Psyciiot.ogical Differences of Occupational Strata: 
Satisfactions in Work (from Centers) 


Number in group 

Total 

905 

A« 

366 

B^ 

321 

Percentage Saying^ 

Freedom, independence 

^5 ''Z 

20 0 

14.0 

Interesting, varied activity 

20.6 

21.6 

20.6 

Nature of the work itself 

13.8 

11.7 

15.6 

Working with people, liking associates 

13.7 

21.3 

12.8 

Pay. profit 

8.9 

10.1 

11.8 

Security, stea<ly work 

6.6 

7.1 

8.7 

Creative activity 

6.1 

8.7 

4.0 

Healthy, outdoor work 

4.5 

1.1 

3.1 

Good treatment and benefits 

3.9 

3.8 

6.5 

Responsibility, status 

3.8 

6.8 

2.2 

Utilizing full abilities 

3.5 

4.4 

3.7 

Serving others 

3.3 

6.3 

0.9 

“It provides a living” 

2.9 

1.4 

2.5 

(h>od chances to advance 

2.4 

3.8 

2.5 

Familiar work 

1.9 

1.1 

3.1 

Easy work 

1.8 

1.6 

3.1 

(iood liours 

1.3 

1.4 

2.2 

Helping war eflort 

0.9 

0.5 

1.9 

Doing something everybody else can't do 

0.7 


1.9 

Other answers 

1.0 

0.3 

1.2 

Didn't say 

6.3 

5.7 

7.2 

® All business, professional, and white collar. 

* All manual workers. 

® Percentages add to more than 100. Several 

reasons were 

given by many. 


Centers also gave' his subjects a card containing the ten statements 
given below and asked, “If you had a choice of one of these kinds of 
jobs which would you choose? Just call out the letter.” The word 
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Table 3.2. Psychological Differences of Occupational Strata: 
Frustrations in Work (of those who were dissatisfied) 
(from Centers) 



Total 

A“ 

B^ 

Number in group 

158 

54 

84 

Percentage Saying^ 

Low pay, poor profits 

21.5 

25.9 

17.0 

Uncertainties, insecurity 

13.3 

9.3 

14.3 

Speed-up system, too hard 

10.8 

1.9 

17.0 

Ambitions unrealized 

8.2 

13.0 

4.8 

No chance to advance 

8.2 

11.1 

8.3 

The hours 

(5.0 

5.0 

8.3 

Lack of freedom 

5.7 

5. () 

4.8 

Too monotonous 

5.7 

9 3 

2.4 

Not my line of work 

5.1 

7.4 

3.0 

Too confining 

5.1 

7.4 

4.8 

Full abilities not utilized 

4.4 

3.7 

3.0 

Bad working conditions 

3.8 

1.9 

0.0 

The boss 

3.2 

1.9 

3.0 

The treatment 

3.2 

3.7 

3.0 

The people I work witli 

2.5 

1.9 

3.0 

The public is too hard to please 

1.9 

1.9 

2.4 

Nature of the work itself 

1.9 

1.9 

2.4 

It's too dirty 

1.9 


3.0 

Being away from home ^ 

1.3 

1.9 

1.2 

Other answers 

5.1 

7.4 

1.2 

Didn’t say 

3.2 

3.7 

3.0 


® All business, professional, and white collar. 

^ All manual workers. 

Percentages add to more than 100. Several reasons were given by many. 

in parentheses below is the rubric for each question, in Table 3.3. 
Each subject was askcxl to make first, second, and third choices. 

A. A job where you could be a leader. (Leadership.) 

B. A very interesting job. (Interesting experience.) 

C. A job where you would be looked upon very highly by your fellow 
men. (Esteem.) 

D. A job where you could be boss. (Power.) 

E. A job which you were absolutely sure of keeping. (Security.) 

F. A job where you could express your feelings, ideas, talent, or skill. 
(Self-expression.) 

G. A very higlily paid job. (Profit.) 

n. A job where you could make a name for yourself, or become famous. 
(Fame.) 

I. A job where you could help other people. (Social service.) 

J. A job where you could work more or less on your own. (independ¬ 
ence.) 
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Table 3.3. Psychological Differences of Occupational Strata: 
Values and Desires (from Centers) 



First 

Choice 

Combined 3 Choices 


A** 


A“ 

B*- 

Number 

424 

403 

375 

.‘J57 


O' 

/o 

(f 

/(> 

% 

Of 

/o 

Self-expression 

30.9 

16.0 

58.4 

45.1 

lndep(*nd(‘neo 

10.5 

21.0 

51.7 

53.8 

Security 

7.1 

21.8 

20.9 

54.3 

Interesting experience 

13.2 

9.7 

45.3 

39.8 

Social service 

10.6 

10.0 

43.2 

44.5 

Trofit 

5.8 

5 5 

21.1 

22.7 

Lcaciership 

0.4 

4.0 

14.0 

7.8 

Esteem 

5 2 

4 0 

20.8 

12.9 

Power 

2.0 

4.5 

7.7 

9.0 

Fame 

1.7 

1 7 

10.0 

10.1 


® Business, professional, and while collar. 
* Manual workers. 


Centers comments: 

If wo may regard the* rrccjiieney of a choice for a giwii value situation in 
the total of the three as an indc*x to tlie extent of desire in the population 
for it, and interpret the frequency of its Ixdng first choice as a measure of 
intctjsity of desire, then, clearly, what people want most cotninonly is also 
desired most strongly. Though one must be cautious of concluding too 
much from people’s verbal expressions, such consistency and patterning in¬ 
duce added confidence in the general validity of these data. . . . 

These value preferences express important differences in needs, or at least 
they seem to make a good d(‘al of sense when interpreted in such terms. 
People in the lower strata of society appear dominated by the simple prob¬ 
lems of existence as expressed in desires for security, that is, for a job they 
could be absolutely sure of keeping, but the higher occupational groups 
seem relatively fnxj of such a basic need, and they express their emancipa¬ 
tion by a preference for situations providing them with self-expression and 
interesting experiences. The lower groups, to be sure, often want these 
things too, but they want security more, and in the lowest strata, among the 
unskilled and farm tenants and laborers, the desire for money, or “the profit 
motive,"' becomes almost as important as tliat for “self-expression." A 
greater emphasis is also clearly shown within the upper strata for leadership 
and social approval or esteem, while these, particularly leadership, are of 
relatively minor importance to the lower groups. All groups, urban as well 
as rural, high as well as low, indicate by the frequency of their preferences 
that independence or freedom from supervision is a highly prized and much 
valued circumstances. It is the most important value in our culture in terms 
of our data. 

The findings of this survey of motives are rather strikingly in harmony 
with a theory of motivation advanced by A. H. Maslow who liolds that mo¬ 
tives in the individual are organized into a hierarchy of prepotency. . . . 
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Two specific findings in this study particularly support Maslow: (a) The 
increasing frequency with which people indicate their desire for security in 
choosing “A job which you were absfolutcly sure of keeping’* to be seen as 
one examines successively lower occupational levels, and (b) the increasing 
frequency with whicli increasingly higlier strata indicate a desire for self- 
expression (‘'A jol) where you could express your feelings, id('as, talent, or 
skill’*), a desire tliat is similar to, or an aspect of, what Maslow calls the 
desire for self-actualization. The finding that modest trends exist for the 
frequency of desires for esteem, leadership, and interesting experience to 
increase with higher occupational status also is in keeping witli Maslow’s 
views. 

Persons in the lower socio-economic levels manifest a safety or security 
need much more frecjuently than do people in higher socio-economic posi¬ 
tions, we might assume, because these latter have already in considerable 
numbers satisfied this need, whereas tlic former liave not. With the se¬ 
curity need satisfied otlier and higher m^eds take its place, and so we find 
people in the u})per occupational stiata manifesting desires for self-expres¬ 
sion, esteem, leadership, and interesting exp(‘rienec; more often tlian we find 
such manifestations among the lower occupational groups. 

Tlie same point could Ijc made miieh more clearly if, for example, 
Arab workers werc^ to be compared with workers in the United States. 
Among the former sheer survival would be involved and would dom¬ 
inate everything. The liigber tlie civilization is, the more the basic 
needs can be fulfilled by a job and the higher the needs can go. 

In other studies, particularly of morale and of job satisfaction, 
there is much to support Maslow s views and nothing to contradict 
them, although none have been (wpressly designed to check his theory 
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CHAPTER 4 


Variability 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF VARIATION 

Tm<: INDIVIDUALS ill any group of organisms have 
both similarities and diversities. No two individuals, even in the 
same species, are ever ('xactly alike. No matter how small the unit of 
population, there is variation among its members. This is one of the 
most fuiidamc'utal geiuTalizations in biology. 

The sources of this variation lie in both heredity and environment 
and in tlu'ir intiTactiou. Heredity tleti'riuines a range within which 
the given individuars eharactenstie will lie. No mouse is as large as 
an c'U'phant. Environment iiffiy determine the place within that 
range that the expressed characteristic will be. The range of any 
partic'ular character within any given population is dettTinined by the 
potential ranges of all the members of that population. To what ex¬ 
tent the full potentialities will be realized is largely a function of the 
limitations impos(Kl by the environment. In famine times no organ¬ 
ism can develop to its potential size. In man, the cultural environ¬ 
ment is at least as effective in imposing limitations as the physical 
('uvironment is. 

TIktc are a few individual physical characteristics which are appar¬ 
ently not modifiable by environment. The pattern of loops and 
whorls in finger and foot prints does not change during life. Blood 
type is another example of fixed characters. You remain whatever 
blood type you were when you were born. A, B, AB, or O. Within 
populations, however, the incidence of persons with these different 
types does vary, both from one group to another, and within one 
group in different generations. In general, characters of this sort 
appear to be of less significance with regard to personality than those 
which are modifiable by the environment. Characters limited to one 
or a few possible expressions, as blood types are, are discontinuous 
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variables, and do not usually have the bell-shaped distribution that 
is characteristic of most continuous variables, which may take any 
value within the range, as height and weight do. 

With rare exceptions sex is a discontinuous physical variable. In¬ 
tersexes do occur, but they are genetically very rare and usually not 
functional. The physical fact of maleness or femaleness is a funda¬ 
mental and normally unmodifiable character vastly aifecting all 
aspects of human life. However, many secondary sex characteristics 
are modifiable, and most of these are continuously variable within 
each sex, with the distributions for the two sexes overlapping. 
Muscular strength is an example. (See Fig. 4.6.) Masculinity-femi¬ 
ninity, in cultural terms, is a continuous variable. 

Race, in the United States, is practically a continuous variable al¬ 
though culturally we make discontinuous discriminations. That is, 
culturally, a person with a very small percentage of Negro heredity is 
still considered a Negro, and is likely still to be discriminated against 
as such. But intermingling has been great, and in actual fact there 
is no sharp line which can be drawn between the races. This is less 
true of some other racial mixtures in the United States but is becom¬ 
ing increasingly so for all. 

Characteristics of continuous variables 

A characteristic which varies continuously may take any value 
witliin a range, the true limits of which remain usually iiidetermiuat(\ 
Plowevcr, with many biological and psychological characters a fairly 
regular pattern of frequencies occurs, that is, there will be one value, 
called the mode (usually at or near the mean of the group) which 
will be more frequent than others, and the frequency of any value 
will be the greater the nearer it is to the mode. This results in a bell¬ 
shaped distribution, as shown in Fig. 4.1. This is also called a nor¬ 
mal distribution, and its basic statistics have been carefully developed. 

This distribution, or a modification of it, is a good description of 
the occurrence in a population of most (but not all) of the variables 
with which we will have to deal. The most usual modification is one 
in which one side or the other of the distribution has a longer “tail,” 
that is, the modal class does not come at the center of the range, but 
to one side of it, so that there are more possible values which the 
character can take above the mode than below it, or vice versa. Then 
the distribution is said to be skewed. Most distributions of scores on 
intelligence tests are of this nature. How closely the distribution of 
a character approximates a normal distribution may be important, and 
there are appropriate measures for expressing tliis. 
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The fact of the usually greater concentration of frequencies around 
a modal point is important for the significance that any particular 
value of any one character has for occupational psychology. It re¬ 
sults in the general principle that values at or near the mean of the 
relevant group are of less significance for occupations than extreme 
values. There will be more suitable occupations available for per¬ 
sons with characteristics near the mean than for those at either ex¬ 
treme. Take height, for example. If a man is of approximately aver¬ 
age height, his exact height will probably be of no importance what¬ 
ever for almost any occupation that he may wish to enter. If he is 



unusually small some occupations will be closed to him, and if he is 
unusually tall the same will be true. On the other hand, of course, 
other occupations will be open to him which would be closed to per¬ 
sons of average height. If he wants to play professional basketball, 
for example, above-average height is now almost a prerequisite. 

A normal distribution can be derived from multifactorial inherit¬ 
ance, or environment, or both. Characters that arc influenced more 
or less equally by several genes (multifactorial inheritance) tend to 
produce distributions which are bell-shaped. On the other hand, 
genetically simple characters will also tend to take values with fre¬ 
quencies approximating a normal distribution, as a result of their in¬ 
teraction with the environment. Most of the characters with which 
occupational psychology is concerned are both multifactorial, so far 
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as we know, and susceptible to modification by the environment. In¬ 
telligence is a good example. 

Examples of variation 

In all the examples which follow, it must be remembered that there 
will have been an interaction between the actual inherited character 
and the environment, so that the data given in the examples are 
neither purely one nor the other. The genetic potentialities for physi¬ 
cal development, in terms of height and weight, may never be real¬ 
ized if there is an insufficient or an unbalanced food supply. Changes 



Inches 

Fig. 4.2. Distribution of height for 868,445 American men, drafted in World 
War I. (Figure from Hilgard, data from Davenport and Love.) 

in height of first and second generations in this country are common, 
with the second generation averaging considerably larger than the 
first. This is a usual result when the first generation has emigrated 
from marginal or submarginal economic areas. With better physical 
conditions the second generation will average larger, even though 
there has been no change in the actual genetic potentialities. 

Figure 4.2 shows the distribution of height of draftees in the First 
World War. It is very slightly skewed: shorter men were not drafted. 

Distribution of another physical measure is shown in Fig. 4.3. This 
gives the Index of Body Build of 1,000 male neurotics studied by 
Eysenck. Note, incidentally, that there is no evidence of disconti¬ 
nuity in this curve, such as would suggest the existence of body 
“types.” 





Fig. 4.4. Distribution of auditory sensitivity among individuals 20 to 29 years 
of age. (From Licklider.) 


An example of variability in sensory capacities is given in Fig. 4.4, 
which shows the distribution of the auditory sensitivity of 35,589 sub¬ 
jects from 20 to 29 years old. The data are measurements of the ab¬ 
solute thresholds for an 880-cycle tone. Here, too, there is no dis¬ 
continuity, yet those at one end of the scale would be called deaf. 

That not all distributions are bell-shaped, however, is strikingly 
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Phenyl thiocarbamide sensitivity 
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Arbutin sensitivity Strychnine sulphate sensitivity 

l"ig. 4.5. Taste sensitivity to three different substances. (From Blakeslcc and 

Salmon.) 


evident in Fig. 4.5. This shows variability in taste sensitivity for 
three substances, phenyl thiocarbamide, arbutin, and strychnine 
sulfate. The same 47 subjects were tested with each substance, but 
the distributions of sensitivity are very different. 

Figure 4.6 shows the strength of right-hand grip, separately for boys 
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IQ 

Fig. 4.7. IQ*s of 2,904 unselected children between the ages of 2 and 18. 
(From Boring, Langfeld, and Weld.) 


Fig. 4.8. 



Scores 

Distribution of boys' and girls’ scores on a test of arithmetic reasoning. 
(From Boring, Langfeld, and Weld.) 


and girls. Note that although the two curves overlap markedly the 
means are very diflFerent. 

Figures 4.7 and 4.8 present data from intelligence and arithmetic 
reasoning tests. Figure 4.7 approximates a normal distribution very 
closely indeed. In Fig. 4.8 scores are given separately for boys and 
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girls. In this test the two distributions are completely overlapping, 
but there is a significant difference between the means, that for the 
boys being 40.4 and that for the girls 35.8. 


VARIATIONS IN ENVIRONMENT 

No two persons have the same environment and 
the same experiences. This is true of identical twins even though they 
are brought up in the same household. Within the same family, chil¬ 
dren may have quite different experiences, and the attitudes of parents 
and others towards boys and girls are not the same. Position in the. 
family as first, second, third, or nth child may make a considerable 
difference in the attitudes of otliers towards you, and in your own 
developmental experiences. 

Two families of approximately the same background and position 
will also provide quite different environments. These will vary with 
the temperaments and interests of the parents, with their compatibility, 
and with many other factors. 

Within the same general culture families at the top of the social 
hierarchy will provide a very different environment, both physically 
and otherwise, from families at other levels of the hierarchy. Again 
within the same general culture, families with one religious aflSliation 
will provide effectively different environments for their children than 
families with another affiliation. 

In addition to differences related to family backgrounds there will 
be great diversity in experience in terms of sex, of education, and of 
social contacts of many sorts. All these factors add up to making 
every human's environment and experience different from every other 
human's, and the resulting interaction with the original, genetic con¬ 
stitution will be increasingly varied. 

One of the important sets of variables will be the relative strengths 
of tlie different needs which we discussed in Chapter 3. We know 
nothing about the extent of genetic differences in these needs, but 
differences surely exist. There is also great variation in the amounts of 
past and present gratification of needs. Some theories about the 
effect of these differences on interests will be presented in the last 
chapter. For our present purposes it is important to remember only 
that individual variability is the rule here, too. 

A child's particular socioeconomic inheritance may have a direct 
and a greater effect upon the occupations open to him or attractive 
to him than his physical inheritance, provided that the major charac- 
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ters of the latter are reasonably close to the mean for his own group. 
Socioeconomic status may also have any number of less dirc'ct but no 
less important elfects. The evidence on this point will be presented 
in considerable detail in Chapter 8. 


THE INTERPLAY OF HEREDITY AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

We have given, in the case of height, a brief in¬ 
dication of the way in which environment may affect a physical char¬ 
acteristic. The interplay of heredity and environment is of such 
importance that it warrants further exc'inplificatioii. For this purpose, 
let us look at the effect of environment upon intelligence*, so far as this 
is understood. That heredity is a factor in intellectual level is clearly 
shown in correlational studies, which have demonstrated that, the 
closer the relationship between pairs of individuals, the higher the 
correlation on intelligence tests. Such correlations arc shown in Table 
4.1, and it is evident that there is a distinct hierarchical relationship. 

Table 4.1. Family Resemblances in Intelligence Test Scores, Shown 


Correlation Coefficients (from 

Wingfield) 

Type of Rek '-onship 

Correlation 

Identical twins 

.90 

Like-sex twins 

.82 

All fraternal twins (both sexes) 

.70 

Fraternal twins of unlike sex 

.59 

Siblings 

.50 

Parent and child 

.31 

Cousins 

.27 

Grandparent and grandchild 

.15 

Unrelated children 

.00 


The problem has also been investigated by studies of children raised 
in foster homes. A study by Skodak and Skeels has shown that, 
whereas the correlation between own mother's education and child's 
IQ is +.32, the corresponding figure for foster mother's education 
and child's IQ is +.02. 

Intelligence, however, is certainly also influenced by the environ¬ 
ment. Various studies have demonstratcrl that an individual may 
never reach the level of intelligence possible by virtue of his genetic 
endowment because of a limiting environment. The limiting environ¬ 
ment may be personal, socioeconomic, or related to national or broader 
cultural situations. An example of environmental limitation unique 
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to the particular individual would be that of an orphan who was raised 
in the unstimulaling and repressive atmosphere of the old-fashioned 
orphans’ home, and who therefore failed to realize his genetic poten¬ 
tialities. A number of studies have shown that increases in measured 
intelligence are the rule after a child has lived for some time in a good 
foster home, when his previous environment was a deprived one. 

Many studies in different countries have demonstrated differences 
in average scores on mental tests which are related to the socioeco¬ 
nomic status of the parents. An example is given in Table 4.2. 

Table 4.2. Stanford-Binet IQ (L-M composite) according to 
Fathers Occupation, for Children of Different Ages (Condensed 

FROM McNemar) 


Age of Child 


Father’s Occupation 


2-5H 

6-9 

10-13 

15-18 

I. Professional 

N 

36 

31 

41 

16 


M 

116 

115 

118 

116 

II. Semi-professional and 

N 

50 

52 

75 

38 

managerial 

M 

112 

107 

112 

117 

III. Clerical, skilled trades, retail 

N 

175 

199 

243 

85 

business 

M 

108 

105 

107 

110 

IV. Rural owners 

N 

59 

106 

154 

91 


M 

98 

95 

92 

94 

V. Semi-skilled, minor clerical. 

N 

224 

249 

289 

104 

minor business 

M 

104 

105 

103 

107 

VI. Slightly skilled 

N 

59 

77 

90 

32 


M 

97 

100 

101 

96 

VII. Day laborers, urban and rural 

N 

30 

58 

67 

27 

M 

94 

96 

97 

98 


(Stern, examining such data as these, points out that both hereditary 
and environmental factors are involved in the socioeconomic status 
of the parents.) The table gives only means, but ranges in each in¬ 
stance are large, and each group overlaps the next greatly. The 
trend however is constant, and there is less overlapping between the 
extreme groups. Only about 10 per cent of the children of Group VII 
exceed the mean for those of Group I. 

The problem of racial diflFerences in intelligence is an extremely 
complicated one. It is a fact that we have no test equally applicable 
to persons of all possible backgrounds, that would be equally indicative 
of the intellectual level of an Eskimo, an East Indian, and an English- 
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man, for example. The environmental differences are so extremely 
great among different human cultures that construction of a “culture- 
free” test can hardly be envisaged now. When tests standardized on 
one group have been applied to another differences of greater or less 
degree are usually found. The commonest situation has been the 
application to other racial groups of tests standardized on whites of 
relatively high cultural level, with resulting lower scores of the other 
groups. It is quite possible that other types of tests, standardized 
on other groups, would reverse the usual findings. 

A famous geneticist, Sturtevant, has stated: 

On general grounds, llicii, as well as from sonic direct evidence, one 
must conclude that there are inherited differences in mental properties 
among individuals and, at least statistically, among racial groups. But it is 
necessary to insist that one must not go beyond this point. Specifically, 
one must not conclude that a particular observed difference is genetically 
determined. It is, of course, a platitude to say that no one ever does 
anything for which he does not have the necessary genes; but one must 
never forget that there is also a necessary environment. It scarcely needs 
argument that human behavior is strongly influenced by economic status, 
tradition, and training. . . . This caution about attributing observed dif¬ 
ferences to genetic causes, rather than to environmental ones, applies with 
special force to comparisons among racial groups, for here the effects of tra¬ 
dition and of public opinion are especially strong. 

Another thing that must be avoided is the view that one race (usually 
that to which one himself belongs) is “better” than another. All that can 
properly be concluded is that they are inherently different. It follows that 
society would do well to insure that as many people as possible, of as di¬ 
verse racial origins as possible, get an opportunity to show what tliey can 
do to advance civilization. It may confidently be expected that individuals 
of various races will have the necessary genetic equipment to make unique 
contributions. 

Some indication of the effect of environment in depressing the level 
of test intelligence in the American Negro can be gained from a study 
by Klineberg. He showed that the test intelligence of 12-year old 
Negro boys varied with the number of years they had spent in an 
urban environment. The data are given in Table 4.3. When deseg- 

Table 4.3. Increase in Intelligence Test Scores (National Intelli¬ 
gence Test) with Years in City for Negro Boys, Age 12 (after 

Klineberg) 


Years in City 

N 

Mean Score 


64 

40 

3-4 

83 

55 

5-6 

105 

59 

7 or more 

165 

69 

City-born 

359 

75 
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regation is so fully accomplished that it no longer merits comment, and 
educational and social opportunities are equalized, it is practically 
certain that present Negro-white differences on intelligence tests will 
be greatly reduced. 

In the broadest sense, whether or not individuals within a group 
achieve the highest level of which tliey are capable may be a function 
of the economic situation or of the general attitudes of the group 
itself. Under famine conditions, for example, the whole group will 
suffer in this and other respects, and there will be no possibility of the 
full development of higlun' capacities in enough members of the group 
to be significant for the group as a whole. Even under conditions of 
great prosperity, however, a similar result may result from a repres¬ 
sive attitude toward intellectual diversity. This is a great and present 
danger in the United States now. 


VARIABILITY IN COMBINATIONS OF 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Each man has many characteristics in common with 
thousands of other men: eye color, height, weight, IQ, and so on. 
In some respects, however, every human individual is unique: in 
the structure of the basic protein molecule, for example, in finger 
prints, perhaps in other physical characters that we have not yet 
isolated. Each man is also unique in his particular combination of 
characters, even though hundreds or millions of other individuals may 
be like him in separate characters. 

Let us take one inhabitant of the United States as an example. He 
is a male. So, in 1940, were 66,061,591 other inhabitants of the United 
States. He is white. So were 53,437,432 other males. He is 25 
years old. So were 4,698,365 other white males in the United States. 
He has had seventh-grade education. So had more than half the 25- 
year-old white males. He is 5 feet 7 inches tall. This is a little more 
limiting; only a few hundred thousand other 25-year-old white males 
with seventh-grade education will be just that tall. He weighs 150 
pounds. This narrows it down Just a little more. He has red hair. 
This is even more limiting. Every time another character is added 
to the description, the description applies to a smaller number of per¬ 
sons, until finally it can apply to only one man in the world. There 
is practically no end to the number of possible characters that can be 
added to the description: physical characteristics, psychological char¬ 
acteristics, social background, differences in experience. The last 
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group of variables will bring it about, if no others do, that identical 
twins are not completely identical. 

Some of the characteristics mentioned will be intercorrelated, for 
example, height and weight. Taller men of the same age and nation¬ 
ality, etc., tend to be heavier than shorter men. None of these correla¬ 
tions is unity, and most are rather low. Some characters may be 
negatively correlated. But correlations tell us only the average rela¬ 
tionships, and in any given individual the average or usual relation¬ 
ships between charactcTs may be reversed. 


VARIABILITY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

It must be abundantly clear by now that people 
differ, and also that the ways in which they differ are not random, 
although the final pattern may be so in effect. Both the degree and 
the kinds of variation are important for occupational psychology, but 
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Fig. 4.9. Scores in sigma units on various tests. (From Paterson and Darlcy.) 


not all variations are of the same importance for most occupations. 
Occupations also vary in their requirements, as we shall see in Part 
III. Height, for example, is probably less significant for occupational 
selection than level of intelligence, and neither is so significant gen¬ 
erally as interests are. 

It must also be noted that in general no one character is by itself 
decisive for occupational selection. Those which may have specific 
importance are discussed in succeeding chapters. For most occupa¬ 
tions the patterning of characteristics is more important than the 
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presence or absence of extremes of any single one. This has been 
abundantly shown in the usefulness of profile analysis in vocational 
guidance. See, for example, the differences in pattern of test scores 
for retail saleswomen and women oflSce clerks, shown in Fig. 4.9. 
Note particularly that all these scores for saleswomen are near the 
mean. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Physical Differences 


Vi^E HAVE ALREADY DISCUSSED tlic Considerable 
variability of human characters, including the physical. Special use 
of the body itself, rather than tools or the mind, is a characteristic of 
some occupations. These occur chiefly in the outdoor group or in 
the arts and entertainments group. Even for these occupations, the 
basic capacities required are often themselves within the normal range 
although their development or use is above average. Apart from 
occupations such as these, variability in physical characters in itself 
has little bearing on occupational pursuits. Even when physical 
factors are of some importance vhey are usually less important than 
other factors. 


RACE 

The undeniable fact that Negroes, Orientals, Mexi¬ 
cans, and many other racial minorities in this counby are discriminated 
against occupationally as well as otherwise is not the result of any 
relevant physical differences among these groups. Nor is the dis¬ 
crimination the result of intellectual or personality differences, de¬ 
pendent only or primarily upon hereditary racial differences, so far 
as these exist. Thomas points out that war demands for labor gave 
Negroes opportunities for employment in many fields previously closed 
to them. Under these circumstances they were readily integrated into 
industrial programs, and they have performed successfully in semi¬ 
skilled, skilled, technical, supervisory, and professional jobs. This is 
certainly evidence that the presence or absence of skills and capacities 
cannot be predicted from the race of the worker. Similar successful 
performance has been demonstrated by other minority groups. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the fact of belonging to a minority racial group is a very 
significant one for occupational choice and opportunity; however, the 
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problem is a social and not a physical one. For this reason the discus¬ 
sion of race as a factor in occupational life will be presented in Chapter 
7, along with other differences in social inheritance. 


SEX 

Tfie situation with regard to sex differences has 
some similarities to that for racial differences. Neither the primary 
nor the secondary physical sex differences are of nearly so much im¬ 
portance with respect to occupalions as are psychological and social 
differences. Sex differences in attitudes, interests, even in intellectual 
patterning are of considerable importance for occupational psychol¬ 
ogy, but they are more appropriately discussed as psychological dif- 



1870-1950. (From Jaffe and Stewart.) 

ferenccs than as physical ones. This is cmphasizt'tl by the fact that, 
as shown in studies of masculinity-femininity, such differences form 
a continuum, and the actual physical fact of maleness or femaleness 
is not necessarily an indication of location at the maculine or at the 
feminine end of the scale. There are some women who are more 
‘‘masculine” than some men, and vice versa. Differences in relative 
masculinity-femininity are related in many ways to occupational 
interests. 

Social aspects of sex differences are also more important than are 
physical ones. The simple fact is that a much larger percentage of 
women are working now than ever before, except during the wartime 
peak, and it is clear that this tiend is a steady one. This is graphically 
shown in Fig. 5.1. There has been no change in the physical or other 
capacities of women. What has changed is the attitude of our society 
towards the employment of women. 

However, there are some physical sex differences which are im- 
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portant. Certainly there are sex differences in sheer muscular strength 
(see Fig. 4.6) that do affect the ability to do certain types of work. 
Even these occupations are fewer than had been supposed—witness 
the number that women took over in wartime. Nevertheless this re¬ 
mains a biological difference, although it is one of markedly decreasing 
importance. More and more jobs requiring little except brute 
strength are being done by machines. 

In addition there are special problems incident to women s biologi¬ 
cal role. The fact that women do the child-bearing and also the 
child-caring is certainly of importance for tlu'ir occupational histories. 
It affects not only the individual woman but also attitudes towards 
the training and hiring of women, and the sorts of jobs open to them. 
It is undeniable that fewer women than men remain at work all their 
lives, and that the cost of training a woman for a job wliich she may 
leave shortly looms very large in some situations. It is one reason for 
lower pay for certain types of work, and for the employrnc'ut of more* 
women than men in jobs that rc'quire relatively little training but that 
arc otherwise suitable for either. That all this is true does not, how¬ 
ever, have any direct bearing on the suitabilit)^ of any particular 
woman for any particular kind of occupation. 

One other aspect of the biological difference is the menstrual cycle 
in women. It was held formerh ^-hat women had higher rati s of ab¬ 
senteeism owing to menstrual difficulties. This seems not to be true. 
Whether or not there was more of this many years ago when women 
first entered industry in large numbers is not certain. There may 
have been. Along with other changes in women's attitudes about 
themselves, there has been a marked change in attitude towards the 
menstrual period. It is no longer necessary or evem fashionable to be 
^sick.” Real disabilities may not have decreased, but attitudinal ones 
certainly have. 

Interestingly enough another physical fact, that of the greater 
average longevity of women, seems not to have had any specific effect 
in the job situation. Certainly in many individual instances it bal¬ 
ances out the time lost in child-bearing in terms of the total number 
of working years available, and presumably could wipe out the deficit 
in training costs referred to above. There seem to be no calculations 
on this question. The jiractice of forced retirement at a set age 
lessens the effect of this differential. The increasing age of our 
population may force a reconsideration of the retirement age, and the 
fact of the sex differential in longevity may then get more attention in 
this respect. 

As a quick orientation a survey of sex differences in occupational 
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Table 5.1. Percentage of Males in Selected Occupations in 1940 
(from Miller and Form) 


Occupation Percentage 

Occupation 

Percentage 

Locomotive firemen 

100.0 

Social, welfare workers 

35.7 

Piano tuners 

99.1 

Operatives (tobacco mfg.) 

28.1 

Conductors 

99.1 

Religious workers 

25.4 

l^entists 

98.5 

Teachers 

24.6 

Bakers 

92.2 

Operatives (apparel mfg.) 

22.6 

Purchasing agents 

91.8 

Laundry operatives 

22 3 

Proprietors (retail trade) 

88.5 

Demonstrators (sales) 

17.4 

Actors 

59.3 

Office machine operators 

13 9 

Laborers (laundry, dyeing) 

58.8 

Librarians 

10.5 

Operatives (cotton mfg.) 

53.0 

Boardinghouse keepers 

9 5 

Healers, medical social work 

51.4 

Stenographers, typists, 


Operatives (woolen ind.) 

.50.3 

secretaries 

6.5 

Servants, except private 


Milliners 

5.8 

family 

44 7 

Housekeepers (private family) 0.8 


opportunities is given in Table 5.1. The table gives a slight indication 
of the very wide range of occupations that women have entered. The 
first seven occupations in this list (those with over 60 per cent men) 
arc, in fact, occupations that many more women would be capable of 
holding. That they do not is not because of physical or even psy¬ 
chological incapacities (although some sex differences in interests are 
present). It is also apparent that it is not physical incapacities that 
have kept men from holding those at the other end of the list. More 
detailed tables on differences in employment are given in Chapter 10. 


GENERAL BODILY DEVELOPMENT 

Differences in most physical characters which are 
continuous variables are of much greater significance for occupations 
at the extremes than they are around the means of the population. 
Within quite wide limits, even marked differences in such characters 
as height and weight are of little if any relevance for occupational 
selection. Extremes in these may be important, however. For ex¬ 
ample, an applicant for a job on the police force of most municipalities 
must be within specified limits of height and weight. Models are 
usually above-average height for women, but they must not be too 
tall. In other occupations for which no such specifications are neces¬ 
sary it may still be true that to be conspicuously large or fat or con¬ 
spicuously small or thin may make it harder to get a job. This is usu¬ 
ally not because of any specific job requirements but rather because 
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of a rather general human tendency to look askance at the extn'ine 
variants. On the other hand, being an extreme variant may be an 
essential for certain occupations, that of circus freak, for example. 

There are a number of occupations that require greater than average 
muscular strength or neuromuscular control. These include most of 
the occupations classified in the group of activities that arc primarily 
outdoor in focus, and some in the arts and emtertainment group. 
Others, which are classified elsewhere, usually semi-skilled occupa¬ 
tions, also require above-average physical strength, but this is rarely 
of an extreme sort and is incidental to other aspects of the job. Truck 
driving is an example. 

Except for these occupations and for the general body-build re¬ 
quirements that accompany them, there is not much in the typology 
of body build that is useful for occupational psychology. Early 
studies of physical characters were reviewed b}' Paterson in 1930. 
Since then Sheldon has developed a scheme of “somatotyping” by 
which individuals may be classified for body type. He considers 
three components: eetomorphy (the degree to which the body is 
rather frail and linear); endomorphy (tendency to fat); and meso- 
morphy (solid, dense muscle). Each is rated on a scale of 1 to 7. 
The strongest component determines the general class into which the 
subject is put. There have bee:, no studies of body type in relation to 
occupations in general, but a few references to possible associations 
are scattered throughout his books. For (example, he remarks that 
extreme mesomorphy is characteristic of athletes. Cureton, however, 
has made a study of athletes from this point of view and concluded 
that m(’n and women low in mesomorphy seldom succeed in athletics, 
and that heavy athletes are relatively more mesomorphic, that track 
athletes have considerable eetomorphy, and that swimmers are more 
frequently meso-endomorphic. 

Begelman made a careful study of 950 entering male freshmen at 
Oregon State College, attempting to find any relations betwetai body 
build, physical performance, intelligence, or recreational interests and 
“occupational choice.” Occupational choice was taken as the major 
school subject: English, science, pharmacy, forestry, business, agri¬ 
culture, education, and physical education. His data on body build 
and physical performance are given in Table 5.2. There is very 
little relation between body build and occupational choice in these 
terms, except that physical education and education majors were 
somewhat taller, and physical education majors were significantly 
heavier than the others. The relation between physical performance 
(in terms of track and gymnasium activities) and occupational choice 
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was negligible. It should be noted that studies in which the occupa¬ 
tional classification is dependent upon student choices have the major 
drawback that it is not, of course, certain that this will be the eventual 
occupational choice of the individual (sec Tabic 9.2), nor that, if it 
is, he will be sufficiently successful in it to remain. Probably because 
the student population is generally a readily available “captive 
audience” there are many such studies, more than of people actually 
on the job. Until there are enough of the latter studies, we are forced 
to make the most of what we have, but we must make allowances for 
this possible source of error. 


Table 5.2. Relation of Body Build and Physical Performance to 
Occupational Choice (from Begelman) 


Occupational Choice 
English 
Science 

Pharmacy 

Forestry 

Business 

Agriculture 
Education 
Physical education 


Body Build 
Average 
Average 

Average 

Slender, wiry, short 

Average 

Average 

Tall and slender 
Heavier than all, taller 
than all but Educa¬ 
tion 


Physical Performance 
Average 

Low, except in 300-yd. 

dash 

Average 

Average, except first in 
Burpee and pull-ups 
Top in push-up and 
sit-up 
Low 

(Not given) 

(Not given) 


In the past there was some superstition that persons who were par¬ 
ticularly gifted intellectually or artistically were likely to be below 
the average in physical strength, endurance, and so on. Studies of 
gifted children and of eminent men have shown that this is certainly 
not true. Intellectually gifted children are somewhat more likely to 
be of superior height and weight and to have better health than the 
population at large (Terman, Raskin). Paterson's critical review of 
the evidence showed clearly that mental developmi'nt is relatively 
independent of physical condition except when disease or injury di¬ 
rectly affects the central nervous system. In my studies of eminent 
scientists I made no attempt to classify my subjects in terms of physical 
types, but I did find that the very small group of theoretical physicists 
had unusually poor health histories, and that they and the social sci¬ 
entists seemed to have rather more than the usual number of physical 
problems, in terms of extremes of height or weight, or other develop¬ 
mental anomalies. This was not true of the rest of the scientists, and 
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may have special relevance to these groups. Certainly the weight of 
the evidence is clearly that superior intellectual performance does not 
tend to be associated with inferior physical condition. 


FACIAL APPEARANCE 

There have been individual employment managers 
and personnel directors who believed that they could select men for 
different jobs by various facial characteristics. There seems to be no 
evidence whatever that selection on this basis has any validity. 

Studies by Landis and Phelps, and by Viteles and Smith, investi¬ 
gated the prediction of vocational aptitude and success from photo¬ 
graphs, one with college men as subjects and the other with employ¬ 
ment managers and interviewers. In neither were the subjects suc¬ 
cessful beyond chance. 

Gahagan used photographs of men in four occupations, science, 
letters, politics, and business. These were shown by pairs to 73 stu¬ 
dents who knew in each case which two occupations were represented, 
and were requinKl to guess whic'li man belongc'd to w^hich occupation. 
There were 3,000 judgments in all. He obtained somcjwhat more cor¬ 
rect judgments than w^nild be expected by chance, but the reasons 
given by the judges seemed to have little or no significance, the choices 
having apparently been entiix'ly impressionistic. lie thought that the 
results did not warrant tlu' suggestion of the e.xistence of occupational 
types. Child did a similar experiment, with a series of 86 magazine 
pictures of men in the same four occupational classifications. Ilis re¬ 
sults were similar to those of Gahagan. He had included two differ¬ 
ent photographs of each of two individuals, and these were assigned 
to the same occupation only one-fourth of the time. Apparently what 
is suggested by these investigations is the existence of social stt^rco- 
types of a not very rigid sort. It is quite probable that this governs 
the selection of pictures for publication, that is, the one that most 
nearly represents the stereotype of men in his profession (see illustra¬ 
tions for ads) is likely to be the one selected for publication. 

Beyond this, it is of course unquestionably true that personal ap¬ 
pearance is a factor in securing a job. So far as facial characteristics 
themselves are a factor, it is usually as a reflection of the personal 
prejudices of the man who is doing the hiring. This generally has no 
direct relevance to the character of the job (such jobs as those of re¬ 
ceptionist, model, and chorus girl would be exceptions) and is of 
considerably less importance in keeping the job. 
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SPECIAL PHYSICAL ABILITIES 

Some jobs require particularly fine neuromuscular 
coordinations, such as may be tested by pinboards or similar ap¬ 
paratus. These specialized abilities, however, although having some 
importance for a very few occupations, are never the only requirement 
for any occupation and are only rarely an essential one. 

Other special capacities, such as particular sensory acuities, are 
also of limited importance. Only the extremes seem to matter. Tea- 
tasters presumably must have not only a naturally high taste sensi¬ 
tivity, but it must also be highly cultivated. A number of laboratory 
tests depend upon smell, color perception, and so on, but normal acuity 
is usually sufficient, and only persons with distinctly below-average 
acuity would be unsuitable for such jobs on this account. Acuity 
much above the minimum level may not even improve performance 
with respect to the discriminations required. 

Various special abilities involved in artistic performances may be 
based in sensory capacities. Competent musical pcrfonnance gen¬ 
erally requires better than average pitch discrimination, but this is 
much more important for some instruments than for others, and gen¬ 
eral acuity of hearing need not be especially high. Functional acuity 
can even be lost without preventing performance in composition (as 
in Beethoven), but presumably acuity of imagery must remain. 

In the Army Air Forces' selection program, several tests of eye-hand 
coordination and one of discrimination-reaction-time were used very 
successfully as parts of the Aviation Cadet Classification Battery. 
These were specifically designed for the purpose, and are not intended 
to discriminate any general capacity such as speed of reaction time, 
if there is such a generalized capacity. Undoubtedly such specific 
capacities are of some importance in a number of occupations, and the 
possibilities are now being developed, but no general statements can 
be made about them at this time. 


SPECIAL DISABIUTIES 

Unlike special abilities which may qualify their 
holder for desirable, unusual jobs, special disabilites are more likely 
to function only as limiting factors. Blindness, deafness, orthopedic 
disabilities, chronic illnesses all have very direct effects upon occupa¬ 
tional selection. Some of these eflFects, it is true, are the result of in- 
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adequate knowledge on the part of everyone, the disabled, the em¬ 
ployers, and society generally, as to just what performance limits are 
the necessary results of certain disabilities, but some of the effc'cts are 
genuinely inevitable. A man with one arm cannot perform activities 
which really require two fully functional ones, but ho can do many 
more things with one arm and one prosthetic d('vice than might be 
imagined. Furthermore there are a large number of occupations for 
which a second arm is really unnecessary. 

In order to succeed, particularly at high-level jobs, those with spe¬ 
cial disabilities must usually be better trained, have mon* ambition 
and drive, and be more resourceful than normal competitors. They 
require, in addition, to learn to tolerate day-by-day situations of frus¬ 
tration and devaluation. Nevertheless, tlie success of thousands of 
them shows that it can be done. Fortunately there have been in¬ 
creasingly numerous studies in the general field of disability and oc¬ 
cupational possibilities. Only a hnv of them will be cited here as 
examples. 

Anderson made a study of 4,404 persons with orthopedic disabilities. 
They were persons who had come to an agency for assistance in voca¬ 
tional placement, and averaged 31 years of age. The) found employ¬ 
ment in 635 different occupations, elasscxl by the agemey as: 


Unskilled 

46 % 

Semi-skilled 

23% 

Skilled 

25 % 

Clerical 

6 % 


The range of occupations that have been successfully follcwed by 
the totally or nearly totally blind is also very large. A certain number 
in this particular group work in agencies for the blind, but many are in 
direct competition with seeing persons. Dabelstein reports the per¬ 
centage distribution by major occupational groups for blind persons 
rehabilitated in 1946 and 1947, and compares this with the experienced 
labor force reported in the 1940 census. These figures are given in 
Table 5.3. The major differences in proportions are in the greater 
relative numbers of the seeing in agricultural jobs and of the blind in 
the unskilled group. It is somewhat surprising to note how many of 
the blind can manage clerical and sales jobs, and perform adequately 
in various skilled classifications. 

The effect of chronic illnesses upon employment is more diffuse. 
It is probably of greater importance in such matters as being able to 
hold a job in spite of a high degree of absenteeism, and of long periods 
of complete interruption of the working life, than for selection of 
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Table 5.3. Percentage Distribution by Major Occupational Groups 
FOR Blind Persons Rehabilitated in 1946 and 1947, C'ompared with 
Experienced Labor Force, 1940 (from Dabelstein) 



Blind 


Labor Force 


1046, % 

1947, % 

1940, % 

Professional and semi-profcssional 

10.7 

8.4 

6.8 

Managerial 

3.4 

4.2 

7.4 

Clerical and sales 

15.8 

23.1 

15.9 

Service 

7.2 

6.3 

11.9 

Agriculture 

3.4 

5.2 

7.0 

Skilled 

16.0 

13.8 

11.4 

Semi-skilled 

19.7 

17.1 

18.2 

Unskilled 

22.4 

21.5 

8.9 

Occupations not reported 

1.4 

0.4 

2 5 


occupations as such. What is more important in these circumstances 
is not the specific occupation but the circumstances of the particular 
job, whetlier the inclividuars duties can be readily taken over by 
others, or can be easily interrupted. Serious chronic or recurrent ill¬ 
nesses would rule out the possibility of occupations requiring par¬ 
ticular physical abilities. The effect of mental illnesses would be 
similar so far as tolerance of absences and of prolongc'd interruptions 
is concerned. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Psychological Differences 


In this and the following chapter we shall review 
briefly the nature and occurrence of such psychological characteristics 
as have been measured by tests. In Part Ill we shall go into greater 
detail about the relationship between psychological test material and 
occupational selection, so far as it has been studied. Our purpose in 
this chapter is to accumulate background on the nature of these 
variables, their occurrence in the population generally, their interre¬ 
lationships, and their broad relationships to occupations. 

We shall discuss intelligence, special abilities, personality, and in¬ 
terests, and shall not stop every time to qualify these terms, to indicate 
that in each instance what we are talking about is not an abstract 
quality or trait in a substantive sense, but whatever it is that a par¬ 
ticular psychological test tests. We draw certain inferences from tests 
regarding the psychological facts, but our raw data are tests or 
observations. 

Tests referred to in this and later chapters will not be described 
beyond a brief indication of their character and purpose. The glos¬ 
sary, pp. 323-326, contains descriptions and sources for all tests. 


INTELLIGENCE 

Since intelligence tests were first developed, our 
concepts of the nature of intelligence have undergone considerable 
transformation, and there is still no very exact consensus. For some 
time we worked on the hypothesis that intelligence was general, in¬ 
dependent, and substantive in nature, that any one person had just so 
much which could be measured, more or less accurately, and that this 
amount was, except in extraordinary circumstances, unalterable. Al¬ 
most all these ideas have changed. We now speak of various "fac- 
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tors” of intelligence, all more or less independent of each other and of 
"general intelligence.” The number of factors, their definition, and 
their hierarchical relationships are still somewhat in dispute.* We 
need not go into these problems in detail. Most investigators agree 
that there is at least one "verbal” factor, a "spatial” factor, and a 
"numerical” factor, although tliey do not always define them in the 
same way or measure them by exactly the same sorts of tests. Thur- 
stone’s battery of Primary Mental Abilities, for example, includes 
tests for the following: (V), Verbal meaning; (S), Space; (R), 
Reasoning; (N), Number; (W), Word fluency. He has also given 
Perceptual speed. Motor ability, and Memory ability as factors. 

Nor do we consider any longer that "intelligence” is completely in¬ 
dependent of other aspects of the personality. It is still true that we 
try to measure it independently, but there is a considerable probabil¬ 
ity that this will be changed in the relatively near futures \^^echsler 
devoted his Presidential Address to Division 12 of the American Psy¬ 
chological Association to a discussion of "Cognitive, conative and non- 
intellective intelligence,” pointing out that general intelligence is a 
function of the personality as a whole, and that other than strictly 
cognitive aspects are involved. 

As to the "constancy of the IQ” there seems now to be some con¬ 
sensus. This is that in the earl/ years we cannot efTectively predict 
what any person’s IQ will be 10 years later, but by the time the age 
of 7 or 8 is reached we can predict with as much efficiency as we ever 
can. This still does not mean that IQ’s scored by the same person at 
different ages will not vary, but only, provided that the tests are ex¬ 
actly comparable and the subject is cooperating, that the variation 
will, under normal circumstances, be minimal and unimportant. We 
know now, however, that there are many conditions, some temporary, 
some permanent, which do affect the measured IQ. (Part of the 
skill of the clinician lies in his ability to judge when any of these con¬ 
ditions may be operating.) Emotional disturbances of any severe 
sort may affect it and mental illness will, but the effect will be differ¬ 
ent in degree and kind with different sorts of disturbances. (Roe 
and Shakow, Rapaport.) Severe physical illnesses, especially any 
affecting the central nervous system, will affect performance on in¬ 
telligence tests in varying ways. 

Wliat is perhaps more important is that there is good evidence that 
children raised throughout their early years in a seriously deprived 
environment (for whatever reason) will almost certainly not reach the 

^ A very comprehensive y(?t brief and vc'ry readable discussion of these problems 
is to be found in Vernon, 1950. 
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level of development of intellectual functions which would otherwise 
be possible for them. We do not know whether all intellectual fac¬ 
tors are equally affected, nor to how great an extent the effects of 
early deprivation may be overcome by later plenty or by special tech¬ 
niques. It seems to be true that long continued deprivation will re¬ 
duce the need for intellectual stimulation, so that if it does become 
available later the individual may no longer react to it. 

Some idea of the present distribution of intellectual functions in the 
active, adult, male population of the United States can be gained from 
Army data. The Army General Classification Test (AGCT) consists 
of three parts, vocabulary, arithmetic problems, and block counting, 
and the scoring is so arranged that the mc'an is 100 and the standard 



IQ level <70 70-89 90-109 110-129 >129 

Fig. 6.1. Distribution of enlisted men, by grades, on the Army General Classi¬ 
fication Test. (Figure from Boring, Langfcld, and Weld, data from Bingham.) 

deviation is 20. The results shown graphically in Fig. 6.1 are based 
on the scores of all enlisted men for 5 years beginning in March, 1941, 
and totaling over 8 millions. 

That intelligence is a factor in occupational selection is a common- 
sense observation and has been demonstrated by many studies. There 
is a correlation between level of intelligence and amount of education, 
although it is far from a perfect one (see Chapter 9). Generally, 
higher-status occupations require higher levels of both intelligence 
and education. A more detailed bre^akdown of the relation between 
intelligence and occupation will be given in Chapter 11. For our 
present purposes the data givtm in Table 6.1 are sufficient. Clark 
and Gist located 2,423 persons who had been given the "Terman Test” 
(apparently the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability) in rural 
Kansas high schools 13 years earlier, when they were of a median age 
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Table 6.1. Intelligence and OccrPArioN 

(percentage of 2,423 persons in each of 3 IQ intervals by occupation) 
(data of Clark and Gist) 


JQ 


Occupational Group 

N 

Mean 

<95 

95- 

104 

■ 

104 

Professional (except teachers) 

158 

10"^ 

.85 

25 

32 

37 

.33 

37 

.35 

Clerical 

ICO 

100 

.00 

34 

34 

33 

.74 

31 

.92 

Teachers 

i>07 

99 

.28 

38 

.17 

31 

.40 

30 

.43 

Salespeople, jiropriet ors 


90 

01 

44 

19 

32 

.02 

23 

.19 

Skilled workers 

VM 

9(> 

18 

45. 

80 

32 

.83 

21 

.37 

Housewives 

857 

95 

44 

49 

94 

30 

.81 

19 

.25 

Semi-skilled, unskilled 

-2%7 

93 

28 

58. 

30 

27, 

53 

14 

.17 

Farmers 

345 

90 

75 

58. 

84 

29 

.85 

11 

.31 

HousekeeiKTs and uneinjiloyed 

79 

91 

39 

03. 

29 

31 

.05 

5 

.00 


of 18. They classified them by the occupations they were then fol¬ 
lowing. The table shows for each occupational group the number, 
the moan IQ, the percentage between 95 and 104 IQ and the per¬ 
centages above 104 and bedow 95. Since this was a rural group, the 
means may be low for the national average, but they indicate some¬ 
thing of the way in which IQ and occupation may be related. It is 
particularly important to note tl degree of overlapping for all these 
groups. About one-third of the teachers, for example, have lower 
IQs than the mean of the semi-skilled and unskilled group. Note, 
too, that 14 per cent of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers have 
IQ s above 104. This raises serious questions as to whether we are 
making maximal use of our inhdlectual resources. 

Similar overlapping is shown graphically in Fig. 6.2. The data are 
from the report by Harrell and Harrell on AGCT scores of enlisted 
men from different civilian occupations. In the figure the range 
(single line) and one standard deviation (the triple line) on cither 
side of the mean (the cross line) are shown for each of the 20 selected 
occupations. 

Another way of estimating relationships betweem occupations and 
intelligence is to note the minimum mental age recpiired for successful 
(retaining the job) pursuit of various occupations. Ungar and Burr 
give this for simple occupations; their data are shown in Table 6.2. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that there is more to the holding 
of a job than just having the minimum intelligence necessary to per¬ 
form the particular tasks. Ghiselli and Brown hypothesized that in¬ 
telligence tests will give either positive or zero predictions of occupa¬ 
tional success, but will not give negative predictions. To check this. 
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Lawyer 

Auditor 

Teacher 

Stenographer 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk, general 

Cashier 

Manager, retail store 

Stock clerk 

Machinist 

Sales clerk 

Sheet metal worker 

Mechanic 

Cabinetmaker 

Bartender 

Welder 

Painter, general 
Truck driver 
Farmer 
Teamster 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 
AGCT score 

Fig. 6.2. ACiCT Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges for enlisted men from 
20 civilian occupations. (Data from Harrell and Harrell.) 

they reviewed a number of studies and assembled 185 correlations 
between an intelligence.^ test score and some index of proficiency on the 
job. They found their hypothesis supported for 7 of the 8 groups of 
occupations studied (clerical workers, supervisors, salesmen, protec¬ 
tive services, skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled) but not for sales clerks. 
They also noted a marked variation in findings reported by different 
investigators for each occupational group. Generally, intelligence 

Table 6.2. Minimum Mental Ages for Simple Occt^pations (from 

Ungar and Burr) 

Occupation 

Packing, giuderi work, scrubbing floors, simple washing 
Light factory work, light domestic work 
Assc'inbly work, errands, pasting, farm work 
Cutting, folding, garment machine operation, laundry, 
cooking 

Hand-sewing, press operation, filing, stock work 
Routine clerical, general housework, machine opera¬ 
tion, electrician s helper, painter 
Selling, millinery work, janitorial work 


Mental Age, years 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
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tests have been most useful in the selection of clerical workers and 
offer promise with supervisors, salesmen, anti skilled workers. They 
are of little value for sales clerks, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES 

In addition to the primary mental abilitic's, men¬ 
tioned in the preceding section, a number of authors list other abilities 
that are pertinent to occupational selection. A factorial analysis of 
59 different occupational aptitude tests, given to 2,156 subjects, found 
11 factors, as listed below. (Staff, Division of Occupational Analysis, 
War Manpower Commission.) The first three are similar to, if not 
identical with, Thurslone’s factors V, N, and S. 

(V) Verbal meaning 

(N) Number 

(S) Manipulation of spatial relations 

(O) A factor with the properties of G (general intelligence) 
but broader than Thurstone's reasoning factor 

(P) Perception, involving geometrical figures 

(Q) Perception, involving words and numbers 
(A) Aiming, accuracy, or ^.recision of movement 

(T) Speed^ 

(F) Finger dext(Tity 
(M) Manual dexterity 
(L) Logic, a narrow reasoning factor 

By combining ‘‘different labels from several classifications,” Hahn 
and MacLean classify abilities into the following groups: 

Academic, scholastic, or verbal 

Numerical and mathematical 

Spatial 

Scientific 

Mechanical 

Manual skills 

Physical agility 

Artistic 

Musical 

Social 

Clerical 

Executive 

Practical 
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They point out that for some jobs some of these abilities are of no 
importance and may even be undesirable. They also point out that, 
whereas some tasks demand social ability of a high order, there are 
other occupations, such as artistic creation, or scientific research, that 
demand asocial or occasionally oven antisocial attitudes and personal 
isolation in order to concentrate on the job in hand. 

The authors of the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (MORS) 
have selected seven aptitudes or abilities for rating for their signifi¬ 
cance in different occupations. These are: 

Academic ability (largely verbal) 

Mechanical ability 
Social intelligence 
Clerical ability 
Musical talent 
Artistic ability 
Physical agility 

Each of these abilities is rated on a 4-point scale (A, B, C, or D), 
and they have given a rating (the pooled judgment of vocational psy¬ 
chologists ) for each of 432 occupations. 

Lorge and Blau, on the basis of an earlier edition of the MORS 
(this did not include ratings on clerical ability and physical agility), 
attempted to rate the major occupational groupings in terms of the 
demands of the occupations on these abilities. Their results are 
given in Table 6.3. The major occupational groupings are defined by 
their code numbers in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT).* 
Note that musical talent and artistic ability in particular arc irrelevant 
to large numbers of occupations. 

It should be noted that many studies are based on the predictive 
power of tests for trainabiUty rather than for job praficicnetj. This is 
in part because students of any variety are easier to obtain as subjects 
than are active workers. Nevertheless, it is a point that must be kept 
in mind in evaluating all such studies. Brown and Ghiselli analyzed 
the results of 127 studies and reported that there was no certainty 
that a test which would predict a worker s ability to learn a job would 
also predict how well he would do the job when he was trained. 
This emphasizes again the fact that much more is involved in occupa¬ 
tional selection and success than abilities or aptitudes. 

• The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is prepared by the Division of Occupa¬ 
tional Analysis of the U. S. Employment Service. It contains a classification of 
occupations, and descriptive information about most American occupations, the 
duties and skills involved, equipment and material used, working conditions, and 
hazards. 
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Table 6.3. Estimated Ability Kequihements of Majoh OccupArioNAL 
Giioifps (fiu)m Lorge AND Blau) 

Rank in Esliinatod Ability 




Ab¬ 

Mechan- 


IMusi- 

Artis 

DOT Code 

Occupat ions 

stract 

cal 

Social 

Viil 

ti(‘ 

0.0-().3 

Professional 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 5 

0-7-0-9 

Managerial 

2 

() 



5 

0-4 0-0 

Soini-profcssional 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1-5 1-9 

Sales 

4 

14 

1 



1-0 1-4 

Clerical 

5 

13 

8 



4 ttiid 5 

Skilled 

(> 

1 

9 

3 

2 5 

i^-O 

Protective services 

7 

11 

4 



3-0 3-4 

Agriculture, horticulture 

8 

5 

13 


4 

0 and 7 

Semi-skilled 

9 

3 

12 


0 

^Z-^Z-^Z-5 

Person.al servic:e 

11 

9 

0 


7 

2-0 

Domestic service 

11 

8 

7 



3-8 

Fishery 

11 

11 

14 



2-8, 2-9 

Building services 

13 

11 

10.5 



8 and 9 

Unskilled 

14 

7 

10.5 




There are sex dillerences in the distributions of seores of different 
speeial aptitudes. Many studies at different age levels have reported 
males superior in numerical tests, and females siipcaior in verbal tests 
and generally in immediate memory tests. There are also large and 
significant differences in mean performance on clerical aptitude tests in 
favor of females and in mechanical abilities in favor of males (see, 
e.g., Schneidler and Paterson). 

Morrow made a factor analysis of the relations among tests of musi¬ 
cal, artistic, and mechanical abilities. His subjects were 112 male 
psychology students, and his tests were: the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Tests of Musical Ability; Stenquist Picture (Group) Test 11, Meier- 
Seashore Art Judgment Test; Lewerenz Test in FundamcTital Abilities 
of Visual Art, Tests 1, 2, 6, 7, and 8. Factor analysis produced three 
relatively unimportant factors, and the following two important ones: 

Factor 1. Common to all artistic and mechanical tests; an analy¬ 
sis of spatial relations. 

Factor 2. Common alone to most of the musical tests. 

Andrew found clerical ability relatively independent of academic, 
spatial, and dexterity abilities. 

The most common tests for some of these abilities, particularly 
clerical, manual dexterity, mechanical, spatial, artistic ability, and 
musical talent, are exhaustively discussed by Super (1949), with par- 
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ticular reference to their use in vocational guidance. The student is 
referred to his book for tnese details. 


IMAGERY 

One variable so far little studied in its relation to 
occupational psychology is that of differences in imagery. There is 
only one study relating directly to its significance for vocations, and 
that is very limited. Discussion of it is iiu'luded here because the re¬ 
sults seem to be very suggestive and to oiler leads worth following up 
with other groups. 

Since the controversy ovct iinageless thought in the 1920\s, there 
has been relatively little work of any sort done on imagery. We do 
know that people vary in the amount and kind of imagery they use, 
and in the clarity of the images. So far, however, no one has devised 
any eflFective means for testing these diflerences or even for rating 
them veiy adequately. About all that we can determine, by ques¬ 
tioning, is what kind of imagery the subject employs the most. The 
commonest kinds are visual and auilitoiy verbal. By visual imagery 
we mean thinking in terms of pictures, which may be of concrete ob¬ 
jects, symbols, or perhaps diagrams. Auditory verbal imagery means 
more or less talking to oneself, without making any sound, hearing 
words in the mind. Then, of course, there is imagery in terms of 
taste, smell, touch, and so on. Almost everyone can and does employ 
different forms of imagery at different times, but apparently people 
have preferred foims, that is, forms which they use more often, and 
usually with greater facility, than other forms. And apparently 
everyone makes more or less use of imageless thought, of thinking un¬ 
accompanied by, pictures, sounds, smells, etc., but a “feeling of rela¬ 
tionships,” a sense of something going on, which later may get trans¬ 
lated into some sort of imagery. 

We do not know what the basis for this differentiation is, why 
some people prefer some kinds of imagery and others prefer another 
kind. Short thinks that imagery types may be of an inherited char¬ 
acter, because his researches have demonstrated that they are associ¬ 
ated with differences in alpha rhythm in brain waves, which arc be¬ 
lieved to be hereditary. The study throws no light on this point. 
That preferred imagery seems to be associated with father’s occupa¬ 
tion can be explained in either hereditary or environmental terms, or 
both. 

What seems to be of importance for occupational psychology is the 
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Table 6.4. 

Association between Field of Science and Imagery Type 


(Roe) 




A. Visual® 

B. VerbaF C. Imageless'= 

Total 

Biologists 

10 

4 3 

17 

Physicists 

10 

4 4 

18 

Psychologists and anthropologists 2 

11 6 

19 

Total 

22 

19 13 

;>4 


Chi‘‘ = 11. C5, P = 

.0,5 .02 



® A iiicluilcs subjects using visual imagery, or tliis with visual symbolization 
or imageless thought, or both. 

^ B includes subjects using verbal imagery, or this with verbal symbolization 
or imagelcss thought, or both. 

^ C includes only subjects who describe no visual, verbal, or otlser imagery 
modality and are classed as using imageless thought only. 

significant association, in a group of eminent scientists, b( tween field 
of science and imagery type. The data are shown in Table 6.4. 
(Roe, 1951.) The men in each group wlio deviated in this resp('ct 
from the majority of that group also tended to b(^ unlike them in in¬ 
terests and in the 2 :)articular ways in which thc'y worked or the special 
topics they worked on. There was also some difference in intel¬ 
ligence and personality test results between tlmse whose imagery was 
predominantly verbal and those A^ith predominantly visual iniagt'ry. 

With respect to intelligence and special abilities, then, we may say 
that they seem to be distributed approximately normally in each sex. 
Although it is clear that there are mean differences in intelligence for 
different occupations, the degree of overlapping is enormous. As for 
physical capacities, then, differences around the mean of the general 
population are of relatively little significance, as far as separate ca¬ 
pacities go, although the pattern of a number of them may have 
significance. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Psychological Differences 
(Continued) 


PERSONALITY 

TJiero is lU) such coiisc'iisus in the field of personal¬ 
ity measurement as now has been at least partially attained in the 
field of the measurement of intelligence. One difficulty is that there 
is no agreement on basic theory. We meet in exaggerated form here 
the sort of circular problem that bedevils much of psychology and 
other sciences, that is, thc'ory depends in large part upon observation 
and m('asur(‘mcnt, but what is to be observc'd and int'asured is deter¬ 
mined by theory. 

In the field of personality measurement w hat has happened, appar¬ 
ently, is that the sort of measuring devices that had been useful in 
intelligence testing were first adapted to “personality'* measurement. 
This type of approach is now exemplified in the personality inven¬ 
tories. From it has developed a rather vague “trait” theory of per¬ 
sonality, which has more recently been put on a rigorous basis in Cat- 
tell's w^ork. Cattell's tests, however, have not been used in any occu¬ 
pational grouping. 

There has also been another line of approach. This is through ap¬ 
plication of personality theory, particularly analytic theory. Al¬ 
though the Rorschach, the best-known of the projective techniejues, 
was developed in the first place as a technique for studying imagina¬ 
tion, many of the later projective techniques such as the Thematic 
Apperception Test and the Blacky Pictures have had a basis in theory. 
Even so, relationships between theory and test have been more sec¬ 
ondary than primary. There has so far been no attempt to devise 
tests or to adapt or interpret any of the existing tests in accordance 
with Maslow's thc^ory of pc'rsonality development. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to describe pertinent 
personality variables as easily as intellectual ones, or to discuss their 
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distribution in the general population or in special groups with any 
confidence. 

No truly comprehensive work has been done with personality tests as 
such in the field of occupational psychology. There are many studies 
of particular groups by personality inventories, and a few with projec¬ 
tive and other techniques. Altliough the evidence is not extensive 
there nevertheless seems to be no doubt that some specialized occupa¬ 
tions, at least, do attract persons who resemble each other in some 
personality characteristics. How far this is true of occupations gen¬ 
erally we do not yet know, although we shall see that there seem to 
be some regular patterns. Although those who follow a particular 
occupation may tend to show certain personality patterns more often 
than other patterns there will be many in the occupation who do not 
have a modal pattern. My own studies suggest that the deviates 
may have a particular contribution to make, in part because they may 
look at problems in slightly different ways than the others. It is prob¬ 
able that some basic correspondences, in interests at least, are es¬ 
sential, and that the extent and number of deviations from the mode 
vary enormously from one occupational group to another. 

Certain kinds of people are genuinely unsuited to some kinds of 
occupations, and personality and interi'st factors are of major im¬ 
portance in determining this. It is certainly true that there is more 
than one job at which anyone could work contentedly, but it is probably 
also true that only one or two kinds of occupations would prove con¬ 
genial to each person. Although we have as yet no really adequate 
understanding of these relationships, a number of studies have used 
job families of various sorts which are essentially attempts to group 
together occupations with similar requirements of the person. The 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute classified 
occupations into the following broad divisions: 

I. Social service; workers committed to ideal or principle, to 
whom salary and personal gain are secondary. 

II. Business detail: maintenance and efficiency of a business. 

III. Business contact: direct influence on others. 

IV. Business service: contact for giving information or assistance. 

V. Professional, technological, and special; workers with special 

trade or set of skills. 

VI. Ideational or lingual: workers occupied in transmitting ideas. 

In addition Strong’s groups of occupations (see Table 7.2) indicate 
job families in this sense. 

Another problem enters into the difficulties of analysis of previous 
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research for this purpose. Except in such jobs as assembly line 
production where there is minimal chance for individual variation, 
how the job is done and sometimes even what is done under the same 
job heading will differ with the person who holds the job. The sort 
of approach now used by Flanagan in analyzing “critical incidents,’' 
that is, in assembling descriptions of behavior in particular instances 
on the job, can help to lessen the difficulties here. 

Another difficulty is that present techniques, especially projective 
ones, are apparently influenced to a greater degree than intelligence 
tests by socioeconomic background, and we have as yet no adequate 
normative data on this point (Auld). 

It is a matter of common-sense observation that a very disturbed 
person will find it difficult to function occupationally as well as 
socially. Some problems will clearly affect certain types of work 
more than others. We have very little information on this. As 
extreme examples, it is obvious that anvone who suffers in the least 
from claustrophobia should not attempt to be an elevator operator, 
but a compulsive neurotic with a mild phobia about dirt might make 
an excellent cleaning woman. There have been a few studies of 
relations between occupational success and general personality ad¬ 
justment which will be reviewed in Chapter 22. 

Busold has suggested that a- ong the deep psychological factors 
of importance for vocational choice and success which have been 
generally overlooked are: drives, positive and negative, against re¬ 
straint; expressed aims and ambitions; strength of will, self-confidence, 
and initiative; work types, e.g., the steady, the one who works best 
under direction vs. the one who must see his goal, the slow and exact 
vs. the rapid and careless, the persistent vs. the fatiguable, etc. He 
points out that we know little of the interrelationships of these factors, 
and of the vocations to which they are pertinent. 

Attempts to get at these more deep-seated factors have been few, 
and they arc necessarily time-consuming and difficult. They require 
careful and prolonged clinical studies, but they are probably essential 
to any real understanding of the relationships between personality 
variables and occupations. The few studies available have con¬ 
cerned limited groups and will be discussed in connection with specific 
occupations. 

Teevan conducted an experiment to determine whether or not per¬ 
sonality factors are correlated with choice of a major field in college. 
He used three broad groupings of college majors, and scores on the 
Blacky Pictures. (This test is interpreted in terms of psychoanalytic 
theory.) He found some significant differences; those in literature 
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had higher disturbance scores on Oral Eroticism than the other di¬ 
visions; the social sciences division had higher disturbance scores 
on Oral Sadism, Oedipal Intensity, Guilt Feelings, and Anaclitic Love 
Object; the science division had the lowest disturbance scores in 
nearly all categories. One difficulty with this interpretation is that 
the Blacky test is concerned only with disturbances in personal rela¬ 
tions. The results with these groups seem quite in accord with other 
observations, i.e., associations between verbalization and oral eroticism 
have been noted before; persons in the social sciences are likely to be 
or to have been struggling with parental relationship problems. 
Science division majors come out low on disturbance scores largely 
because they avoid problems in this area; they are just not interested 
in personal relationships, or they have effectively retreated from them. 

Personality inventories and vocation 

There have been a number of studies with personality inventories, 
the Bell, the Bernreuter, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In¬ 
ventory (MMPI), and others. Most of these, too, have applied to 
one or a few occupations, and will be discussed in relation to the spe¬ 
cific ones. The emphasis has usually been upon their use as selective 
devices, as is indeed true of most of the data available in this general 
field. We are not concerned with selection, as such, but it is evident 
that information derived from such studies is relevant to the general 
study of occupations and personality. 

Ghiselli and Barthol have surveyed the use of personality inven¬ 
tories in the selection of employees, and have combined the results 
of 113 studies into mean validity coefficients for various occupational 
groups. Their data are given in Table 7.1. Inventories seem to be 
most effective with sales personnel and least satisfactory with sup¬ 
ervisory, but the correlations arc extremely low for validity coefficients. 

Studies of the relationships between personality inventories and 

Table 7.1, Mean Validity Coefficients of Personality Inventories 

FOR VARIOITS Occl^PATIONAL GrOUPS (AFTER GhISELLI AND BaRTHOL) 




Total iV 

Total N 

Occupation 

Mean r 

Cases 

r\s 

Salesmen 

-f .36 

927 

12 

Sales clerks 

+ .36 

1,120 

8 

Trades and crafts 

+ .29 

511 

8 

Clerks 

+ .25 

1,069 

22 

Protective" workers 

+ .24 

536 

5 

Foremen 

+ .18 

6,433 

44 

Service workers 

+ .16 

585 

6 

General supervisors 

+ .14 

518 

8 
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vocational interests, as shown by choices or scores on interest tests, 
are rcvicwc\I in the section on interests. 


INTERESTS 

Interests may be thought of as one aspect of person¬ 
ality, b\it since tests for them have been separately developed we 
shall consider them separately. The term “interest” has been used in 
various ways. Super (1950) has classified these as expressions, mani¬ 
festations, tests, and inventories of interests. 

He defines expressed interest as the verbal profession of interest in 
an object, activity, task, or occupation. There has l)een relatively 
little research in this area; what there is has shown that the expressed 
interests of children (“Tm going to be a policeman when I grow up”) 
or adolescents are unstable, but that in adults they are quite stable. 

Manifest interest he takes to mean actual participation in an activity 
or occupation. If a person spends all his spare time on a hobb) , 
presumably something about it interests him. Manifest interest has 
often servtxl as a criterion for interest tests or inventories. 

Tested interests rc'fers to interests as mc'asnred by objective tests. 
The assumption here is that int^^est in an activity will res\dt in an 
accumulation of inforiiiation about that activity, and the amount and 
type of information can be measured. An example of this sort of test 
is the General Information Test which is part of the Air Force's selec¬ 
tion and classification battery, and which diflerentiated effectively 
between pilots, navigators, and bombardiers. 

Interest inventories are questionnaires in which the items are given 
an experimentally detc^iined weight, yielding a score that represents 
a pattern of interests. The best-known instruments of this type are 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank, with forms for men and women, 
and the Kuder Preference Record. Our discussion of interests will 
be primarily concerned with interests as inventoried. Work with the 
Strong Blank, up to 1943, was summarized in Strong's book, Voca- 
tioiwl interests of men and women; work with the Kuder Preference 
Record up to 1947 was summarized by Super (1947). There have 
been extensive studies since these summaries, but the basic findings 
of the earlier studies have been extended rather than altered. 

Interests are of importance for occupational psychology because it 
has been found that occupations can be differentiated in these terms. 
So far, concentration has been on high-level occupations. It has 
been shown that in each instance the men engaged in an occupation, 
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as a group, have a characteristic pattern of likes and dislikes different 
from the patterns shown by men in other occupations. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blanks can now be scored for the 
occupations listed in Table 7.2. Note also how these are placed in 
related groups. There are as yet no Group Scales for women. Some 
of the more recent keys for the women’s occupations have not yet 
been given Group assignments. 

Table 7.2. Scx>iung Keys Available for Strong Vocational Interest 


Blanks 

For 

Group I Group II 

Group Scale (iroup Scale 

Artist Matlicmatician 

Pflycholojjisl Kn|i?ineer 

Architect Chemist 

Physician Physicist 

Dentist 
Osteopath 
Veterinarian 


Group Group VI 

Group Scale Musi<’ian 

YMCA physical 
director 

Personnel manascr 
Public administralor 
YMCA secretary 
Social science teacher 
City school 
superintendent 
Minister 

Vocational counselor 

Group IX Group X 

Group Scale Group S<'alc 

Sales manager Advertising man 

Real estate sales Lawyer 

Life insurance sales Author-journalist 

For 

Group I Group II 

Physician Dentist 

Group V Group VI 

Housewife Life insurance sales 

Office worker 
Secretary-stenographer 

Group IX Group X 

English teacher Librarian 

Artist 
Author 


(1954) 

Men 

Group III Group IV 

Production manager Parmer 

Carpenter 

Aviator 

Printer 

Mathematics-physical 
science teacher 
Policeman 
Forest service 
Army officer 

Group VII Group VI11 

Certified public (iroup Scale 

accountant partner Senior CPA 

Junior accountant 
Offic'c worker 
Pur<‘hasing agent 
Hanker 
Pharmacist 
Mortician 


(iroup XI Additional Scales 

Presi<lent, manufacturing Masculinity-femininity 
concern Maturity of interest 

IBM operator Occupational level 

Specialization level 

’omen 

Group HI Group IV 

Mathematics-physical Nurse 

science teacher 

Group VII Group VIU 

Social science teacher Social worker 

YWCA secretary Lawyer 

Additional Scales 
PJlementary teacher 
Physical education teacher 
Dietitian 

T.aboratory technician 
Home economics teacher 
Psychologist 
Occupational therapist 
Buyer 

Business education teacher 
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Interests are not completely indcpeiident psychological (’iitities; 
they arc multiply determined. They arc the things the imlividual 
likes, pays spontaneous attf'ution to, observes, thinks about, or docs 
with satisfaction and enjoyment. People are, on the whol(\ more 
alike than they are different in interests, but the? differences are im¬ 
portant. Strong summarizes this as follows: 

Because research regarding interests has been so largely concerned with 
group differences, it has not been realized that likenesses among the in¬ 
terests of individuals are far more striking than differences. All groups so 
far studi(‘d agiee very well in their interests. Men regiirdless of age and 
economic or occupational status agree on all types of items to a high de¬ 
gree. There is also good agreement between the interests of men and those 
of women of corresponding ages. Only when differences in age and sex are 
both involved do we find correlations approximating zero for cci tain groups 
of items. The least similarity of interests occurs between 15-year-old boys 
and adult women: even here the correlation is .48 w'hen all items on the in¬ 
terest inventory are considered [p. 46]. 

Interests change with age, but become relatively stabilized in post- 
adolescence. They have some relationships to abilities, but are more 
closely related to attitudes. Sex differences are marked. To what 
extent interests may be affected by physiological variables and to 
what extent they are influenced by genetic factors is unknown. They 
differ with the environmental background of the individual. 

Analyses of interests 

One of the earlier studies attempting to analyze interests in terms 
of underlying factors was made by Thorndike. He used an 11-point 
scale, of 16 items, on which 122 college graduates rated their interests. 
Examination of the correlations led him to conclude that there is a 
great specialization of interests and that the group factors seemed 
more related to the characteristics of the situations responded to than 
to unitary “traits” in the persons. He suggests the following factors: 

1. Average or total tendency to enjoy. Apparently opposed to 
interests in sedentary games and a regular job. 

2. Liking for social intercourse, including talking. 

3. Liking for utility. 

4. Liking for the work of ideas and fancy. 

5. Liking for music. 

6. Liking for outdoor sport. 

More recent studies have been based on factor analyses. Thurstone 
analyzed Strong's data on 18 professions, and decided that the inter¬ 
correlations could be accounted for by 4 factors. Darley, 10 years 
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later, and with more scales available, found 6 factors. Strong made 
factor analyses of 36 cf his scales. Vernon (1949) on the basis 
of preferences between paired occupations (all of them high-level) 
extracted 4 bi-polar factors, which he compares with Spranger’s 
types and with Strong’s groups. The Kuder Preference Record 
gives scores for 10 types of interests which, altliough not arrived 
at by factorial methods, are comparable to factors. Guilford and 
his associates report a factor analysis study of human interests, 
including a number of non-vocational ones, which might be inter¬ 
preted as temperamental factors rathcT than as interests as usually 
defined.* The factors reported in these studies are given in Table 7.3. 

Table 7.3. Suggested Coriiespondences in Analyses of Interest 

Factors 


Thurslonc 

Science 

Durley 

'J'cclinical 

Vernon 
St'ienlilic vs. 
display 

Strong 

Science 

Kiuler 

Scientific 

Guilfortl 

Scientific 

People 

A. Welfare, uplift 
IL Welfare, uplift 

Social welfare vs. 

administration 
Gregarious vs. 
isolated 

People 

Social service 

Social welfare 

HuHineiis 

liuMine.sii detail 
CPA 

AdiiiiuHtration 
vs. welfare 

Business system 

(.’lericnl 

Computation 

Clerical 


RusinejiM coiilttct 


Contact 

Persuasive 

Business 

Language 

Verbal 

Verbal vs. active 

Language 

Jdlerury 




Isolated vs. 
gregarion.s 

Thing.s vs. people 

M eclianical 

Meidianical 



1 )isplay vs. .seiem*e 


Artistic 

M usii'al 

Aesthetic 

appreciation 



.\ctive vs. verbal 


Outdoor 

Physical drive 


OuLiloor work 

It can be seen that there are major agreements. All analyses sep¬ 
arate scientific, linguistic, social, and business interests in one way or 
another. What further breakdowns are found depends largely upon 
the material analyzed. For example, artistic and musical interests 
will not be factored out of a scale which does not include enough 
relevant items. Guilford’s physical drive factor and Vernon’s active 
vs. verbal factor may correspond, but this is largely a guess from the 
names given the factors and the items having high loadings. Some 
of the other correspondenc'es suggested by the table were arrived at in 
the same way. It should be noted that naming factors may be a 
somewhat tricky business. The names are largely impressionistic; 

* The non-vocational factors are: adventure vs. security; cultural conformity; 
need for diversion; autistic thinking; need for attention; resistance to restriction. 
In this group he also includes preference for outdoor work and physical drive, 
which are listed in Table 7.3. Many of these obviously have vocational implica¬ 
tions, but their relationship to factors from other studies is not evident. 
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they are intended to convey the essence of the factor as the experi¬ 
menter sees it. Two investigators may mean different things by the 
same word, and it is not necessarily true that everything subsumed 
under such a name in ordinary speech is relevant to the factor. 

Interests and heredity 

There have been only a few studies of family resemblances in in¬ 
terests (Strong, 1943; Berdie, 1944; Forster; Dvorak; and Carter), 
and there are various problems which make evaluation of the results 
difficult. Correlations between inventoried interests of fathers and 
sons ranged from 4-11 to 4-*48 in Strongs study, averaging 4“-29, 
with random pairs intercorrclating —.03. In Forsters study father- 
son correlation ranged from .00 to 4-*48 with a mean of 4--33. Super 
suggests that social position must be taken into account in interpret¬ 
ing these results, holding that socially acceptable aspirations match 
parental occupation only in the upper groups. Carter studied fra¬ 
ternal and monozygotic twins, finding intercorrelations of interests to 
be 4-*28 and 4--50, respectively. It would seem then that there is 
some hereditary influence, but this cannot be the whole story. 

Sex differences in interests 

That th(Te are sex diflerence. in interests is a matt('r of common 
observation as well as of test. Indeed, several masculinity-femininity 
scales have been constructed on this basis. As we remarked in Chap¬ 
ter 4, in this sense masculinity and femininity are a continuous vari¬ 
able, and cannot be dichotomized. The various studies of differences 
in interests corresponding to physical sex differentiation have been in 
close agreement (for example, Terman and Miles; Carter and Strong; 
Yum; Kuder; Traxler and McCall; Strong, 1943; Finch and Odoroff). 
In summary, men are more interested in scientific activities, mechan¬ 
ics, physical activity, politics, and sales activities than women are. 
Women show greater interest than men do in people, social and cleri¬ 
cal work, teaching, literature, art, and music. That these differences 
are of importance for vocational choice is obvious. 

Sex differences in attitudes which have vocational significance 
appear very early. Tyler found them, both in specific items and in 
organizations of interests, in first-grade children. Her interests were: 

A. Active outdoor play. 

B. Indoor play with toys. 

C. Paper-pencil-crayon activity. 

D. Helping adults with work. 
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Interests A, B, and C were relatively independent for both boys and 
girls, and all correlated negatively with D. D has a high negative 
correlation with masculinity; even at this age helping around the 
house is a feminine activity. Interests and Primary Mental Abilities 
were significantly correlated for boys, but not for girls. This sug¬ 
gested to her a role theory of the patterning of interests. 

Since the difference between the sexes is one of the earliest differences 
to become apparent to children, one might expect their attitudes about 
what things are appropriate for them to do might be related to these dif¬ 
ferences before other role factors such as class concepts and occupational 
stereotypes begin to influence interests. The fact that special abilities cor¬ 
relates with interests in boys but not in girls could be evidence that even 
at this age boys are beginning to formulate differentiated roles in accord¬ 
ance with the differentiated positions they must look forward to occupying, 
whereas for the little girl who sees her future in terms of her mother's life, 
distinctions on the basis of mental abilities would be irrelevant. 

Lehman and Witty studied vocational attitudes of 26,878 boys and 
girls from 8.5 to 18.5 years old. They found that girls tended to pre¬ 
fer occupations described as sedentary, aesthetic, involving personal 
service, teaching, whereas boys showed more preference for occupa¬ 
tions involving travel, niovcrnent, physical activity, giving orders. 
They also noted that vocational attitudes of boys change more with 
age than do those of girls. 

Stiong found the following correlations of interests: 

Between boys and girls, aged 16. +.61 

Between college men and college women +.74 
Between adult men and women +.71 

Lee reported relationships between the Terman-Miles Masculinity- 
Femininity Test and both the Bennett Mechanical Test and the Min¬ 
nesota Clerical Test. Men as a group perform significantly better 
than women do on the Bennett, and women are significantly better 
than mcm are on the Clerical Test. For a mixed-sex group the corre¬ 
lation between the Bennett Mechanical and the Terman-Miles M-F 
is -4~.57. This is higher than most of the validity coefficients for the 
Bennett, that is, there is a closer relationship between scores on the 
Bennett Mechanical Test and the Terman-Miles M-F test than there 
is between the Bennett and most of the criteria against which it has 
been validated. 

Correlations between occupational interests and Masculinity-Femi¬ 
ninity on the Strong scales are shown in Tables 7.4 and 7.5. These 
correlations are based on the records of 285 Stanford seniors for the 
men's scales and on 500 women for the women's scales. 
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Table 7.4. Correlation of Occupational Interests with XlAscuLiNm- 
Femininity, 285 Male Seniors (Strong, 1943) 


Occ'ni)alion Correlation 

Occupation 

Correlation 

Artist 

-.44 

Minister 

-.5G 

Psych olog is 1 

-.14 

Social science teacher 

-.40 

Architect 

-.11 



Physician 

-.0(1 

Musician 

- 41 

Dentist 

+ .14 

CPA 

- .29 

Mathematician 

+ 11 


Physicist 

+ .32 

Purchasing agent 

+ .4G 

Engineer 

+ .f)4 

Office worktT 

+ .1G 

Chemist 

+ .44 

Accountant 

+ 32 

Production manager 


ilanker 

-.01 

+ .79 




Iteal estate salesman 

-.28 

Aviator 

+ .7G 

Life insurance salesm.an 

- .49 

Farmer 

+ .68 

Sales manager 

- 31 

Carpenter 

Mathematics-physical 

+ .G3 

Lawyer 

- .G2 

science teaelier 

+ .49 

Author-journalist 

-.GO 

Printer 

+ .r>7 

Advertising man 

- .74 

Forest service? 

+ .r>9 

IVesident, manufacturing 




concern 

+ 03 

YMCA secretary 

-.34 



YMCx\ physical director 

-.03 



Personnel manager 

-OG 



City school superintendent 

- .al 




Table 7.5. Correi.ation of Occupational Interests with Mascui inity- 

Femininity, 

500 Married Women (Strong, 1943) 


Occupation 

Correlation 

Occupation 

C(>rrelation 

Physician 

+ .29 

Life insurance sales 

+ .15 

Dentist 

+ .29 

Social science teacher 

-.29 



YWCA secretary 

-.29 

Mathematics-physical 


Social W'orker 

- .20 

science teacher 

+ .27 

Lawyer 

+ .07 

Physical education teache 

r - .07 

English teacher 

- .47 

N urse 

-.17 

Librarian 

+ .09 

Artist 

+ .07 

Housewife 

-.03 

Author 

-.07 

Office worker 

+ .02 



Stenographer-secretary 

-.18 



Elementary teacher 

-.37 
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Shortly after interest scales were developed it became apparent 
that different forms were needed for men and women, and it was 
found that developing differentiations was more difficult for women 
than for men. On factor analyses, four factors were found in the 
women's scales by Crissy and Daniel. Three of these are like three 
of the factors found in the men's scales (see Table 7.3), interest in 
people, in language, and in science, but the fourth has no counterpart 
in the men s scales. They called this factor interest in male associa¬ 
tion. What seems to be the same factor has appeared in other analy¬ 
ses by other investigators who have given it various names: interest 
in order, interest in detail, non-professional intere'sts. It is a trouble¬ 
some one for occujiational differentiation because it seems to be pres¬ 
ent in a great many women and to such a degree that it outweighs 
more definitive vocational interests. It may represent the attitudes 
and outlook of women who have no career interests as such, but look 
only to a home life. Tyler s further studies may show whether inter¬ 
est D in her first-graders is essentially the same thing. 

Table 7.6 compares the vocations in men and women that are char¬ 
acteristic of the factors obtained by Crissy and Daniel for women and 
by Thurstone for men, on the Strong Test. The percentages in the 
table ar(' the amounts of total communality accounh^d for by each 
factor. 


Table 7.6. Vocations Chauacteristic of the Factors Obtained on 
Analysis of Scores on Strong for Men and Women 
(from Crissy and Daniel) 

For Women 



Male Association 

People, 45% 

Language, 21% 

.Science. 13% 

Positive 

loadiii|;s 

Housewife 

General ofiice 
Nurse 

Lawyer 

YWCA secretary 
So<'ial McieiK'C teacher 

English teacher 
Teacher, general 
Librarian 

Physician 

Dentist 

M athe mat ical- physical 
scieiK'e teacher 

Ne^ffttive 

loadings 

Author 

Librarian 

Artist 

Artist 

Dentist 

Author 

General office 
Secretary-stenographer 
Life insurance sales 

Secretary-stenographer 
English teacher 

Author 

l.ifc insurance sales 

For Men 


Business, 13% 

People, 17% 

Language, 29% 

Science, 41 % 

Positive 

loadings 

Real estate 

CPA 

I.ife insurance 
sales 

Ministry 

Teaching 

YMCA secretary 

Advertising 

Artist 

Lawyer 

Chemist 

Engineering 

Psychologist 

Negative 

\oaiVmg8 

YMCA secretary 
Artist 

Ministry 

Journalism 

Medicine 

Advertising 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Purchasing Agent 

Advertising 
lAIe insurance sales 
Real estate 
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Darleys analysis of the Strong brought out the following factors 
for women; 

1. Technical. 

2. Verbal or linguistic. 

3. Business contact. 

4. Welfare or uplift. 

5. Noii'professional interests. 

As reference to Table 7.3 will show, the first four also appeared in 
his analysis of the men's scales; the fifth seems to conespoiid with 
that found by Crissy and Daniel. 

Studies by Manson, and by Hogg, with independently developed 
occupational scales also did not differentiate among women as well as 
other scales differentiate among men. It seems very probable that 
generally women select their occupations more casually than men do, 
since for so many of them the occupation is not of primary importance. 
Hence it would be expected that women in different occupations, 
particularly in non-professional ones, would be less differentiable on 
the basis of their interests or a))titudes than men would be. 

Age and interests 

Several stutlic's have shown th.u interests do change with age. Dif¬ 
ferences at different ages above the teens, however, are less significant 
than sex differences, than differences among occupational groups, or 
than differences between unskilled and professional groups. 

Table 7.7 shows the major changes in interests as measured by 
Strong's Blank for Men, from age 15 to 25, and from 25 to 55. The 


Table 7.7. Major Changes in Interests fj^om 15 to 25 Years and 
FROM 25 to 55 Years in Percemage of Likes (from Strong, 1943) 


Classification of Interests 

N 

Items 

Rank 

Change, 

15-25 

Rank 

Change, 

25-55 

People, desirable traits 

13 

1 

+ 16.0 

20 

-1.8 

Amusements, general cultural 

13 

2 

+ 15.3 

18 

+2.0 

Occupations involving writing 

9 

3 

+ 15.1 

2 

-10.2 

School subjects 

30 

4 

+ 14.4 

9 

-3.8 

Linguistic, primarily writing 

23 

5 

+ 14.3 

5 

-6.9 

Possession of present abilities 

25 

0 

+ 14.0 

7 

+4.1 

Physical skill and daring 

19 

22.5 

-2.5 

1 

-17.0 

Occupations involving pliy.sieal 
danger, outdoors, mechanical 
pursuits, athletics, and travel 

21 

22.5 

+ 2.5 

3.5 

-7.0 

Dislike of change 

21 

20 

-4.6 

3 5 

+7.0 

Influencing others 

19 

7 

+ 13.6 

6 

-4.9 
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six items showing the largest differences were selected from each 
comparison, out of 25 classes of items. Only two of the particular 
items showing major changes from 15 to 25 also show major changes 
from 25 to 55, and these are in the reverse direction, that is 55 is more 
like 15 than it is like 25. It should be noted that the greatest differ¬ 
ence between 15 and 25 is in the increase in the total number of likes; 
this increase is found in all but three categories of items. Between 
25 and 55, on the other hand, there is more often a small decrease than 
an increase. Rank order correlations between 31 classes of interests 
are as follows: 


Between Ages Rho 

15 and 25 +.907 

25 and 55 + .885 

15 and 25 +.812 


It is evident, then, that interests change moderately but fairly 
rapidly between 15 and 25, and very little after that. There has not 
been a comprehensive study in changes of interest with age in women. 

Sollenberger s study of relations between urinary excretion of male 
hormone and interest maturity indicated that these correlations were 
higher than correlations between interest maturity and chronological 
age. 


Permanence of interests 

We have seen that the group pattern of interests changes relatively 
little at different age groups. How much change there is within indi¬ 
viduals over varying periods of time is another question. Again most 
of our data are from studies with the Strong. Correlations between 
two sets of scores for the same person on a single scale, obtained from 
different groups and at different time intervals, arc shown in Table 7.8. 

Table 7.8. Permanence of Interests, Correlations for Rkreated 

Tests (Strong, 1943) 

Correlation Coefficients 



11-Year-Old 

High School 

College 

College 

Interval 

Boys 

Boys 

Freshmen 

Seniors 

1 week 



+ .90 


1 year 

+ .62 

+ .69 

+ .80 


2 years 

+ .51 

+ .57 



3 years 

+ .31 


+ .68 


4 years 

5 years 

+ .31 



+ .75 

6 years 

9 years 

10 years 


+ .52 

+. 56 

+ .71 
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The closeness of the relationship decreases with increase in the inter¬ 
val between tests and increases with the age of the subjects tested. 

Data on perinanence of interests of individuals, in terms of agree¬ 
ment on the whole profile of 20 to 34 occupational scorc\s, are shown 
in Table 7.9. 

TaBLK 7,9. PEJtMANENCE OF OCCUPATIONAL InTEHEST PbOFILP.S 
(from Strong, 1943) 


Correlations 


N 

Sfhool 

(iradf 

liitcM'val h(‘two(‘ii 
Tests 

iV Oeeupat ional 
Scales 

Itaiijije 

Average 

S3 

11th 

3 weeks 

20 

- .32 to + .0l> 

+ .80 

148 

mil 

0 ^1 months 

20 

- . 08 to -f . 09 

+ .83 

57 

11th 

21 35 months 

20 

-.07 to + .90 

+ .81 

^^5 

13th 

1 year 

34 

+ . 00 to + . 98 

+ .8-1 

50 

Kith 

10 years 

34 

+ . 25 to + . 90 

+ .75 


Several studies have shown that vocational interests do not appear 
to be affected by experience in the specified vocation or in other voca¬ 
tions. Professional students with little experience score approximately 
the same as do men with many years of experience. W(^ do not, how- 
(wer, know how interest scores may be affected by early life experi¬ 
ences. It seems quite possible that one clue to differentiation of 
interests will be found here. 

Intelligence and interests 

A number of studies on the relationship between intelligence and 
interests have shown correlations ranging from about —.40 to 
The relation is affected by sex, age, amount of education, occupation, 
the type of intelligence test, and the type of interest. In general the 
higher positive correlations occur between scientific and linguistic in¬ 
terests and intelligence. Negative correlations are generally found 
between intelligence anxl social welfare, business contact, and business 
detail interests. Correlations between intelligence and interests for 
285 Stanford seniors on the Strong Blank are given in Table 7.10 on 
page 94. 

Aptitudes and interests 

The few studies of relations betw^ecii special aptitudes and interests 
have had generally negative results. Adkins and Kuder studied rela¬ 
tionships between the Kuder Preference Record and the Thurstone 
Primary Mental Abilities Te.sts, finding only one correlation above .30. 
This was between number ability and computational interest in 
women; a similar relationship was not found for men. They con- 
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Table 7.10. C^orrelation of Occupational Interests with 
Intelligence, 285 College Men (Strong, 1943) 


Occupation 

Correlation 

Occupation 

Correlation 

Artist 

+ .1B 

Minister 

+ .02 

Psychologist 

4-. 38 

Social science teacher 

-.21 

Arcliitcct 

+ .23 



Physician 

+ .24 

Musician 

+ .02 

Dentist 

+ .07 





CPA 

+ . 22 

Malheinuticiari 

+ .35 



Physicist 

+ .34 

Purchasing agent 

-.21 

Engineer 

+ .28 

Office worker 

-.25 

Chemist 

+ .35 

Accountant 

- .10 



Banker 

-.33 

Production manager 

+. 04 





Ileal estate salesman 

-.22 

Farmer 

+. 00 

lafe insurance salesman 

-.20 

Carpenter 

- .02 

Sales manager 

-.23 

Mathematics-physical 




science teacher 

+ .08 

Lawyer 

+ .13 

Printer 

-. 13 

Author-journalist 

+ 18 

Forest service 

~ . 03 

Advertising man 

+ .01 

YMCA secretary 

-.18 

President, manufacturing 


YMCA physical director 

-.18 

concern 

- . 03 

Personnel manager 

-.02 



City school superintendent 

-.00 




eluded that preference scores should not be interpreted as indicating 
the presence or absence of special abilities. 

Darley (1941b) found correlations ranging from +.04 to +.31 be¬ 
tween six of the Strong scales and tlie Primary Mental Abilities Tests. 

Gustad studied the relationship between vocational interests and 
Q-L Scores on the American College Entrance Examination (ACE) 
with 217 male college juniors as subjects. They were divided into 
three groups on the basis of their scores on the ACE: the dominantly 
quantitative (Q score higher than L); the dominantly linguistic 
(L score higher than Q); and those with approximately equivalent 
scores. The primary patterns of these groups were then compared on 
the Strong, but no consistent pattern differences were found. 

Presumably such special aptitudes as musical and artistic ability 
might show closer relationships with appropriate interest scales, but 
these have not been investigated. 

Interests and vocational choice 

Interest tests have been constructed by analyzing the differences 
in responses given by people with different occupations. But, if a 
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student's test score resembles that of men in a given occupation, will 
he be likely to choose that occupation spontaneously? Strong (1951) 
has reported 86 per cent agreement between interest scores taken of 
345 men while they were in college and the occupations they were 
engaged in 20 years later. He noted, too, that those who changed 
their occupations did not have as high mean scores, either before or 
after the change, as those who did not change. 

There has also been an investigation of the relation between interest 
patterns and occupational satisfaction. Sarbin and Anderson studied 
76 men and 24 women, over 25 years old, who had been subjects at 
the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau. Although this group 
had not been to college they were of higher educational and occupa¬ 
tional status than the average. In general, those in the group who 
were dissatisfied with their occupations had interest patterns which 
were not in accord with their occupations. 

Interests and personality: personality inventories 

There have been a number of studies based on personality inven¬ 
tories, most often the MMPI, although the Bell, the Thurstone Person¬ 
ality Schedule, and the Minnesota Personality Scale have also been 
used. 

Bcrdie (1943) studied relati^ nships between number of likes and 
dislikes checked on the Strong; the ACE; scores for morale, social 
adjustment, and emotionality from the MMPI; and grade standings. 
He concluded that the extent of likes or dislikes is closely related to 
the vocational interests. He found that people in occupations primar¬ 
ily involving personal relationships are characteristically acceptant, 
emotionally, of their surroundings, but that people whose occupations 
are more concerned with the “realities” of life tend to show rejection 
of their surroundings and perhaps cynical disillusionment. People in 
the rather dull, mundane occupations are generally indifferent to 
their surroundings. 

There are two studies of relations between the MMPI and the Kuder. 


Triggs applied both tests to 60 women and 35 men. For the women, 
the only significant relationship was between MMPI lie score and 

musical and social service interests on the Kuder. 
she found the following significant correlations; 

For men, however. 

Depression and social service 

-.34 

Depression and clerical 

+ .36 

Psychopathic rle\aation and mechanical 

-.41 

Femininity and mechanical 

-.37 

Paranoia and computational 

-.42 
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Paranoia and scientific —.38 

Psychasthcni '' and scientific -f'-33 

Psych asthenia and musical +.33 

Psychastenia and clerical +.33 

Schizoid trends and musical +.39 

Schizoid trends and clerical +.32 


Feather obtained MMPI and Kuder scores from 503 University of 
Michigan students (80 per cent male). He divided them into ad¬ 
justed and maladjusted groups: a subject was classed as maladjusted 
if he had an F-score over 69 on any diagnostic scale. He also divided 
them into two groups on the Kuder, separating them at the 74 per¬ 
centile. The significant differences between the normal and mal¬ 
adjusted groups by these criteria are given below. Entries marked 
with an asterisk were significant at the 1 per cent level, others at the 
5 per cent level. There were no significant differences in social serv¬ 
ice interests. 


Normal Higher on: 
Mechanical* 

Scientific* 

Mechanical-scientific * 
Mechanical-persuasive 
Mechanical and musical 


Maladjusted Higher on: 
Literary* 

Musical* 

Art 

Art and literary* 
Ijiterary and musical* 
Art and musical 
Literary and clerical 


On the other hand, Cottle, studying 400 male adult veterans, using 
Strong, Kuder, MMPI, and Bell, found very little relationship between 
the personality and interest inventories, although the personality in¬ 
ventories were related and the interest inventories were related. 
Perhaps some of the discrepancies are due to differences in the samples 
in the different studies. However, Darley and Alteneder in separate 
studies, with the Bell and the Strong, like Cottle found no significant 
relationships between the two for men. Alteneder did find some 
higher correlations for women: 


Social adjustment and laAvyer +.39 

Social adjustment and social worker +.38 

Emotional adjustment and teacher +.34 

Home adjustment and teacher +.26 


L. E. Tyler (1945), studying the relationships between scores on 
the Strong and other tests with college sophomores, found a few sig¬ 
nificant correlations with the Minnesota Personality Scale. The Social 
key correlated significantly with Strong’s Groups as follows: 
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Group I — .32 

Group II —.35 

Group V -f .25 

Group IX -f- .40 


She believes that the principal element in the social key is a desire 
to know many people, and that it indicates preference rath(*r than 
adjustment. She notes, too, that students w^th a tendency to avoid 
people were also more likely to have technical interests. 

Darley also found relationships between the Social Adjustment 
section of the Minnesota Personality Scale and the Strong Test, re¬ 
porting the following correlation ratios with particular Strong keys 
to be significant: 


Clieniist 

+ .16 

Carpenter 

+ .25 

YMCA secretary 

+ ..30 

Life iiisiiranco sales 

+ .41 

La^^ye^ 

+ .16 


Interests and p€^rsonality: the AUporUVernon Study of Values 

The Allport-Vernon Study of Vahu's (A*V) is designed to study 
attitudes in six categories: aestlu'tic, religious, economic, political, so¬ 
cial, and theoretical. There are marked sex diWercnces. There have 
been a number of studies inv(^stigating relationships betwc'en scores 
on this test and scores on the Strong or the Kuder, or choice of voca¬ 
tion, or major college course. These are summarized in Table 7.11 on 
pages 98 and 99. The data have usually been reported in terms of 
correlations. Although in different studies the correlations are usually 
low (only significant ones are recorded in the table), is is clear that 
agreement among the studies is so marked as to make it cjnite certain 
that relationships do exist. 

Interests and personality: personality integration 

Helper and McQuitty studied personality integration and the 
Strong scales for 34 occupations, and found that persons who exprt'ssed 
interest patterns characteristic of relatively few occupational groups 
obtained integration scores indicating a significantly higher aver- 
age degree of integration than was obtained by subjects expressing 
interest pattenis characteristic of a relatively large number of occupa¬ 
tional groups. 

In summary, we do not have occupational data based upon an ade¬ 
quate theory of the nature and development of personality, but we 



Table 7.11. Significant Relations between Allport-Vernon Study of Values and Occupational Choice, Major 

Subject or Test Scores, from Various Studies 
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Seashore 

College major, 

711 male college 
students 


1 Social science 

Health, physical education 

Social science 

Health, physical education 



Social science 

Health, physical education 

Health, physical education 

Sarbin and Berdie 
Strong, 

5i college 
students 

\ Group I 


Group V 


Group 1 


Group 1 

Burgemeister* 

Strong, 

164 college women 

English teacher 

Artist 

Nurse | 

Office worker 

Housewife 




Physician 

Dentist 

Social worker 

Office worker 

Author 

Librarian 

Lawyer 1 

Mathematics-physical - 
science teacher 1 

j Stenographer j 



Life insurance sales 
Stenographer 

Office worker 

1 Author 
' Librarian 

Artist 

Stenographer i 

Housewife j 

Life insurance sales 

1 

Duffy and Crissy 
Strong, 

108 female 
freshmen 

Artist 

Librarian 

Author 

Nurse 

Lawyer 

Office worker 


Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Office worker 

1 Artist 

Author 

t Creative or public per- j Lawyer 

formance occupa- j Office worker 

tions 1 Stenographer 

Biological sciences 

1 

Arsenian 

Cleeton V-I Inventbry, 
383 male freshmen 

Creative or public per¬ 
formance occupa¬ 
tions 

All others j 

Social welfare 


Business administra¬ 
tion 

Finance occupations 
Specialty sales 

Skilled mechanic 

Creative or public per¬ 
formance occupa- 
1 tions 

Stone 

Occupational 

Choice, 

279 male 
sophomores 

Teacher 

Literary 

Business 

Teacher 

Literary 

Banker 

Business 

Doctor 

Teacher 

Literary 
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do have strong indications that occupational preferences are closely 
related to different aspects of personality. The relationship has so 
far been most thoroughly studied in terms of interests. These are 
more important as determiners of the kinds of occupations that an 
individual will enjoy and be successful at than are intellectual factors. 
In addition, attitude and masculinity-femininity scales have shown 
such relationships. A beginning has been made with clinical studies, 
and these offer many promising leads for a better understanding of 
these relationships. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Differences 
in Social Inheritance 


Our social inheritance is not limited to such 
conditions as family position and wealth; it includes also the general 
situation of the community, the country, and the part of the world 
in which we are living. We do not often think of these things as 
having a direct bearing upon the ways in which we can make a living 
or spend our spare time, but they do. It is only necessary to con¬ 
sider the enormous differences in our own country in times of pros¬ 
perity, of war, and of depression, to see how great this elFect is. Not 
all members of the community are equally affected by such major 
changes, but none remain unafft' ^ed. 

Some idea of the enormous range of possible differences was given 
in Part I, when we discussed occupations in various societies. There 
arc also very great differences between societies which are at ap¬ 
proximately the same level of civilization and which have many cul¬ 
tural traits in common. It is more difficult to make a living as an artist 
or a composer in America than in France, even now. There are fewer 
artists in societies which do not value artistic productions, and fewer 
philosophers in societies which arc more intent upon material progress. 

The total cultural milieu may enormously limit the avenues of ex¬ 
pression open to its members. This may be fairly direct, by failure to 
support the occupation or even by social ostracism of those who follow 
it. It may be indirect in the sense that cultural elements not valued 
by the society may never become known to the members of it. With 
increasing literacy, all members of the group can be aware of occu¬ 
pations pursued only in other communities, but it is not enough to know 
that there have been at some time and place in the world exemplars 
of other ways of life. It must also be known or perceived as a pos¬ 
sibility for an individual in his own society. This is of the greatest 
importance. For example, most boys and girls in our country have 
read of great scientists and artists. For the most part, however, 
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these remain remote, almost mythical figures, with no personal rel¬ 
evance for the average boy, and it may never occur to him that per¬ 
haps he, too, could become a scientist or an artist. Perhaps not all 
of them could, in fact, but many more have the possibility than ever 
realize it. 

One of the most important general cultural factors is the degree of 
conformity required by the society, either in terms of the rigidity with 
which particular patterns of behavior must be adhered to, or in terms 
of the number of different stereotypes which are acceptable, or both. 
For example, the freedom of women to work varies greatly from one 
country to another, and so do the penalties inflicted on them for work¬ 
ing. In no country, with the possible exception of the Soviets about 
which our information is incomplete, is every occupation open to a 
man equally open to a woman with the pertinent qualifications. In 
our own society we arc witnessing constant and increasing changes. 
To work because of economic necessity is almost everywhere con¬ 
sidered respectable for a woman, if unfortunate, but there are many 
communities still where women who work because they want to and 
not because they have to are subject to some social or other penalties. 
This applies particularly to women who want to marry and work. 
Until very recently many states woukl not hire married women as 
teachers, and women who married while teaching were promptly dis¬ 
charged. In Australia, even now, in the state Civil Services, when a 
woman marries she is automatically demoted one step, and her pay is 
cut even though she may continue doing the same work as before. 

Another simple and very important aspect of the general cultural 
situation is the case with which an education can be obtained. If 
boys and girls cannot go beyond high school, except under most un¬ 
usual circumstances, they cannot make a free choice of occupations 
because there are many occupations which require a higher education. 
It is still not literally true that anyone who wishes to can get a 
college education in this country, but it is more nearly true than it used 
to be. Then, too, there is the matter of “wishing to” get a college edu¬ 
cation, Whether or not this is important to any one may be more a 
reflection of his social background than of his capacity to make use 
of such an education, or of his enjoyment of it. If no one else among 
a group of high school cronies is thinking of going to college one isn't 
likely to think about it. The role of education in these respects, and of 
scholastic performance as it is related to occupational performance, 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Expectation of college attendance varies with the social class po¬ 
sition of the family (Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb). It also varies 
with fathers occupation, as .shown in Table 8.1. Note that after 
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students get to college the percentage graduating is very similar in all 
groups except for those from farm homes. This may be because of 
the generally poorer preparation in rural schools. 


Table 8.1. The Relation between Fathebs Occupation and Pkob- 
ABiLiTY That a High School Graduate Will Enter College and That 
A CoLT.ECE Entrant Will Graduate (Warner, Havighurst, and I.oeb) 





Percentage 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of High 


of High 

of College 

School 


Bcliool 

Entrants 

Graduates 


(i rad nates 

Who Gradu¬ 

Who Also 


Who Enter 

ate from 

(iraduate 

FiilluT's Occupatitm 

College 

College 

from College 

Professional and semi-professional 67 

60 

40 

Managerial 

50 

5.7 

28 

White collar (clerical sales, 

service) 48 

57 

27 

Farmer 

24 

44 

11 

Factory, craftsmen, unskilled, etc. ^6 

58 

15 


Havighurst suggests the following scheme for estimating the prob¬ 
ability of college attendance (assuming equal propinquity of an edu¬ 
cational institution and equal intelligence) in relation to individual 
motivation and to socioeconomic status: 


Individual Motivation 


Socioeronoinic Status 
High (upper and upper middle) 
Medium (lower middle) 
bow (working elass) 


I.ow 

Doubtful 

bow 

Very low 


Medium 

High 

Doubtful 

bow 


High 

Very liigli 

High 

Doubtful 


Wolfle has estimat(‘d that in 1940, of the population then over 25, 5.5 
per cent would have had 1 to 3 years of college, and 4.6 per cent, 4 or 
more years. For 1960 he estimates these figures to be 8.9 per cent 
and 7.1 per cent. 

AnotluT important aspect of the conformity problem is seen in the 
requirements of ideational conformity, which are at present seriously 
hampering intellectual freedom in our country. Although these have 
not yet directly afi^ected occupational choice in many instances, in¬ 
creasing attempts to control scientific research are beginning to be 
limiting and serious. 


FAMILY, SOCIAL CLASS 

There is no society of any degree of complexity in 
which the father s position does not in some way influence the child’s 
socioeconomic position, and in this respect position includes occupa- 
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tion. The extent of the influence varies from society to society, and 
from one group to another within a society, as well as from one family 
to another. The amount and sort of education one wants or can get, 
as well as one’s occupational choice, are very directly influenced. It is 
more likely than not that a child will remain in or near his fathers 
general socioeconomic group. On the other hand, if he does leave 
his group, it will be most likely that he will do so through his own 
occupation, or through marriage into a different group. 

Parent-child similarities in occupation 

In a society which expects one son, often the eldest, to follow his 
father s profession, there is less personal choice than in a society in 
which there is greater occupational mobility between the generations. 
Such expectations vary from society to society, in different regions in 
one country, and from one time to another in the same country. It 
is, for example, less the rule now in our own country than it has been 
in the past. This is also true in so different a society as that of Japan, 
where a study of three classes of college students showed that, whereas 
in their grandfathers’ time 71.4 to 77.8 per cent entered hereditary 
occupations, in 1931 only 59.5 to 39.3 per cent did so (Koyama). 

Relationships between occupations of fathers and sons appear both 
in choices during college years and in actual selection of occupations. 
Nelson studied 3,211 students in 18 institutions, comparing their 
choice of occupation with their fathers’ occupations, and found that 
the number who would be expected to select the fathers’ occupation 
on the basis of chance greatly exceeded the actual number for agri¬ 
culture and labor (reflecting in part census changes in these cate¬ 
gories), but in all other occupations, and especially medicine, jour¬ 
nalism, and teaching, the number choosing was more than would be 
expected by chance. He concludes that there is a small but positive 
and significant relationship. Wilson, who studied graduates of the 
University of Kentucky, found that three-fourths of the men whose 
parents were also graduates of that university entered different occu¬ 
pations than their parents had. It must be pointed out that such 
figures are affected by the specificity of occupational classification. 
If they are based on definite occupations, such as a lawyer, they will 
l)e lower than if they are based upon occupational groups, such as pro¬ 
fessional. 

Kwoh investigated a sample of Chinese male college graduates 
which included about one-third of all those then in the United 
States. Compared with their own fathers and brothers, graduates 
were more often in professions, even though half were the sons of 
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businessmen. Chinese college graduates enter bnsiii(\ss Jess frequently 
than non-Chinese college graduates do, and three-fourths work out¬ 
side Chinese communities. Kwoli points out that their major busi¬ 
ness opportunities are in their own fathers' businesses, whieli are likel}- 
to be small old-fashioned places, and that professions carry higher 
prestige in Chinese communities as well as in the community gen¬ 
erally. 

College students, after all, comprise' a limited grouj) and are already 
selected on a social class basis to a consitlerable extent. S(*v(Tal 
other studies have bc'cn made which apply to broader grouj^s. 

Centers collected occupational data for about 650 men and their 
fathers, classifying them in terms of level on an occupational scale: 
large business, professional, small business, white collar, skilled 
manual work, semi-skilled work, unskilled work. Each man's occu¬ 
pation was recorded by the number of steps above or below his fa¬ 
thers occupation that his own was placed. The results arc shown in 
Table 8.2. For all strata the diffcaence was +-S5. He found that 
the over-all net mobility was small both in amount and extent, and 
that both amount and extent of mobility are greatc'st at the extremes 
of the occupational scale. His figures give 58 to 76 per cent of the 
sons’ occupations at the fathers' level or one adjacent to it; Davidson 
and Anderson give 60 to 73 per ^^nt for the same relationship. 


Table 8.2. Occupational Levels of Fathers and Sons (Centers) 


Occupational Level of Father 
Large business 
Profession 
Small business 
Wliite collar 
Skilled manual 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 


Occupational Levels of Sons in 
Relation to Father's Level 
-2.13 
-2.07 
- 1.10 
-0.38 
+ 1.08 
+ 1.42 
+3.77 


Reynolds selected a sample of 450 manual workers to represent a 
cross section of the working population of a city. Eighty per cent of 
these were the children of manual workers. Table 8.3 shows the rela¬ 
tion between their occupations (and those of their brothers and sis¬ 
ters), and the occupations of the fathers. He points out that these 
data have the following defects: (1) Some of the sibs are young and 
may advance to higher jobs. (2) The sample is not a complete cross 
section since it included only parents with at least one child in manual 
labor. (3) The occupational level of the father is taken as of the time 
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the child entered work. The first and third defects arc not very seri¬ 
ous, since changes in occupational level among manual workers are 
not common. 

Table 8.3. Occupational Level of Workers Compared to Occupa¬ 
tional Level of Father (Reynolds) 

Occupational Level of Children 


Occupational Level (% of distribution) 



of Fatlier 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

'Fotal 

1. 

Proprietor, etc. 

9 

4 

4 

40 

28 

7 

7 

3 

0 

100 

2. 

Professional, etc. 

8 


4 

30 

14 

14 

4 

12 

4 

100 

3. 

Foremen 

1.3 

3 

0 

43 

34 

6 

3 

0 

0 

100 

4. 

Skilled 

4 

.5 

4 

40 

2.5 

10 

7 

5 

2 

100 

5. 

Semi-skilled 

5 

0 

5 

45 

43 

0 

11 

4 

1 

100 

(). 

Unskilled 


1 

1 

26 

46 

11 

8 

5 

0 

100 

7. 

Clerical and sales 

3 

3 

0 

26 

26 

16 

10 

13 

3 

100 

8. 

Service and domestic 

3 

3 

0 

19 

32 

17 

14 

12 

0 

100 

9. 

Agriculture 

4 

4 

2 

24 

28 

18 

1 

5 

14 

100 


Studies of the Occupational Level Scale* 

of the Strong by 

Barnett, 


Ilandelman, Stewart, and Super investigated family background. 
Their data suggest that, whereas the father s occupation may deter¬ 
mine the vocational field, the mother’s background (expressed in 
terms of her parents’ occupations) is more clearly a determiner of the 
socioeconomic level of interest. Sons of skilled workmen whose 
mothers come from superior socioeconomic backgrounds tend to have 
interests characteristic of higher occupational levels; perhaps they 
acquire also from their mothers a more positive evaluation of post- 
high school education and of white collar jobs than is typical of boys 
whose mothers as well as fathers come from skilled or semi-skilled 
backgrounds. There is some rather unclear relationship between re¬ 
ligious background and occupational level scores of sons of skilled 
workmen. Sons of Protestants and sons of mixed marriages both 
score higher than sons of Catholics, and the difference is significant in 
the latter case. 

That there are regional differences in vertical mobility has been 
demonstrated for attorneys by Adams, who reported that those from 
the Northeast had their origin in families of lower occupational pres¬ 
tige more frequently than attorneys in the Midwest and even more 
frequently than attorneys in the Southwest. 

* This scale contrasts the interests of semi-skilled laborers with the interests 
of professional men. There have been a number of discrepant opinions as to 
what this scale really measures. The study by Barnett, Ilandelman, Stewart, 
and Super concludes that it is a measure of the socioeconomic level where the 
individual will be most comfortable. 
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Eminence and level of social origin 

A number of studies have noted that eminent men do not come with 
proportionate frequency from all socioeconomic levels. To have 
been born in a lower socioeconomic group does not make it impossible 
to achieve eminence in any field, but it certainly makes it less prob¬ 
able. Tlie effect may be an indication of the greater opportunities 
open to upper-class persons, as well as an indication of their more fre¬ 
quent high intelligence; it may also indicate differences in motivation 
resulting from training, but on this point we have no information. 

The relationship holds in all fields of activity, letters, science, art, 
business. About half our eminent scientists have been the sons of 
professional men (Cattell and Brimhall; Roe, 1953; Visher). In 1932 
Taussig and Joslyn reported that about 70 pc'r cent of business leaders 
came from 10 per cent of the population. At that time over half the 
business leaders had fathers who were businessmen; they estimat('d 
that by mid-century the proportion would be two-thirds. Davis stud- 
i(3d eminence and level of social origin of 803 native males listed in 
WJio^s Who in the East for 1942-1943. The results are reported 
below in terms of the number of cases in the sample pc'i* 100,000 of the 
base population, which was taken as the number of males in the oceu- 
pational group in 1900. 


Fathers Occupation 
Professional 
Business 
Clerical 
Labor 
Agriculture 


Sample Cases per 100,000 
Base Population (1900) 
73.5 
38.0 
4.9 
1.2 
4.2 


Similar relationships hold in other societies. Geiger has reported 
that the Danish intelligentsia arc recruited more nuinerously from the 
professional classes, especially those in the languages, art, and music. 
The middle class, although in smaller proportions, has made a notable 
contribution to the more practical sciences and to the well-to-do in 
business, and the few members of the lower class who broke into the 
intelligentsia usually achieved enduring fame. The last point is of 
interest; presumably it is so much more difficult an achievement for a 
man from this social level that only very superior ones with great 
drive manage it. 


Personality differences and social class 
It has been demonstrated that there are personality differences as¬ 
sociated with social class, and, since it is also apparent that both so- 
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dal dass and personality are associated with occupational factors, one 
relationship may enhrmce the other. Auld has surveyed the available 
studies on differences in personality test responses associated with 
differences in socioeconomic background. Data on the following 
tests were available; Bemreuter, Brown, California Test of Personal¬ 
ity, MMPI, Pintner Aspects of Personality Inventory, Pressey X-O, 
Rorschach, SRA Youth Inventory, TAT, Vineland, Wisconsin Scale of 
Personality Traits, and Woodworth-Matthews. He found that mid¬ 
dle-class subjects always get more "favorable” scores than do lower- 
class subjects. In about a third of the studies reviewed, differences 
were appreciable; they were larger when social rather than economic 
measures of social status were applied, and when the subjects had a 
considerable spread in social status. 

It should be borne in mind that these results mean only that, on 
standard personality tests, lower-class subjects receive less favorable 
scores; they do not necessarily mean that lower-class subjects have 
less desirable personalities. Tests have been developed for the most 
part by persons with middle-class backgrounds and mores; their 
standards are those of their own group. From the standpoint of the 
whole society these are not necessarily the best; in fact there seems 
no particular reason why it should be desirable for all members of a 
community to have similar personality structures. On the contrary a 
good argument could be advanced for the desirability of more varia¬ 
tion. 

This sort of bias can be very pervasive and difficult. Psychologists, 
for example (Roe, 1952), tend to get scores indicating better adjust¬ 
ment on the Group Rorschach, For a number of reasons it seems 
clear that this means only that the Rorschach is interpreted in terms 
of the sort of self-ideal held by psychologists, and this is not quite the 
same as that of, say, biologists and physicists. However, the fact 
that there arc rather consistent differences in scores on tests need not 
mislead us too far if allowance is made for this difference, and if in¬ 
terpretations are not made in absolute value terms. 

Remmers, Horton, and Lysgaard hypothesized that high school stu¬ 
dents would show differences associated with social class in: 

1. Deferred gratification behavior patterns. 

2. Level of aspiration. 

3. Ideology. 

They questioned a 2,500-pupil sample of 15,000 high school stu¬ 
dents, and the results supported the hypothesis. They point out that 
the middle-class pattern of deferred gratification, higher level of 
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aspiration, and an ideology that is primarily one of business rather 
than labor-socio-political is the one generally emphasized by our 
schools. They consider this a hardship on working-attitude stand¬ 
ards. It may be one reason why schools are on the whole less palat¬ 
able to students from homes of lower socioeconomic level. 


RELIGION 

Religious affiliation may have some relation to oc¬ 
cupational selection, but in the over-all social picture it is usually an 
indirect one, and most often incidental to other aspects. In any 
community the dominant or influential group is usually of the same 
religious affiliation, taken broadly (e.g., Protestant), and in some 
places even of a single sect (c.g., the Monnons). In such situations 
the members of other groups arc likely to be at a disadvantage, either 
in the obtaining of jobs, or in advancement in a busin(?ss or profes¬ 
sional hierarchy (Dalton). In individual instances, of course, the 
disadvantage may be very direct. A proprietor may give preference 
to members of his own religious group, or may even refuse to liirc 
those of certain other groups. Fair Employment Practices Acts for¬ 
bid this, along with discrimination on the basis of race, but it cl(*arly 
does occur. 

Religious affiliation and eminence 

There seem to be no data on occupational distribution by religious 
affiliation for the population at large. There are, however, several 
studies of the religious affiliations of eminent persons. Clear differ¬ 
ences appear in these studies, but it is more probable that the basic 
association is with elements in the religion attractive to persons who 
become eminent in various fields rather than with external restrictions 
on occupational selection, except for Jews. 

Fry classified about the first half of WJio*s Who entries in 1910- 
1911 into occupational and denominational church membership 
groups. Only 56 per cc'iit had given a denominational affiliation; this 
is roughly the same as that recorded for the total population. Failure 
to give an affiliation did not necessarily mean that one was lacking. 
It can, however, be fairly interpreted as meaning at least that an af¬ 
filiation was personally unimportant to the sijbject. He rioted that, 
the more creative or mechanical the occupation, the less likely church 
membership was to be recorded, the figures running from 23 per cent 
to 64 per cent (except for religious workers). His calculations of the 
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amount of denominational representation in Who's Who in proportion 
to general church menibership in the country as a whole are shown in 
Table 8.4. lie noted also that the Congregationalists and Unitarians 
are especially high among scientists and the Roman Catholics espe¬ 
cially low. Davis gives similar results for an analysis of Who's Who 
in the East for 1942-1943. Her data, computed on a somewhat differ¬ 
ent basis, are also given in Table 8.4. 


Tabi.e 8.4. Religious Affiliations of American Leaders (Data of 

Fry and of Davis) 


Unitarian 

Reformed 

Universalisl 

Episcopalian 

Congregational 

Quaker 

rresbyterian 

Christian Scientist 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Disciples of (Christ 
Lutheran 
Roman Catholic 


Denominational Representa¬ 
tion, Who's Who, 1910-1911, 
in Proportion to Church 
Membership 
(Fry) 

3 * 2.5 

6.25 

6.43 

6.07 

4.96 

4.40 

3.11 

1.27 

0.89 

0.70 

0.61 

0.32 

0.31 


Sample Cases per 100,000 
Male Church Members, 
Who's Who in the East, 
1942-1943 
(Davis) 

20 


4 

4 

4 

1 

1 


0.1 


The finding that very few scientists, at least among the eminent, are 
Catholics has been noted by other workers also (Knapp and Good¬ 
rich). I have discussed the possible implications of this elsewhere 
(Roe, 1953). Note that tlie Protestant sects contributing the fewest 
scientists also discourage free inquiry among their members and exer¬ 
cise a tight control over them. 


RACE 

Differences in the occupational opportunities that 
are open to different racial groups in America are well known. Oc¬ 
cupational distributions of Negroes in the working population are 
given in Chapter 10. Discrimination is slowly decreasing with gen¬ 
erally changing attitudes, helped by such factors as Fair Employment 
Practices Acts. Ruchames, in a study of the results of the FEPC, 
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points out that discrimination and prejudice cannot be eliminated by 
force alone, but that on the other hand education unaccompanied by 
at least the possibility of force is futile. Experience has indicated 
that once the barriers are lowered it is simple to continue, but this 
must always be on terms of complete equality. 

In fact it has been shown in many studies that where the Negro is 
equally well trained he is no less effective than the white. Such studies 
as that of Bullock, reported below, demonstrate nicely the essential 
irrelevance of the fact of race to the realities of the working situation. 

From a directory of Texas manufacturers, Bullock made a random 
selection of 989 enterprises and studied their attitudes towards the 
employment of Negroes. It should be noted that Texas is one of the 
states where racial barriers are drawn very sharply. His conclusions 
are; 

This study allows the conclusion that the job and quantity elements of the 
Negro employment policy of Texas manufacturing firms are more closely 
associated with the economic nature of the firms than they arc with the 
racial attitudes held by their personnel managers. Whether or not Negroes 
ar(‘ regularly employed by a firm appears to be in the main a function of 
the type of ownership [corporative firms employ more than noji-corporativc 
types; heavy manufacturing more than light or clean], of satisfactory ex¬ 
perience with Negro workers, and ol the size of the city in which the firm 
is located. The number of Negroes employed depends more upon the type 
of industry, type of ownership and size of service area [there arc more 
Negroes in firms crossing state boundaries] than upon crnployc^r attitudes. 

It is in the quality test of opportunities for (anployment that racial atti¬ 
tudes show their greater influence. The type of industry appears more 
functional with regard to the occupational levels on which some Negroes 
are allowed to work, but the number allowed to work on these levels ap¬ 
pears to be more closely related to attitudes than to the economic nature of 
the enterprise. Our findings imply a decreasing preference for Negro work¬ 
ers as the occupational level increases 

Not only is the Negro quite capable of adequate performance at 
most kinds of work, but it has been the general experience that opposi¬ 
tion to Negro coworkers decreases with contact with them. Both 
Army and industrial studies have shown that attitudes towards integra¬ 
tion of Negroes into previously all-white groups vary with the actual 
experience of members of the groups in working with Negroes. Army 
studies showed that integration of white and colored troops was most 
favored by white soldiers who had been in closest contact with Negro 
troops and least by those with no such experience. (Stouffer et al.) 

A similar study in industry shows that whites who have Negro co¬ 
workers are markedly more favorable to working with Negroes, or 
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even under them, than are whites who have not worked with Negroes 
previously. Some data are given in Table 8.5. 

Table 8.5. Acceptance of Negroes as Coworkers (Opinion Research 

Corporation) 

Percentage Responding “Yes” 


All riglit to work next to a Negro 
All right for company to hire Negroes for 
my type of work 

All right to work under a Negro supervisor 
Agree that companies should train Negroes 
to fill higher skilled jobs 
Agree that companies should open up white 
collar jobs to Negroes 


Whites Who 

Whites Wlio Do 

Have Negro 

Not Have Negro 

Coworkers 

Coworkers 

84 

59 

79 

59 

54 

37 

56 

43 

63 

50 


We have noted that where the Negro is equally well trained he is 
no less effective than the white. The problem of obtaining training, 
however, is very much more difficult for the Negro than it is for the 
white. This applies to vocational as well as to general education. 
It will be some time before the desegregation ruling of the Supreme 
Court can bring about any genuine change in these areas. Even in 
communities where segregation has not been the rule fewer Negroes 
have been able to take advantage of the available education, or have 
wanted to. Economic pressures have ordinarily been heavier upon 
them, and it has not always been true that additional education 
opened up better jobs to them, although this has been generally so. 

Loop made a study of 6,799 Negroes living in Manhattan and found 
that, although advanced education was necessarily of value in securing 
professional positions, and there was an inverse relation between the 
amount of scholastic training and employment in domestic jobs, there 
was no appreciable effect of education in industrial, semi-professional, 
or professional service-attendant fields. He pointed out that the 
slower vocational progress of the Negro is hampered by many factors 
other than education, including frequent exclusion from unions. 

Limited as are the general opportunities, individual Negroes have 
entered a very large number of fields. Johnson, studying 5,512 Negro 
college and professional graduates, found 204 different male and 104 
different female occupations represented. But there is a heavy con¬ 
centration in a few occupations; education 40 per cent; medicine 12 
per cent; dentistry 8 per cent; law 4 per cent; and the ministry 3 per 
cent. 
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Race and eminence 

There are, naturally, relatively as well as absolutely fewer members 
of racial minority groups who achieve any degree of eminence. Such 
persons not only must overcome many more obstacles in achieving 
greatly; they also meet another obstacle in obtaining equal nicognition 
for equal achievement. Smith, in study of racial origins of eminent 
persons in this country, found that Indians had about one-tenth as 
many chances for eminence as the population in general, but that 
even so they had almost three times as many chances as do Ne groes. 
In a later study, with Moton, he noted that the Jewish contribution 
among prominent Americans is not as high as that of the population in 
general, in spite of their generally high capacities. 

It is clear that social pressures of various sorts are an extremely im¬ 
portant factor in determining occupational possibilities. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Differences 
in Education 
and Other 

Biographical Factors 

In this criAi'TEK we shall be concerned with the 
relationship between life occurrences and occupational choice and 
progress. Among the most important of tliesc? biograplucal factors 
are differences in education. Other factors include experiences in the 
family while growing up. It is probable that such experiences are 
major factors in the development of interests and in the choice of a 
career, but there is very little direct evidence as yet available. 


EDUCATION 
Amount of education 

The total amount of eilucation received is obviously a factor of con¬ 
siderable importance, although other aspects of education are also 
related to occupations. The correspondence between amount of edu¬ 
cation and occupational level is not perfect. Professional occupations 
for the most part have quite exact educational and training require¬ 
ments, and without meeting these at least minimally it is now almost 
impossible to enter any of these fields. Business requirements are 
much less definite: for the most part, however, a high school education 
is a prerequisite. How helpful a college education may be in business 
varies with the individual situation. As college education becomes 
more customary it will become more and more expected, even though 
it may have relatively little importance for the job itself. Even lower- 
level white collar jobs generally require a high school education, or at 
the very least several years beyond grade school. Jobs in the skilled 
and lower manual categories often do not require education beyond 
grade school. Nevertheless, with larger percentages of the population 
going through high school, more and more high school graduates are 
going into manual jobs, for which their high school training has not 
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only not been much help, but may even prove to have been a hin¬ 
drance. This is because the average high school is oriented towards 
the white collar or professional occupations as ideals; to turn to manual 
work may then be frustrating, even though it is actually better suited 
to the individual. 

Wolfle has reported changes in the level of education of the popula¬ 
tion, and his data are shown in Table 9.1. Educational level is seen 
to be steadily increasing. (See also Table 9.4.) 

Table 9.1. Percentages of Population over 25 Years of Age at 
Various Educational Levels (Data from Wolfle) 



1940 

1950 

1960 



(estimated) 

0 -8 grades only 

60.4 

50.2 

40.0 

9-12 years 

29.5 

36.9 

44.0 

1-3 years college 

5.5 

7.1 

8.9 

4 or more years college 

4.6 

5.8 

7.1 


Number of years of education is only a crude measurement of the 
actual acquisition of knowledge. This was so even when advance¬ 
ment in school from year to year meant that at least a minimum of 
learning had been accomplished. Now that many school systems have 
adopted the practice of promoting students yearly no matter what their 
accomplishment, the amount of education is coming to have little 
more significance than chronological age. (Allen and Krone.) 

The situation is not greatly different in the colleges. A number of 
colleges, particularly state-supported ones, have adopted the position 
that any citizen who wants it is entitled to a college education. Since 
there are a number of persons in the community without the in¬ 
tellectual resources to profit by the usual college curriculum they have 
introduced courses which these students can pass: waiting tables is an 
extreme example. Even apart from this there are great differences in 
the level of mental ability of students in various colleges. In 1938, of 
355 colleges using an intelligence test for freshmen students, the 
college averages ranged from IQ 122 to IQ 94, with an over-all average 
of 108. In the lowest ranking college, one-fourth of the freshmen had 
IQ’s under 90 and fewer than one-fourth had IQ’s of 100 or more 
(Super). Data on AGCT scores of all freshmen admitted to 41 dif¬ 
ferent colleges in 1946 are shown in Fig. 9.1. 

An undergraduate college major does not have any necessary rela¬ 
tion to the vocational field the student will enter. An undergraduate 
major is not sufficient for any professional work above the technologi¬ 
cal level. Those who go on to post-graduate studies, however, are 
very likely to work in the field of their post-graduate majors. The 
^ correspondence is almost perfect for physicians and dentists; it is high 
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for engineers and lawyers but lower for businessmen. Post-graduate 
business education is not common, nor are there any occupations 
requiring it as there are for post-graduate professional education. The 
estimated occupational distribution of college graduates by major 
fields, on July 1,1953, is shown in Table 9.2, page 120. (Wolfle, 1954.) 

There are, in fact, quite a number of occupations that have no edu¬ 
cational requirements, although the personnel managers may prefer 
to hire workers who are literate to at least some degree. Edgerton 
and Blum have pointed out that statements of educational require¬ 
ments, particularly for lower-level jobs, have been too general and 



Fig. 9.1. AGCT scores of all freshmen admitted to 41 different colleges in 1946. 
Each bar represents a different college. The horizontal line shows the median 
AGCT score of all freshmen admitted in 1946. The upper and lower ends 
indicate the 75th and 25th percentile scores. (From Wolfle.) 

ordinarily are unrelated to the actual job duties. Some jobs require 
no knowledge of reading, writing or arithmetic; some require only 
the reading of numbers or letters, or of words on controls or switches, 
and so on. A surprising variety of jobs have low literacy require¬ 
ments. This is shown in the study by Altus and Mahler. They 
analyzed the types of occupations pursued by draftees classed as 
"illiterate” by the Army and sent to literacy school for 12 weeks of 
training. Table 9.3, page 121, gives the 16 most frequent of these oc¬ 
cupations, accounting for 81 per cent of all trainees studied. Tlie main 
occupation for each man (followed for at least 1 year) is listed. 

That the amount of education may be related to unemployment 
during periods of stress, such as a general depression, has been shovm 
by DeVinney. He studied the situation in Chicago in 1934, and his 
sample included 100,000 males and 30,(X)0 females. Within the same 
socioeconomic levels and age groups there was a significant negative 
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Table 9.3. Classification of Illiterates by Occupation (from Alius 

AND Mauler) 




l*erccntage 


Occupation 

Whites 

Negroes 

both 

Farm hand 

(iO.8 

32 0 

,52.0 

Truck driver 

13.1 

10.5 

15.1 

Laborer, general 

(>.0 

12.4 

7.9 

Laborer, construct ion 

3.4 

.5.0 

4.0 

Cook 

1 .3 

.5.4 

2 5 

Mechanic’s helper 

i2.() 

3.7 

2.5 

3'ractor driver 

•iA 

0.8 

1.0 

Sawmill worker 

1 0 

3.7 

1 .8 

Porter 

0.0 

5.0 

1 0 

Section hand, railroad 

1.4 

3.0 

1 0 

Service station attendant 

0 8 

3 4 

1 0 

Fainter 

1 3 

1 0 

1.4 

Welder 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

Lumberjack 

1 4 

0 3 

1.0 

Carpenter 

1 1 

0.7 

1.0 

Total number 

1,400 

.580 

1,008 


relationsliip between schooling ami unemployment. It was not clear 
whether this relationship held for all educational levels, but it did 
hold for every age group and eve *v occupational level. 

Ill a study of 3,918 clients at a relief organization, Sweltzer and 
Adams reported that they found no relation between amount of edu¬ 
cation and job merit ranking. Their subjects had education ranging 
from 1 year of high school to 4 years of professional training. 

The relationship between employment and education may be some¬ 
what complex with disadvantaged groups. For example, Metcalfe 
investigated Negro applicants at a vocational adjustment bureau. He 
found that those with considerable schooling had had more jobs and 
more varied jobs than those with less schooling, but that more of 
those without vocational training had already held jobs than those 
with such training. This mav be attributed to the fact that most of 
those without training had taken domestic jobs, and the girls who had 
had vocational training were reluctant to acc ept this work, 

Scholastic achievement 

There is a relation between scholastic achievement and vocational 
choice but only of a very general sort. On the whole, those with 
higher grades tend to wind up in occupations of higher levels. Gist, 
Pihlblad, and Gregory found a fairly consistent correspondence be¬ 
tween average scholastic achievement and subsequent occupation, the 
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professional groups showing higher academic records; yet there was 
marked overlapping of grades between occupational groups. 

Particular experiences may be crucial for occupational choice. 
The discovery of the possibility of finding things out for oneself, of 
personal involvement in research, has been a major factor in turning 
many men to science. 

Various workers have investigated the relationship between scholas¬ 
tic achievement and success. Success may be defined in various 
ways. One easy way is to view income as a measure of success. 
There are many reasons why this is not ideal, but within one occupa¬ 
tional group and age level it is not too unsatisfactory, provided that 
the range of other economic factors is controlled. For example, one 
cannot reasonably compare success, in terms of income, of teachers 
who are in a large city school system and those who are in a poverty- 
stricken small southern town. Another technique for determining 
success is to use ratings from superiors, or from others who know the 
subject’s work. This also has difficulties. One cannot get a very 
large group of subjects, if they must all be known equally well by 
several raters, so that it usually results in having to compare ratings 
of different raters as well as of different subjects. This introduces 
complications, especially as it seldom happens that all the raters have 
been well-trained and that a preliminary study to see how well they 
agree has been made. 

Several studies report a positive relation between success in school 
and "success in life.” (Diaz-Gasca, Krehl.) Another worker reports 
a large degree of correlation between school attainment and later suc¬ 
cess in theology and professional academic groups, and a low correla¬ 
tion for the medical profession. (Kramm.) This is not too surpris¬ 
ing: theologians and general academic groups need the sort of verbal 
ability that is helpful to high scholastic attainment; physicians gen¬ 
erally do not, at least not to the same extent. 

Trout has reported that academic success in high school shows no 
clear-cut trend with success in later life, but that academic success in 
college has a significant relationship with financial success later. Mos- 
sin (see below) also found no significant correlation between high 
school grades and selling performance. 

There is one study of the relation between high school grades and 
employment history and income, based on 20,000 Boston high school 
graduates as subjects. (Ryan and Morton.) No consistent relation 
was found between school grades and occupational achievements, 
but there are some intriguing details. Among boys, fewer of the aver¬ 
age and inferior students were employed, but those who were had 
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more regular employment than the better students. Perhaps the bet¬ 
ter students were more easily dissatisfiexl or more often had jobs that 
did not utilize their capacities. Inferior scholars had significantly 
higher weekly earnings than the average scholars did; the superior 
also earned more than the average scholars did, but this difference 
was not significant. It is far from clear why the inferior scholars 
should earn more than the average ones. We do not know what oc¬ 
cupations they were in. Perhaps more average scholars went into 
low-paid white collar jobs, whereas inferior scholars became skilled 
workers, who are usually better paid. Among the girls, however, 
the situation was quite diflFerent: there was a positive relationship be¬ 
tween school marks and each of various measures of employment ad¬ 
vantage: numbers employeel, income, job continuity, etc. The au¬ 
thors suggest that this may be in part because more girls who would 
seek immediate employment took commercial courses and hence were 
better trained. 

Jepsen studied income and college grades of male graduates of 
Fresno State College from 1929 to 1941. He found no relation b(‘- 
tween grades and income for the total group or within different occu¬ 
pational groups. On the other hand he did find an average corrtda- 
tions of +.27 between number of extracurricular activities and in¬ 
comes for the various occupational groups. The figures for separate 
groups are: 


Professional 

(n = 27) 

-i-.06 

Administrators 

(n = 39) 

4-.28 

Business 

(n = 110) 

+ .23 

Teaching 

(n= 117) 

+ .32 


In another study of extracurricular activities, Soderquist reported 
a bi-serial correlation with teaching success, as rated by public school 
superintemdents, of +.25. His 407 subjects were a rather special 
population, being in a work-relief project for unemployed teachers. 
It was interesting that 80 per cent of the women who had participated 
in extracurricular activities, and only 59 per cent of those who had 
not, were in the above-average group, but that for the men there was 
no difference related to extra activities. Extracurricular activities 
also showed some relation to distinction in W1k)S Who, according to 
Knox. 

Peterson, Obouni, Wallace, and Smith found little relationship be¬ 
tween scholarship in college and success in teaching, when success 
was measured by ratings by superintendents and principals. They 
believe this was due to the unreliability of the ratings. When schol¬ 
arship was compared with salary, the corndation for men principals 
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and high school teachers was +-71 (over twice that found by Jep- 
sen), and for women elementary and high school teachers it was 
+.64. Stuit also found very little relationship between teaching and 
university grades (bi-serial r +.314), with ratings by superintend¬ 
ents and principals as a criterion. 

Much higher correlations were reported by Tudhope in England. 
Inspectors* estimates of teaching ability of 96 experienced men and 
women correlatcxl +.81 with college final marks. The difference may 
lie in the reliability of the ratings (perhaps his inspectors were better 
acquainted with the subjects) or in the validity of the grade scoring 
system, or both. Whatever the cause, such discrepancies make any 
general estimate of the situation impossible. 

One may also interpret success in terms of satisfaction or con¬ 
tentment rather than in terms of income or superiors* ratings. In a 
study of 169 Hunter College students (women) Crosby reported that, 
9 months after graduation, there was no significant relation betw^een 
job satisfaction and academic achievemc'nt. Job satisfaction was 
measured by a questionnaire which gave the following distribution: 
63 per cent satisfied, 25 per cent indifferent, and 12 per cent dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Mossin investigated selling performance and contentment in rela¬ 
tion to school background. His subjects were 94 girls in a New 
York department store, 15 to 19.5 years old, with reasonably homoge¬ 
neous selling experience. All were from public high schools. Job 
contentment was rated by three questionnaires, and job performance 
was based on ratings of professional women shoppers and supervisors. 
His subjects were dividcxl into 4 groups, according to whether their 
high school course had been College Preparatory, Commercial, Cloth¬ 
ing Arts, or Distributive Occupations. The Commercial and Dis¬ 
tributive Occupations groups were superior in nearly all criteria of 
selling, but difference's were not significant. His findings on relation 
of various factors to selling performance include: 

Negative correlations with number of high school credits. 

No significant correlations with scholastic achievement. 

Negligible correlations with high school absences and tardiness. 

Negative but insignificant correlations with age. 

A correlation of +.21 with IQ {P = .07), 

The Distributive Occupations group was bcttc^r than all the others 
in all but one item of a 10-item job-condition satisfactions rating, in 
job-functions interest, and in number of hours in retail saleswork. 
The College Preparatory was generally inferior to the others in all 
these, which is not surprising. Presumably those who had taken the 
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College Preparatory course had had higher aspirations than retail 
selling, and would therefore be likely to be more critical and less sat¬ 
isfied. He also noted, among the non-Distributive groups, a tendency 
to an inverse relation between contentment and the amount of high 
school training after the sophomore year. He attributes th(' superior¬ 
ity of the Distributive group to “prt^lisposition'' rather tlian to the 
courses they had taken. In other words, it would seem that those 
who were doing more or less what they had originally thought of 
doing, or planned to do, were more effective and more satisfied than 
those who had presumably drifted into the work, and j^articularly 
than those who had had some otluir aspirations. 

Eminence 

Studies so far mentioned have concerned success or satisfaction. 
Other studies are concerned with the concomitants of “eminence.” 
This is defined in these studies as being listed in Wlio*s Who, 

Table 9.4. Pehcentace of Entries in Wuos Who Reporting College 
Ghaduation in 1899 and 1934 (after Smith, 1940) 


Field 

1899 

1934 

Edueation 

7^2 

97 

Army and Navy 

55 

91 

Seienee 

55 

89 

lloligloii 

53 

89 

Law 

4(i 

82 

Medicine 

42 

100 

Teelmieal engineering 

37 

77 

Journalism 

33 

49 

Author 

27 

51 

Public office 

22 

59 

Business 

12 

50 

Arts 

8 

9 

Music 

(> 

21 

Theater, motion pictures 

0 

9 


Knox, with a sample of 8 Harvard graduating classes, from 1880 to 
1925, found graduation with honors significantly related to inclusion 
in Who*s Who, and the likelihood increased with the level of honors 
received: 17 per cent of the cum laude, 27 per cent of the magna cum 
laude, and 58 per cent of the stimnui cum laude graduates were listed. 
Extracurricular distinctions also .showed some relation to inclusion in 
Who*s Who, representations being 37 per cent for college literary ac¬ 
tivities, 26 per cent for executive activities, and 13 per cent for ath¬ 
letic. A combination of scholastic honors and outstanding extracur¬ 
ricular achievement supplied the best basis for predicting future 
success. 
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An interesting study by Smith shows trends in educational require¬ 
ments. He also accepted inclusion in Whds Who as the criterion of 
eminence. The figures for percentages of persons in different fields 
reporting college graduation in 1899 and 1934 are shown in Table 9.4. 
It seems probable that these trends have continued and that achieve¬ 
ment of recognition in most fields will be increasingly difficult in the 
future without a high level of formal education. Art may remain an 
exception. 


BIOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 

A number of biographical factors have shown some 
relation to success and to eminence, as well as to choice of profession. 
Factors relating to choice of a specific occupation will be discussed in 
Chapter 21. Biographical factors may include such elements as place 
of birth, family discipline, ordinal position in the family, and so on. 
Maslow s theories of the relation between early gratification and later 
development of frustration tolerance have apparently not been di¬ 
rectly applied in this field, but such data as those of Friend and Hag¬ 
gard, reported below, can be interpreted in these terms. It is prob¬ 
able that further studies of gratification in relation to later life per¬ 
formance would be extremely fruitful. 

During World War 11, stweral agencies found a biographical in¬ 
ventory useful in selective procedures, although validity coefficients 
were generally lower than for custom-built indices or standard tests. 
Similar studies have been made in industry. For example, Kerr and 
Martin computed tetrachoric correlations between job success (based 
on merit ratings) and 20 items in the application blank for 244 factory 
employees. They found that approximately 10 per cent of job suc¬ 
cess could be accounted for by biographical factors. Correlations 
significant at 5 per cent or bettor are reported in Table 9.5. 

Long also found that more boys are employed than girls, in a study 
of 469 boys and 429 girls who left school at or before high school 
graduation between 1934 and 1948. He noted, too, that deviation 
from the traditional family pattern was related to a lower percentage 
of employment among the boys, but a higher percentage of employ¬ 
ment among the girls. He did not find any relationship between 
height and weight and regularity of employment nor with any meas¬ 
ures of family status or relationship, such as socioeconomic status of 
home, number of employed siblings, birth order, family size, or broken 
homes. 

General geographical location has considerable significance for ad- 
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PLICATION Blank Items (Kerr and 

Martin) 

Item 

Correlation 

Sex, female 

-.10 

Single 

-.18 

Married 

-f. 80 

Street address (arenas) 


A“ 

- 

B 


C 

+ .15 

D 

- 11 

Born in same state 

+ .15 

Weight, for males 

- .^^7 

Former employee 

+ 

Number of personal references given 

- . 17 

Number of organization memberships 

+ . £8 

Number of hobbies 

- .18 

Special training 

+ .15 

Number of previous positions 



“ Area 
homes. 


A eoiitaiiied Ilje highest percentage of n])per socioeconomic level 


vanced work and for achievement: residence in some localities in¬ 
creases markexlly the cliancc’s of j![oing on in science, or of becoming 
well-known. This has bec'ii sho\ ii by Thorndike to be related to 
what he calls the “goodness” of the area. “Goodness” is a very com¬ 
plex measure including t‘conomic and social data, as well as number of 
libraries, available education, and so on. He listed entries in Leaders 
in Education (1932), American Men of Science (1938), and Whds 
Who (1938-1939), by state, and devised a composite measure (SBQ) 
of the states’ relative productivity of superior persons. The rank 
order eorrelation of the different states on this measure and a meas¬ 
ure of “Goodness” is +.79. The ranks of the different states in terms 
of production of superior persons are given in Table 9.6, page 128. 

The study of Knapp and Goodrich on the origins of American sci¬ 
entists also found geographical location to be of the most striking 
significance, with the Mid- and Far West high in their contribution of 
scientists. Such data as these emphasize the importance of imper¬ 
sonal factors in achievement. There are, however, high achievers 
from every area, and which particular individuals in any area are 
those who reach a high level is largely a personal matter. It is clear 
that raising the general educational and social level of any commu¬ 
nity will result in increasing the number of contributors to society 
generally. 
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Table 9.6. Rank Order of States by a Composite Measure of Rela¬ 
tive Productivity of Superior Persons (SBQ) (after Thorndike) 


Rank 

SBQ 

.State 

Rank 

SBQ 

State 

1 

170 

Utah 

25 

99 

Michigan 

% 

104 

Massachusetts 

20 

98 

New York 

3 

148 

Connecticut 

27 

97 

Illinois 

4 

142 

Idaho 

28 

95 

Maryland 

5 

141 

Colorado 

29 

93 

Delaware 

6 

140 

New Ilampsliire 

30 

83 

Pennsylvania 

7 

139 

South Dakota 

31 * 

78 

Missouri 

8 

130 

Wyoming 

32 

77 

New Jersey 

9 

132 

Vermont 

33 

72 

Arizona 

10 

130 

Maine 

34 

71 

Oklahoma 

11 

128 

Rhode Island 

35 

70 

Virginia 

lf2 

118 

Nortli Dakota 

30 

07 

West Virginia 

13 

no 

Iowa 

37 

51 

South Carolina 

14 

115 

Kansas 

38 

51 

North Carolina 

15 

115 

WasJiington 

39 

50 

Kentucky 

10 

115 

Nebraska 

40 

49 

Texas 

17 

114 

Montana 

41 

40 

Tennessee 

18 

113 

Nevada 

42 

41 

Alabama 

19 

no 

Ohio 

43 

38 

Florida 

20 

108 

Minnesota 

44 

37 

Arkansas 

21 

104 

Indiana 

45 

30 

Mississippi 

22 

103 

California 

40 

30 

Georgia 

23 

102 

AVi scon sin 

47 

35 

New Mexico 

24 

102 

Ort'gon 

48 

32 

Louisiana 


Family influences 

Factors in the general family climate not directly related to socio¬ 
economic status may be of prime importance in later vocational ad¬ 
justment. As has been remarked before, difficult as research of this 
sort is, it Nvould probably be more fruitful than the amassing of as¬ 
sorted test scores. P'riend and Haggard have done the only compre¬ 
hensive study so far available. Their subjects v^^ere 80 clients of a 
vocational counseling service, 67 of them men, and all betv^een 16 
and 36 years old. Most were jobless at the time. They were rated 
on 173 items of family background, and divided into groups according 
to their occupational adjustment, achievement, and improvement after 
counseling. About 25 per cent were placed in High and in Low 
groups for each of these divisions. Adjustment and achievement 
were not closely related; people high in achievement may or may not 
adjust well, but people low in achievement probably will not. Fam¬ 
ily integration and attitude towards father are important in adjust¬ 
ment, but make little diflFerence in achievement; antagonism for the 
mother, however, is positively associated with both. Differences be- 
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tween the early life histories of Highs and Lows in occupational ad¬ 
justment are shown in Table 9.7. The authors make the important 
point that, whether or not a worker makes special demands of the job 
or needs special appreciation and status, depends upon the amount of 
deprivation during his early life; that he goes after the identical and 
specific satisfactions in his work which were denied him yc^ars before. 
This is clearly in accord with the theoretical position of Maslow, and 
is of primary importance for understanding satisfaction and adjustment 
in work. If one must find in work satisfactions which are not intrinsic 
to it, it is clear that the work itself must suffer. Nor can work satisfy 
all serious deficiencies of the past although it can be a major satisfitu* 
of present needs. 


Table 9.7. Work Adjustment in Relation to Early Lifi:, Differences 
BETWEEN Highs and Lows in Adjustment (Friend and Haggard) 


High Low 

Striking Differences 

Closely knit, strongly unified family Disorganized families, lack of “to- 

g(itherness” 

More affection for father More antagonistic to parents 

More independent More sibling rivalry 

Milder ambivalence toward early 
homes 


Clea r~Cut Differe n ccs 

School more satisfying More sense of r(‘jec*iion 

Narrow Differences 

More positive feeling for mother More deviant family members 

Religious values stressed Family disruption pronounced 

More gregarious More often “lavorites,” spoiled 

More formal education and special More discordant homes 
training 


No Differences 

Illness of subject as child or in family 
Money troubles 

Family size and birth order of subject 


liOng, as well as Friend and Haggaixl, found no relation between 
adjustment and ordinal position in the family. Ordinal position ap¬ 
pears, however, to have some relation to achievement at a high level. 
Data are available for scholars and scientists. Cattell and Brimhall 
found that the incidence of first-born in their sample of 855 scientists 
was much highe^r than could be expected by chance, and the data of 
Vishc^r and my own data give similar results. Apperly made a study 
of 930 American Rhodes scholars, and also found a great predominance 
of eldest sons from small families, diminishing as family size increased, 
as well as a predominance of only sons. Whether a similar relationship 
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holds between birth order and achievement of eminence in other fields 
is not known. 

There are some difficnlties in interpretation of this finding. A 
number of studies have found that first-born are disproportionately 
numerous in various groups of problem children (Goodcnough, Rose- 
now, Thiirstone). (They are not, however, more numerous among 
manic-depressives and schizophrenics according to Malzberg.) Wile 
and Jones reported that order of birth docs not determine behavior 
characteristics, but a number of other studies have found personality 
differences between first ami second children. Martin believes that 
first children are likely to be subje^cted to excessive parental demands 
and expectations, and that this tendency will be strengthened with 
male first-borns and in families where the father is very successful or 
the family is tradition-dominatexi. McArthur sums up the best docu¬ 
mented personality differences found in the Grant study as sensitive 
seriousness of the first child and easy-going friendliness of the second. 
Lasko in a study of parent behavior towards 46 pairs of siblings reports 
among other differences that the parents are less warm emotionally 
and more restrictiv^e and coercive towards first children than towards 
second and later ones. It would seem probable that such differences 
may well stem largely from the greater security of a parent in han¬ 
dling later children. A new baby has its fearsome aspects, and in¬ 
experienced parents are likely to feel it can fall apart in their hands. 
A study of parents’ fears for their children would probably show many 
fewer ones after the first child, and much greater feelings of ease and 
comfort in the parental relation. 

It is also possible that first-born children may have more inde¬ 
pendence; in any event, they must all, in a sense, be supplanted. 
Younger siblings, particularly those iK^ar in age to the next older, are 
often subject to a special sort of frustration, of never being quite able 
to keep up with the older simply because of lesser development. This 
may be particularly important if they are of the same sex. Thiirstone 
has noted better prognosis for behavior adjustment of problem children 
if the next older or younger sibling is of the opposite sex. 

Busemann, in Germany, has noted some differences in occupational 
choice associated with the number of brother and sisters. His subjects 
were 169 children in an intermediate school. He found that children 
choosing higher-ranking professions usually belonged to a relatively 
large family (56 per cent from families with more than 2 children), 
whereas only 22 per cent of those who chose the father s profession 
came from large families. The difference was not associated with 
social level. He concluded that the presence of several brothers and 
sisters acts as a stimulant. 
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In summary, early family relationshijis are of importance for occu¬ 
pational adjustment and achievement, but we are just beginning to 
learn the details. Direct study of amount and kind of instinctual 
gratifications in relation to later behavior, including occupational be¬ 
havior, should clarify the situation greatly. 
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The Structure 
of Occupations 
in the United States 


EOPLE earn their livings in hundreds of different 
ways, and the numbers and kinds of possible ways vary greatly from 
one community to another. So do the proportions of workers of dif¬ 
ferent sex and ages. In this chapter we shall bring together data to 
provide an idea of the over-all picture in the United States. These 
data are all based upon information gatherer! by tlie United States 
Census. The categories in which they are presented are those de¬ 
veloped by the Census for these purposes, but they arc not always 
just those which we should like to have. Census tabulations may be 
by type of industry or by kind of work. For both these sorts of tabu¬ 
lations the precise categories have changed from one decade to an¬ 
other so that direct comparisons from one census to another for the 
purpose of noting trends are sometimes not very exact. 

The first question is naturally, “How is the population divided with 
respect to primary activities?” This is shown for 1946-1947 in Table 
10.1. Something under half the population was in the country’s labor 
force in that year. 

Another question concerns the age and sex of the working force. 
Table 10.2 gives such information for 1900 and for 1950, in terms of 

Table 10.1. Primary Activity of the Population, 1946-1947 (from 

Miller and Form) 

Percentage 


Under 5 years 

8.7 


5-15 years, not at .school or gainfully employed 

1.5 

(est.) 

At school 

19.0 


Housewives not gainfully employed 

21.2 


Persons gainfully employed 

42.5 


Institutionalized adults 

0.8 

(est.) 

Not accounted for (including unable to work) 

6.3 

(cst.) 
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100.0 
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the percentage of the total population in each age and sex class tha 
is in the labor force. It is clear that the age and sex composition o 
the labor force have changed markedly in this 50-year period. Th< 
greatest difference is in the percentage of males, 14 to 19 years. Th( 
decline from 1900 is due to changes in school attendance laws anc 
customs, and the lengthening of the training period for many occupa 
tions. Presumably, although 1950 saw a rise over 1940 in this figure 
the general downward trend will continue. The same, but a lesj 
marked, change has occurred in the figures for females. 


Table 10.2. Labor 

Force by 

Sex and Age 

AS A ; 

Percentage of ' 

Population for 

1900 AND 1950 (Data from Baer and Roeber) 



1900« 


1950® 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total, 14 and Over 

80.9 

27.4 

82.5 

31.9 

14-19 

38.3 

19.9 

47.5 

20.4 

20-24 

89.2 

47.8 

80.8 

44.4 

2,5-34 

90 3 

35.3 

94.5 

33.5 

35-44 

90.0 

27.3 

90.0 

38.1 

45-54 

93 7 

24.2 

94.7 

30.9 

5,5-04 

85.7 

17.8 

85.2 

27.4 

02 and over 

43.4 

0.7 

4,5.1 

9.5 


® Estimates comparable to curreut Monthly Report of the Labor Force, foi 
April, from U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

The relative numbers of persons engaged in different kinds of work 
have also changed markedly. The data for 1900 and 1950 are showr 
in Fig. 10.1. One of the most important changes is the decrease ir 
agriculture as a way of making a living. 

The kinds of workers who are engaged in these different industries, 
etc., are shown in Fig. 10.2, as well as the changes in proportionate 
numbers in each for each decade from 1910 to 1950. In Table 10.3 
on page 139, a further breakdown is shown. This gives the per¬ 
centages of all experienced workers, 14 years and over, in major occu¬ 
pational groups for each sex, and for the total working force. This 
arrangement of the census occupational categories is a "social- 
economic” one devised by Alba M. Edwards. 

Differences in the sex distribution of occupations are of considerable 
interest. Anderson and Davidson give a full discussion of occupa¬ 
tional trends as shown in censuses up to 1940. The number of women 
in the labor force is increasing rapidly. In 1900 there were some 
5,000,000; in 1949, about 17,000,000. In relation to the total number 
of women of 14 years or more, the proportion working rose from a fifth 
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Forestry and Fishing 

0.7 

Public Service 

1.0 

Extraction of Minerals 

2.4 

Clerical Occupations 

2.5 

Professional Service 

4.1 

Transportation and 


Communication 

6.7 

Domestic and 


Personal Service 

9.7 

Trade 

10.6 

Manufacturing and 


Mechanical Industries 

24.8 

Agriculture 

37.5 


1.5 

Industry Not Reported 

1.7 

Mining 

4.7 

All Other Industries 

6.2 

Construction 

7.6 

Transportation, 
Communication, and 
Other Public Utilities 

12.8 

Agriculture 

18.6 

Wholesale and 

Retail Trade 

21.6 

Service Industries 

25.3 

Manufacturing 


1900 1950 

Fig. 10.1. Kinds of work occupying the labor force, 1900 and 1950. (From 

Clague.) 
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1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


PROFESSIONAL 

PERSONS 


PROPRIETORS, 

MANAGERS 


AND OFFICIALS 


CLERKS AND 
KINDRED 


WORKERS 
AND FOREMEN 


SEMISKILLED 

WORKERS 


UNSKILLED 

WORKERS 



Fig. 10.2 Kinds of workers in the labor force, by decades, 1910-1950. (From 

Clague.) 
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Table 10.3. Percentages of All Workers, 14 Years and Over, in 
Major Occupational Groups in 1940 (Baer and Roeber) 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional persons 

4.7 

12.2 

().5 

Farmers (owners and tenants) 

18.0 

1.2 

10.1 

Proprietors, managers, and officials 
Wholesale and retail 

4.7 

1 4 

8.9 

Others 

4.4 

l.f) 

3.7 

Clerks and kindred workers 

18 4 

29.1 

17.2 

Skilled workmen and foremen 

15 . 

0 8 

U 7 

Semi-skilled w^orkinen 

18.() 

28.5 

21 0 

Unskilled 

Farm laborers 

8.5 

2.7 

7.1 

Laborers, except farm 

18.8 

1.0 

10 7 

Servant classes 

3.8 

21.4 

8.0 


to almost a third. The greatest part of tliis increase is in the number 
of married women now working; in 1949 one out of every four married 
women was working outside the home. 

Negroes constitute by far the largest proportion of nonwhites in the 
population. In 1940, of the 101,000,000 persons 14 years and older 
in the United States, 9,259,000 were Negroes, and 415,000 were other 
nonwhites. There is a tendency for proportionately fewer whites to 
be in the labor force: the percentages are given below. 


Croup 

Male 

Percentages 

Femah^ 

Total 

White 

78.9 

24.1 

51.0 

Negro 

80.1 

37.8 

58.2 

Other races 

75.9 

22.8 

78.9 


There are marked geographical differences. In the South, Negroes 
constitute approximately a fourth of the labor force, but elsewhere 
they constitute less than 5 per cent. 

Like the white labor force, the Negroes have changed markedly in 
their occupational distribution from 1940 to 1949. The numbers em¬ 
ployed in agriculture and domestic service have decreased notably. 
These data are shown in Table 10.4 on page 140. 

Major differences in occupations of white and Negro men and 
women are contrasted in Table 10.5, so far as the figures are available, 
on page 140. (Compiled from Davidson and Anderson.) 

Another way of getting at the differences in occupational opportuni¬ 
ties open to whites and Negroes is to investigate what college graduates 
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Table 10.4. Per Cent Distribution of Employed Negroes by Major 
Occupational Groups, 1940 and 1949 (Baer and Roeber) 


Major Group 

1940 

1949 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Agricultural 

35.1 

18.2 

Noil-agricultural 

04.9 

81.8 

Non-agricultural workers 

100.0 

100.0 

Service workers 

52.2 

39.1 

Domestic service 

34.7 

19.4 

Other 

17.5 

19.7 

Operatives and kindred workers 

15.3 

24.4 

Laborers 

20.5 

18.0 

Craftsmen and foremen 

4.2 

5.8 

Clerical and sales workers 

2.3 

5.1 

Professional and semi-professional 

3.9 

3.8 

Proprietors, managers, and officials 

1.6 

3.6 


Table 10.5. Percentages of Experienced Workers in Major Occupa¬ 
tional Groups, by Race and Sex, in U. S. in 1940 (Compiled from 
Davidson and Anderson) 


Male Female 



W 

N 

W 

N 

Professional 

4.7 

1.6 

13.7 

4.1 

Proprietors and officials 

10.6 

1.3 



Clerical and sal(‘s 

13.9 

2.0 

32.8 

1.3 

Craftsmen and foremen 

15.6 

4.4 



Operatives 

Service workers (non-protective), including 

21.2 

7.5 

20.3 

6.2 

domestic 

11.8 

3.7 

10.9 

59 5 

Farm operators or tenants 

14.0 

21.1 



Farm laborers 

4.5 

14.1 




in both groups are doing. The data given in Table 9.2 are for all 
college graduates, but the number of Negroes included is practically 
negligible. Data for Negroes, taken from a study by Johnson of 5,216 
Negro college and professional graduates, are given in Table 10.6. 
They are very similar to those for two other groups of 4,562 and 7,083 
graduates and may be taken as representative of the total group of 
Negro college graduates in the United States for 1935. There are no 
data available to show whether the 20 years intervening since then 
have brought the Negro distribution nearer to the white, but it is 
probable that there is some movement in this direction. 

To round out the general picture, some other data on the labor 
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Table 10.6. Occupational Distribution by Number and Percentage 
OF 5,216 Negro College Graduates in 1935 (after Johnson) 


Occupation 

N 

% 

Occupation 

N 

Cf 

/o 

Teachers, elementary and 



Office clerks 

42 

0.8 

high school 

1,590 

30.0 

Librarians 

40 

0.8 

Physicians 

040 

12.4 

Accountants, book¬ 



Dentists 

392 

7.5 

keepers 

34 

0.7 

College teachers and 



Authors, editors 

30 

0.6 

administrators 

304 

5.8 

Secretaries 

29 

0.6 

School principals and 



llusiness officials 

28 

0.5 

superintendents 

241 

4.0 

Agriculture 

20 

0.5 

Lawyers 

180 

3.0 

Undertakers 

23 

0.4 

Clergymen 

101 

3.1 

Retail dealers 

22 

0.4 

Social workers and re¬ 



Stenographers 

13 

0.2 

ligious exeenlives 

141 

2.7 

Natural science 

12 

0.2 

Druggists, plnarmacists 

111 

2.1 

Technical engineering 8 

0.2 

Insurance, real estate 






officials, agents 

87 

1.0 

Housewives 

240 

4.6 

Musicians, music teachers 

70 

1.3 




Mail clerks, carriers 

03 

1 2 

Other 

070 

13.0 


Table 10.7. Number and Percentage in Different Occupational 
Groui’S in 1940, Median Education, Income (Compiled from Miller 
and Form, Davidson and Anderson) 

Income 


Under Over 
$000 $2,000 

Median % 



N 

/o 

Ed u cat ion 

Median 



Professional, semi-pro- 

fessional 

3,381,993 

6.5 

15.6 

1,803 

5.7 

43.1 

Proprietors, managers. 

officials 

Clerks, kindred workers 

9,233,043 

8,923,939 

17.8 

17.2 

10.9 

12.2 

1,275 

0 7 

19.1 

Skilled workers, foremen 

0,104,985 

11.7 

8.5 

1,552 

3.5 

25.9 

Semi-skilled workers 

10,918,312 

21.0 

8.5 

1,142 

10.2 

9.3 

Unskilled workers 

Farm laborers 

3,708,191 

7.1 

7.4 

362 

78.1 

0.4 

Other laborers 

5,500,493 

10.7 

7.7 

980 

18.7 

2.0 

Servant classes 

4,182,407 

8.0 

8.8 





force are suininarized in Table 10.7. This gives, for 1940, the number 
and percentage of persons engageil in different occupational groups, 
the median education and income, and the proportions in each group 
receiving less than $600 and more than $2,000 per year. Some further 
data on income are reported in Chapter 23. 
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CHAPTER 11 

The Classification 
of Occupations 


TTHERE ARE 40,023 titles in the 1949 edition of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT), and further specialization 
seems to be a continuing trend at all levels and in all types of occu¬ 
pations. Clearly some classificatory scheme is essential whenever a 
discussion of occupations is involved. The character of the scheme 
to be used will vary with the purpose of the classification. 

The DOT assigns to each occupation a code number. The first 
digit of this number indicates which major group the occupation has 
been put in. These major groups are indicated in Table 11.1. 


Table 11.1. Major Occupational Groups and Their Major Subdivi¬ 
sions, Occupational Classification and Code of the U. S. Employment 

Service 

0- Professional and managerial occupations 
0-0 through 0-3: Professional occupations 
0-4 through 0-0: Semiprofessional occupations 
0-7 through 0-9: Managerial and olficial occupations 

1- Clerical and sales occupations 

1-0 through 1-4: Clerical and kindred occui)ations 

1- 5 through 1-9: Sales and kifidred occupations 

2- Service occupations 

2- 0: Domestic service occupations 

2-2 through 2-5: Personal service occupations 
2-6: Protective service occupations 

2- 8 and 2-9: Building service workers and porters 

3- Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred occuj>ations 

3- 0 through 3-4: Agricultural, horticultural, and kindred occupations 

3-8: Fishery occupations 

3-9: Forestry (except logging), and hunting and trapping 

occupations 

4- and 5- Skilled occupations 

6- and 7- Semiskilled occupations 
8- and 9- Unskilled occupations 
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Census data are classified somewhat differently. The two systems 
used for the census were exemplified in Fig. 10.1 and in Table 10.3. 

These classifications are not of much value psychologically, nor can 
they be adapted to any psychological interpretation. They have lit¬ 
tle relation to personal requirements, and very little relation to in¬ 
terests. They do have some relation to skills and training, but this is 
irregular. 

The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (MORS) have been 
mentioned before. In addition to the ratings for each of seven abil¬ 
ities for 432 occupations, these occupations have been classified by 
similarity of ability pattern. This resulted in 214 patterns. This is 
a helpful approach for the vocational counselor, but 214 classes is too 
large for survey purposes, and there arc other occupations which will 
fit into none of these classes. 

For a meaningful organization of the occupational data to be pre¬ 
sented in this book, it was necessary to devise a different sort of classi¬ 
fication. Occupations have many aspects, and a single categorization 
is inadequate. An n-dimensional classification would be required for 
great precision; a 3- or 4-dimensional classification would not be very 
difficult, but for our purposes a 2-way classification seems adequate. 
The one in this book is a modification of an earlier one.* As the 
classification is tried out in different circumstances, and as more in¬ 
formation is obtained on different occupations, it is to be expected that 
further revisions will be in order. 

In this scheme, every occupation is classified in each of two sets of 
categories, one called Groups and the other Levels. Group subdivi¬ 
sions indicate the primary focus of activity in the occupation. There 
are eight Groups. Classification into Levels depends upon the degree 
of personal autonomy and the level of skill and training required. 
There are six Levels. This results in an 8- by 6-celled table. Group 
subdivisions are indicated by Roman numerals, and Level subdivi¬ 
sions by Arabic numerals; the position of any occupation can be given 
by the numerals representing the cell in which it belongs. 

The table is so arranged that contiguous cells are related. Levels 
are arranged in hierarchial order, with Level 1 at the top and each 
successive Level requiring less skill and/or training and involving 
less responsibility. Groups are so arranged that, with one exception, 
contiguous ones are more closely related than noncontiguous ones. 

•A first attempt at constructing such a classification was reported in 1954, 
as mentioned in the Preface. This classification was given a reliability study by 
the staff of the Career Pattern Study (Moser, Diibin, and Shelsky). The present 
revision is largely based on their findings. Some suggestions from seminar groups 
here and in Brazil have also been incorporated. 
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Each of Groups IV, V, and VI is related to the other two to about 
the same degree. Group V, placed between IV and VI, obscures the 
close relationship between these two. The Groups are arranged in 
this order because IV is also related to III and VI to VII, whereas V is 
less closely related to any of the others. The arrangement should be 
thought of as circular, that is, Group VIII is related to Group I as 
well as to Group VII. 


CLASSIFICATION BY PRIMARY FOCUS OF 

ACTIVITY: GROUPS 

Categorization by primary focus is related to most 
factorizations of interest, but is not identical with any of them. The 
focus of an occupation may b(i on personal interactions, supportive or 
exploitative, close or more distant, personal or administrative. It 
may be on activities involved in the first handling of natural resources, 
or in their conversion into commodities, or in the organizational struc¬ 
tures required for these activities. It may be on development and 
application of knowledge, or the preservation of the institutions and 
the accumulated knowledge of the culture. The specific Groups are 
outlined below: 

I. SEmT[CE. These occupatioi>s are primarily concerned with serv¬ 
ing and attending to the personal tastes, needs, and welfare of other 
persons. Included are occupations in guidance, social work, do¬ 
mestic and protective services. In addition to occupations from DOT 
code 0- (see Table 11.1) most of those with code 2- are placed here. 
The armed services, grouped with other protective services in the 
DOT and placet! here by Moser, Dubin, and Shelsky, are a very dif¬ 
ficult group. It would seem better, for the time being, at least, to dis¬ 
tribute them in accordance with the location of the civilian counter¬ 
parts, i.e., chiefly in Groups III, Organization, and IV, Technology. 
However, the serviceman whose primary job is analogous to that of 
the domestic protective services is placed here. 

II. BUSINESS CONTACT. These occupations arc primarily concerned 
with the face-to-face sale of commodities, investments, real estate, and 
services. Also included are such occupations as demonstrator, auc¬ 
tioneer, and some kinds of agents. A distinction is made in sales oc¬ 
cupations between those in which the job is personal persuasion, 
which belong here, and those in which the selling is routine, and the 
person-to-person relation relatively unimportant, which belong in the 
next Group. Occupations in this Group are all classified in DOT 
code 2-, but not all DOT code 2- occupations belong in Group II. 
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m. ORGANIZATION. Thcsc are the managerial and white collar jobs 
in business, industry, and government, the occupations concerned 
primarily with the organization and efficient functioning of commer¬ 
cial enterprises and of government activities. Most of DOT codes 
0-4 through 0-9 and 1-0 through 1-9 belong in this Group. This 
Group and Group IV contain the largest numbers of occupations. 

IV. TECHNOLOGY. This Group includes occupations concerned with 
the production, maintenance, and transportation of commodities and 
utilities. Here are occupations in engineering, crafts (including re¬ 
pair work), and the machine trades, as well as transportation and 
communication. Whether a physical scientist, e.g., belongs in this 
Group or in Group VI depends upon the setting in which he is work¬ 
ing. Upper Level occupations are found in DOT codes 0-4 through 
0-9, the others in codes 4-, 5-, 6-, 7-, 8-, and 9. 

v. otJTDOOR. This Group includes agricultural, fishery, forestry, 
mining, and kindred occupations: the occupations primarily concerned 
with the cultivation, prc'servation, and gathering of crops, of marine 
or inland water resources, of mineral resources, of forest products, 
and of other natural resources, and with animal husbandry. All the 
DOT code 3- occupations, and some others, belong here. 

VI. scienc:e. These are the occupations primarily concerned with 
scientific theory and its application under specified circumstances, 
other than technology. Most of the occupations are listed in the DOT 
under the code 0-. 

vn. GENERAL CULTURAL. These occupations are primarily concerned 
with the preservation and transmission of the general cultural heritage. 
The Group embraces occupations concerning the subjects usually 
called the humanities in college catalogues, but it is broader than 
these. It includes occupations in education, joumali.sm, jurispru¬ 
dence, the ministry, linguistics, and so on. All elementary and high 
school teachers are included in this Group. At higher levels teach¬ 
ers of science and art are placed in Groups VI and VIII. This is 
somewhat arbitrary, but it has been done to allow for the fact that 
teachers at the college level are often more interested in the subject 
matter than in teaching, and because, in art and science, teachers at 
the college level are frequently engaged in research or other creative 
activity which places them more appropriately elsewhere.* These 
occupations are in DOT code 0-. 

* In the original form of this classification, teachers and performers were as¬ 
signed two separate Levels, and distributed through the Groups by subject mat¬ 
ter. Performers, however, could not be assigned with any reliability, and separa¬ 
tion of teachers from other professional groups proved awkward. 
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viir. ARTS AND KNTERTAiNMENT. Thcsc occupations includc tliosc 
primarily concerned witli the use of special skills in the creative arts 
and in the field of entertainment. Both creators and performers arc 
included. In the DOT these occupations are classified chic’fly in 0-0 
through 0-6. 

Classification into these categories, though usually not difficult, 
must sometimes be arbitrary, and there are some special problems. 
One general rule is that occupations which are essentially supportive 
are plact^d in the Group containing the occupation to which they are 
ancillary. 

The occupation of psychologist cxomplific^s one sort of problem. 
Some psychologists seem to fit into one of these groups, some into an¬ 
other. That personal therapists generally are placed in Group I 
means that clinical and counseling psychologists go there, but other 
psychologists go in Group VI. It is not implied thereby that the prin¬ 
ciples on which therapy is based are not scientific; these occupations 
go in Group I because of the primary importance of the nature of the 
personal relationship. The clergy in general are classed in Group VH, 
but some few whose primary orientation is social welfare rather than 
theology might better go in Group I. 

It seldom happens that occupationally anyone functions in more 
than one of these Groups, and changes during the occupational life 
of an individual, if they involve more than one Group, are most 
likely to involve Groups adjacent in the table. There is one striking 
exception. The job of housewife-mother encompasses in one person 
occupations which separately would be classified in Groups 1, VII, 
and VIII, and at all Lcwels. There seems to be no other occupation 
requiring as many different kinds of skills or as many different kinds 
of decisions. 

Glassification by focus is clearly related to classifications of inter¬ 
ests. Factorization of interests based on various tests has alrc’ady 
been discussed. None of these tests covered the whole range of oc¬ 
cupations, as we are trying to do now, but the factors isolated in these 
different studies were taken into account in devising this classification. 
An idea of the way in which special interests enters into the classifica¬ 
tion is given in Table 11.2, which charts the factors found in six stud¬ 
ies, and the Groups in this classification in which each is probably of 
particular significance. This has not been experimentally determined. 
Guilford did not consider Physical drive and Preference for outdoor 
work as vocational factors, but they seem clearly related to Group V. 
Some factors may enter into more than one Group. For example, the 
language or verbal factors found in all these studies enter into VII 
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and are important for some occupations in VIII. This is not to say 
that only the factors noted are of importance in any Group. There 
is some overlapping in the Groups as there is in persons. 

Classification by primary focus does not give any indication of the 
type or level of function that the person performs in the occupation. 
For this another classification is needed. The one proposed is out¬ 
lined below. 


CLASSIFICATION BY LEVEL OF FUNCTION 

This classification is based upon degrees of re¬ 
sponsibility, capacity, and skill. It should b(' noted that these are 
not exactly correlated. Whenever there are marked differences, level 
of responsibility is considered primary. By level of responsibility is 
meant not only the number and difficulty of the decisions to be made, 
but also how many different kinds of problems must be decided. 
This is an aspect that has not been much considered, yet in terms of 
the meaning and value of the occupation to the individual it is of the 
utmost importance. 

The same title may be referred to different Levels. For example, 
business executives, depending on their duties, may be in Level 1, 2, 
3, or 4. Some useful criteria arc stated below. These are not rigid, 
and they will not always apply In Group VIII occupations at any 
Level, for example, education is often irrelevant. 

1. PKOFESSIONAL AND MANAGEKIAL 1: INDEPENDENT RESPONSIBILTY. 

This Level includes not only the innovators and creators, but also the 
top managerial and administrative people, as well as those profes¬ 
sional persons who have independent responsibility in important re¬ 
spects. For occupations at this Level there is generally no higher 
authority, except the social group. Several criteria are suggested: 

a. Important, independent, and varied responsibilities. 

b. Policy-making. 

c. Education: When high-level education is relevant (it is not re¬ 
quired in the creative arts, for example, or a necessity for dictators, 
or even for our own high government officials) it is at the doctoral 
level or the equivalent. 

2. PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL 2: The distinction between this 
Level and Level 1 is primarily one of degree. Genuine autonomy 
may be present but with narrower or less significant responsibilities 
than in Level 1. Suggested criteria are: 

a. Medium-level responsibilities, for self and others, both with 
regard to importance and variety. 
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b. Policy interpretation. 

c. Education at O’* above the bachelor level, but below the doc¬ 
torate or its equivalent. 

3. SEMI-PROFESSIONAL AND SMALL BUSINESS. The Criteria suggested 
here are: 

a. Low-level responsibility for others. 

b. Application of policy, or determination for self only (as in 
managing a small business). 

c. Education, high school plus technical school or the equivalent. 

4. SKILLED. This and the following levels are classical subdivisions. 
Skilled occupations require apprenticeship or other special training or 
experience. 

5. SEMI-SKILLED. These occupations require some training and 
experience but markedly less than the occupations in Level 4. In ad¬ 
dition, there is much less autonomy and initiative permitted in these 
occupations. 

6. UNSKILLED. These occupations require no special training or 
education and not much mon* ability than is needed to follow simple 
directions and to engage in simple repetitive actions. At this Level, 
Group differentiation depends primarily upon the occupational set¬ 
ting. 

Classification into Levels 4 through 6 presents some special difficul¬ 
ties, When personal responsibility and the skill required for a job are 
not at approximately the same level, the occupation is classified at the 
level of responsibility, by the degree of personal initiative and judg¬ 
ment allowed or required. Many occupational designations, as 
farmer, include persons working at extremely varied levels of skill and 
responsibility, but there is no terminology indicating these differences 
clearly. The farmer who is, in fact, an individual emterpreneur, be¬ 
longs in Level 3; other individual farmers would belong in 4; farm 
tenants and sharecroppers belong in 5; farm hands go in 6. 

Where there is no question of level of responsibility, occupations 
are classified into Levels 4 through 6 largely in accord with the DOT 
classifications: DOT codes 4- and 5- go in Level 4; codes 6- and 7- 
in Level 5; and codes 8- and 9- in Level 6. Occupations in other DOT 
codes are not classified by level of skill and responsibility. For 
these, MORS ratings are used where these are available. The MORS 
rates the required amounts of Academic ability. Social ability, etc., 
on 4-step scales. In general, occupations classified in Level 6 have 
ratings above D (the lowest MORS rating) on the Physical agility 
scale only. Occupations classified in 5 must have at least 2 ratings 
above D and usually 3, if one of them is Physical agility. To be 
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placed in Level 4 an occupation should have 5 or more ratings above 
D, usually including at least 1 rating of B. 


2-WAY CLASSIFICATION 

Now let us put these two classifications together, 
and see what sort of a scheme results. One classification has 8 sub¬ 
divisions, the other 6, making a table with 48 cells in all. The ar¬ 
rangement is shown in Table 11.3, with a few occupations entered 
to show how the scheme works. Note that there are some empty 
cells, that is, some cells for which there seems to be no appropriate 
occupation. There is no reason why every Level should be repre¬ 
sented in every Group. Note, too, that asocial as well as social occu¬ 
pations can be classified by this scheme as well as can hobbies. Where 
would burglars or prostitutes go, for example, or stamp-collecting or 
sailing? 

Chapters 13 through 20 will give longer lists of classified occupations 
than can conveniently be included in this table. Each of these chap¬ 
ters presents the available material on all the occupations associated 
with differences in Group and in Level. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Classification 
of Occupations (^Continued) 


In this ciiaptek we shall review the studies which 
cover a wide range of occupations or of occupational levels, in order 
to gain some over-all glimpse of the personal differences associated 
with the different categories in the classification. The many studies 
of one or only a few occupational groups are not discussed in this 
chapter but will be considered in the following chapters in the ap¬ 
propriate Group. Intelligence, education, and socio-economic status 
are much more closely related to Level than they are to Group. On 
the other hand such aspects of personality as interests and attitudes, 
and others less well studi(»d, arc more closely related to Group than 
to Level. 

I'he data on all these issues are far fewer than are needed for more 
than a tentative formulation of general relationships. In part this 
has been the result of lack of a psychological classification of occupa¬ 
tions. In larger part it is because one worker almost never has access 

Table 12.1. Distribution of AGCT Scores of Occupations Classified 
BY Groups (Data from Stewart) 
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Standard Deviations 
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to individuals in all Groups and at all Levels, or even in a number of 
these. It is much more usual to find reports on scattered occupations 
at one or two Levels or in one or two Groups. Different workers apply 
different techniques, different sampling methods, and different criteria, 
and this makes it difficult to relate results from one study to those from 
another. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS 


Intelligence 

Intelligence, as measured by such tests as the Army General Classi¬ 
fication Test, is not clearly related to Groups, at least for the lower 
Levels. The Army data available are for enlisted men, and therefore 
contain very little information about individuals at the upper Levels. 


Table 12.2. Intelligence Test Results for 

Groups 


Study by I III IV 

Wolfle and Oxt<iby 

AGCT percentile: about 10,OOO Social work—; H6« Business and Rngineering 1<9; 131 

undergraduates in 40 colleges; rouimerce 144: J46 

about 4,500 graduate students 


Averages 


—; 146 


144; 146 149; 131 


Schultz and AngofT 
Graduate Record Examination 

Verbal (V) and Nonverbal (Q) Engineering, iV 151 

Scores V 454; Q 570 


Unweighted averages V 454; Q 570 

> The first figure is the undergraduate 50 percentile, the second the graduate. 
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There are some indications that intellectual level, or at least the pat¬ 
terning of intellectual abilities, does diflFer from Group to Group. 

Stewart analyzed AGCT medians for diflFerent occupational groups 
for 88,907 white enlisted men. She divided the range into 10 steps, 
each step consisting of one-half standard deviation, and listed each 
occupation in the step in which its median score fell. Each of these 
occupations has been classified into Groups, and the distributions are 
shown in Table 12.1 an page 153. The totals for each Group are 
some indication of the numbers of white males of enlisted status who 
had been working in each Group. The sample is of course sharply 
curtailed at the upper levels. As was noted also in Table 11.3, Group 
VII is short in occupations in the lower Levels. Group II occupations 
which are relatively few in number are not represented here at all. 

Schultz and Rush studied the population of a tuberculosis sanitarium 
which they consider a good sample of the general population; educa- 


CoLLEGE Students Classified by Major Field 


V VI VJI VIII 

Agriculture 124; 132 ('liciuislry 130; 134 Kronomios 127; 130 Fine arts 126; 120 

Pltysical science 132; ISO History 125; 129 Physical education 117; 120 

Earth science 126; !si9 Social science 123; 129 

Biology 126; 131 Home economics 118:121 

Psychology 128; 137 English 128; 184 

Medicine —; 132 Languages 128; 131 

Dentistry —; 120 Philosophy, other 123; 135 

Nursing 125; — Education 123; 127 

Other health —; 131 I.aw 125; 129 

124; 182 128; 182 124; 129 121; 124 


(Miemistry, N 180 

V 507; Q 562 
Geology, JV 86 

V 473; Q 500 
Mathematics, N 81 

V 608; Q 587 
Physics, N 49 

V 631; Q 638 
Biology, N 209 

V 486; Q 499 
Psychology, iV 171 

V 627; Q 495 


Economics, N 239 
V 476; Q 616 
Education, N 180 

V 438; Q 434 
French, N 32 

V 620; Q 453 
German, iV 10 

V 643; Q 496 
Government, N 146 

V 498; Q 485 
History, N 181 

V 617; Q 468 
literature. N 239 

V 664; Q 463 
Philosophy, N 31 

V 563; Q 621 
S<K’iology, N 127 

V 629; Q 451 
Spanish, N 34 

V 629; Q 461 


V 505; Q 646 


V 511; g 445 
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tional level ranged from 0 to 16 years. Using Barr ratings, Kuder 
Preference, and the Pressey Classification and Verification Tests, they 
concluded that there is very little relation between occupational 
interests and intelligence. 

Some indication of the relative positions of occupations in upper 
Levels of the different Groups can be gained from studies of college 
students. Data from two studies are presented in Table 12.2. The 
Wolfle and Oxtoby study contains data for both graduate and undern 
graduate students, and it can be seen that their relative positions are 
about the same. Students in Groups IV, V, and VI have the highest 
ratings, but differences between them and those in Group VII are very 
slight. Groups I and II come next, followed by VIII. That occupa¬ 
tions for which the primary focus is physical or artistic activity are 
less exacting with regard to intellectual status as measured by tests 
is not surprising. 

The data reported by Schultz and Angoff for college seniors, also 
in Table 12.2, offer additional information. Of particular note are 
the differences in patterns. Engineering and all the Group VI samples 
except psychology have higher scores in the quantitative than in the 
verbal test; the reverse is true for all but the Economics sample in 
Group VII. In studies of eminent scientists, similar differences in test 
intelligence and patteniing appeared. 

Bryan and Perl compared women students in art, music, and teacher 
training institutions on intelligence tests, rote memory, motor speed, 
and the Bernreuter. They found very few significant differences. 
Art students were superior in spatial analogies and memory for objects; 
music students were superior in motor speed tests and memory for 
words, and the teachers’ college students were superior in ACE scores 
and showed loss neuroticism on the Bernreuter than the others. 

There are no usc'ful data on education which can be arranged to 
show Group diflercnces. 

Personality 

Since this categorization is largely based upon factorizations of in¬ 
terests, which in turn have been usually based upon occupational dif¬ 
ferentiation, it is clear that occupations will show differences which 
are related to their Group category. On the other hand very little 
has been done with interests and occupations at the lower Levels. 

The data on the All port-Vernon Study of Values, given in Table 7.11, 
have been recast in Table 12.3 to show the relationships with these 
occupational Groups more clearly. This table does not distinguish 
between the populations used in different studies, but they are all 
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college students, grouped by major field. The occupational groupings 
are, therefore, somewhat uncertain. Entries indicate only scores that 
were significantly different from the average. Note that high Aesthetic 
values occur only in Groups VII and VIII, and negative ones in all the 
other Groups. Religious values are high for Groups I, VII, and VIII 
and generally absent in the others. Economic values are high for 
Groups II, III, and IV and low in the others (except for lawyers in 
VII). Political values are high in II and III, low in I and VI, and not 
consistent in VII and VIII. Social and theoretical ratings are incon¬ 
sistent in different studies. 

Daniels and Hunter reported mean T-scores on four scales of the 
MMPI for 893 male veterans. These data are also assembled in Table 
12.3, but no distinct patterns appear. Lough studied women students 
in different curricula, liberal arts, nursing, music and teacher training, 
with the MMPI. She found no statistically significant differences be¬ 
tween these groups on any of the scales. 

Mosier and Kuder, using the Kuder Preference Record, compared 
577 male subjects in 20 occupational groups, mostly in Groups III and 
IV, with 450 unselected males in five attitudes: 

1. Taking the lead in activities. 

2. Dealing with practical problems, rather than imaginary or 
glamorous ones. 

3. Thinking and speculating. 

4. Relations free from conflict. 

5. Activities involving authority and power. 

The major differences are shown in Table 12.4, entered as above 
( + ) or below (—) the mean of the unselected group. No regular 
relationships are suggested. 

A study by Marzolf of 279 freshmen students at a normal school, 
grouped by major field of study, showed only a few differences from 
other freshmen of statistical significance on the Kuder. Business edu¬ 
cation majors (n = 55) were higher in Clerical and Computational 
interests; elementary teachers (nz=z45) were lower in Literary in¬ 
terests; and home economics majors (n=:41) were higher in Social 
service interests, compared with ‘‘all other freshmen.’' 

In Table 12.5, pages 160-161, scores for various occupational groups 
on the Masculinity-Femininity scale of the Strong are entered by Group 
and Level Unweighted averages for each Group indicate that there are 
some differences although in most Groups the number of entries is too 
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Table 12.4. Differences in Certain Attitodes by Level and Group 
(data of Mosier and Kuder)* 


Groups 


Level 1 

1 Fereonnel. 

counaeliug: 

l+;3+;5-{- 

11 

III 

IV 

VII 

Lawyers: 54“ 

2 



Chemical engineers: 

2 + 

Mechanical engineers 
4-i- 

Plant managers^ 

Teachers: 44- 

3 

Insurance sales; 
l+;4-f 

Accountants^ 
Business managers: 
3+, 5 + 

Retail managers^ 
Sales managers; 

l-f: 5+ 

Office managers: 

1 —: 4+ 

Sales specialties: 

1+; 2- 

Tellers: 1 —; 3-1- 



4 


Account clerks: 

1 3 + 

Office clerks 
Salesmen 

Foremen: 14- 
Electricians*’ 
Carpenters: 1 —; 3 — 


5 



Telephone linemen: 

1- 


0 



Factory workers; 5 — 



• I’ersunal preference record (major differences from unselccte<l group in): 

1. Taking the lead. 

Practical. 

S. Thinking. 

4. Conflict-free. 

5. Activities involving authority. 

^No numerical entry after an occupation means that this occupation was included but no differences 
were found. 


small for any confidence. On these data Group IV occupations have 
the highest scores for masculinity. Group VII is the lowest, with II and 
VIII not much higher. The relationship with Level is fairly close. 
This is in accord with general stereotypes of persons working in these 
occupations. Occupations high in verbal, social, and aesthetic rat¬ 
ings tend to be low in masculinity scores. Occupations high in nu¬ 
merical, spatial, physical, and leadership ratings tend to be high in 
masculinity scores. 

There have been a number of Rorschach studies of different occu¬ 
pational groups. These have been mostly of professional persons, 
and for various reasons the data are not very satisfactory. For one 
thing, many of the groups are extremely small. For another, often 
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Table 12.5. Mean Sroiuss on Strong Masculinity-Femininity Test 

Groups 


Level 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

1 




i 



Certified public 

accountants 46.4 

Bankers 49 * 

Physicists 56.7 
Engineers 61.9 
Chemists 67.1 

8 

YMCA secre¬ 
taries 40.0 

YMCA physical 
directors 47 1 

Ileal estate 

salesmen 47.3 

Life insurance 

salesmen 4^ 4 

Accountants 60.1 

Purchasing agents 65.6 
Sales managers 61.8 

Personnel manager.s 50 7 

Production 
managers 69.1 
Aviators 68.2 

Printcr.s 47 3 

Carpenters 58 6 

4 

Policemen 51 “d 


Office workers 52 0 

Ciiweigltted 

avoraj?e8 

40 1 

44 i) 

50 8 

56 8 


nothing but averages of determinants is reported. Brief technical 
summaries are given in Table 12.6. The individual studies will be 
discussed in later chapters. Here it may be said that physical sci¬ 
ence and engineering groups tend to disinterest in or withdrawal 
from other persons and show somewhat compulsive, rigid, and anxious 
personality pictures. (Theoretical physicists may be exceptions.) 
Biologists are also somewhat restricted and nonsocial, with marked 
emphasis on rational controls. Psychologists are generally rather dis¬ 
interested in intellectual controls and greatly interested in people, 
and anthropologists resemble them in these respects. Artists are a 
very heterogeneous group, and different studies seem to agree only 
that they have some tendency to abstract thinking. This is true of 
the other groups mentioned, and is rather a matter of Level than of 
Group. More studies of other occupational groups, and with large 
samples, are needed to clarify these relationships. 

In summary we may say that the different Groups show differences 
in personality pictures, so far as these have been studied, which are 
in accord with the basis of interests on which they are largely sep¬ 
arated. There are probably differences in intellectual patterning 
which accompany these personality differences; differences in intel¬ 
lectual level are less marked, although Groups I and V tend to be 
lower than the others. 
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FOR Occupations Classified by Group and Level (data from Strong) 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

weighted 

A verages 


Matliemalicians 46 4 
Physicians 47,9 

Ministers 35 1 

Lawyers 47.1 

Artists 33 0 

Musicians 40.6 

41 6 


Dentists 5fJ 2 

Authors, journalists 31.8 
City school superin¬ 
tendents 44.6 

StK'ial science 

teachers H.S. 42 9 

Mathematics-science 
teachers H.S. 50 3 

Architects 43 8 

48.8 

I''aruu*r.s 51 ? 

Fort**)! 8t*rvi{'c- 
uien 52.2 



AdverlLsiiiK men 3‘J t> 

49.0 





52.3 

61.7 

49 1 

41 9 

44 1 



Table 12.6. Summaries of Rorschach Stltdies by Occupational 

Groups 


Liroiipa 

Authors 

Subjects 

Ro.siilt.s 

1 

narrower and Cox 

K .social workers 

(W) D (M) (FM) F (F(') 

II 

Narrower and Cox 

11 in.surancc salesmen 

W (M) (FM) F 

IV 

Narrower and Cox 

13 inetallurgivsts 

fw) I) M FM (F) FC 


Narrower and (^ox 

19 engineers 

W (M) (FMf (F) ((Fc)) FC 


Steiner 

engineers 

D (M) F ((FC)) 

VI 

Roe 

65 physicists 

W I)d S> c K ((M)) m (FC) 


Roe 

186 biologists 

W Dd F ((MT) 


Roe 

18 paleontologists 

W F((M)) (FC) ((CF)) 


Roe 

104 psychologists 

M FC (F) 

VTl 

Narrower and Cox 

11 clergymen 

W (M) (FM) (F) FC 


Roe 

25 anthropologists 

\\ M 

VIII 

Narrower and Cox 

6 organists 

W - I); (M) (FM) (F) FC 


Narrower and Cox 

15 commercial artists 

W F FM (F) F(^ (CF) 


Steiner 

10 artists 

W Ym M Fc 


Steiner 

18 ad copywriters 

W M 


Prados 

20 artists 

W?D) M FC 


Roe 

20 artists 

W ((D)) 
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DIFi ERENCES BETWEEN LEVELS 

Intelligence 

Stewart s data have been rearranged, this time by Levels, and are 
shown in Table 12.7. It is evident that test scores decrease from 
Levels 3 down to 6. Entries above that are too few in number to 
show a clear pattern. Again the very great overlapping can be noted. 
At every Level there are persons with higher intelligence than the 
mean of higher Levels. 

Table 12.7. Distribution of AGCT Scores of Occupations Classified 
BY Levels (data from Stewart) 


Levels 


Standard Deviations 

— 







from the Mean 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

-f2.0-+2.5 


1 

1 

1 



3 

+ 1.5-4-2.0 

2 

1 

1 

1 



5 

4-1.0-4-1.5 

1 

1 

4 

10 

4 


20 

4-0.5-4-1.0 


5 

5 

14 

9 


33 

0.0-4-0.5 


2 

2 

23 

15 

2 

44 

-0.5- 0.0 


2 

3 

22 

17 

2 

46 

-1.0-0,5 




11 

11 

1 

23 

-1.5-1.0 




8 

13 

5 

26 

-2.0-1.5 




2 

1 

5 

8 

-2.5-2.0 




1 

1 

2 

4 

Total 

S 

12 

16 

93 

71 

17 

212 


Table 12.8 gives other data, also derived from Army enlisted men. 
The sample used by Harrell and Harrell included 18,782 men and 74 
occupations (fewer than those in Stewart’s sample), but the data are 
given in terms of means and can be arranged to show the relationships 
between Levels and Groups somewhat more clearly. Again Groups I 
and V are consistently lower than the others at the same Levels, and 
within Groups there is a consistent decrease in means from higher to 
lower Levels. (See pages 164-165.) 

There are few data on intelligence for upper Levels. For Level 1 
there are the data for the various, groups of scientists that I studied. 
The verbal-spatial-mathematical test can be expressed approximately 
in terms of IQ for comparative purposes. On this, the group aver¬ 
aged about 165 IQ on the verbal test, about 135 on the spatial, and 
about 155 on the mathematical. Ranges began at about 125 IQ and 
went up. My impression of the group of creative artists whom I 
studied (I did not use an intelligence test) was that they were gen¬ 
erally somewhat above average in intelligence but nowhere near the 
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level of the scientists. Table 6.1 gave some data for teachers and 
other professional groups. 

Education 

In general, educational requirements vary with Level, but although 
the over-all picture is one of decreasing requirements from higher to 
lower Levels there are exceptions. 

Level 1 occupations are somewhat anomalous. With increasingly 
rare exceptions, the research scientist is a man with much formal 
education (normally with a doctorate). This is also true of scholars, 
justices, and of most high government officials, who usually have been 
professional men. Anderson reports that our Presidents, Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, and Cabinet officers since 1789 have been consistently far 
above the average educational levels of the population at large. Al¬ 
most all were trained in professions or as proprietors, and about 75 
per cent had fathers similarly trained. The industrial tycoon, how¬ 
ever, is most unlikely to have an earned doctorate, nor have our 
prophets generally been formally educated men. In the arts, too, a 
high level of formal education is relatively rare among the creators. 
Specialized, somewhat formal schooling of any length is more likely 
among the musicians than among the painters, although the latter 
have usually had some art school training. Of the 20 painters I 
studied, only 3 had had other schooling beyond high school. More 
writers have had advanced education, but it is by no means a pre¬ 
requisite for success. 

Formal educational requirements are much stricter for scientific 
and teaching professions. There are still a few states which will ac¬ 
cept teachers without college training, but even they require some 
normal school training. At the college level of teaching, the doctor¬ 
ate is usually expected above the grade of instructor, in the larger col¬ 
leges and universities. There is a general tendency for an increase 
both in the amount of formal education, and in its requirement for 
entrance into professional and semi-professional occupations. 

The entrepreneur type of occupation at Level 3 and a few occupa¬ 
tions in Level 2, such as those of designers, music arrangers, etc., do 
not require formal education of definitely specified sorts, and are fre¬ 
quently still pursued by persons with very little. 

From Levels 4 to 6 educational requirements generally decrease. 
At Level 6, in fact, formal education would hardly contribute to occu¬ 
pational performance, but, since literacy is supposedly a universal re¬ 
quirement in our culture and this requirement is being increasingly 
met, even in this level some degree of formal education is the rule. 
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Reynolds has reported on employer preferences in the education of 
their employees. He interviewed several hundred employers in every 
type of industry. For executive administrative positions more than 
half the employers said that they preferred college-trained men, and 
the remainder preferred high school graduation or better. For rou¬ 
tine clerical workers, more than 90 per cent preferred high school 
graduation and 50 per cent required it. For skilled maintenance 
workers 45 per cent of the employers wanted high school graduates, 
and they also had a marked preference for persons with previous vo¬ 
cational training. The preference for high school graduates dropped 
to one-third for production workers with the rest wanting eighth 
grade or better. For common labor the great majority of employers 
expressed no preference; those who did preferred that laborers not 
have more than eighth-grade education. 

It should be kept in mind that higher education can be a detriment 
in particular situations, even if a help in most. The person with an 
education higher than the bulk of tliose in his occupational group, 
and with very limited possibilities for change or advancement, may 
well find less satisfaction in his work than the others do. If his hav¬ 
ing the higher education is a reflection of an originally greater level 
of aspiration it is almost certain that his satisfaction will be lower. 
It may be, also, that the education itself has opened wider vistas 
which his circumstances do not permit him to explore, but the knowl¬ 
edge that they are there can well be frustrating. Myers has pointed 
out that even for the scientific worker in a routine job too high intel¬ 
ligence or creative ability are liabilities rather than assets. 

Personality 

The only personality test material reported in the previous section 
that can be analyzed by Level are the data on the Strong Masculinity- 
Femininity Scale, given by both Group and Level in Table 12.5. As 
the unweighted averages show, there is a generally increasing score 
from Levels 1 through 4 (there are no data for the other Levels). 
Although so few occupations are represented this pattern is not 
unexpected. 

There are undoubtedly major differences in motivational factors 
which enter into the Level at which any person eventually arrives. 
Those who work at Level 1, for example, at least in the upper brackets 
of this Level, are people who are strongly driven, for whom absorp¬ 
tion in the work, to the near exclusion of all else, is the rule. There 
may be any number of situations which can bring this about, but it is 
apparent that the possession of superior intelligence and a favorable 
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social climate are by no means enough. That the same situation 
holds at other Levels is clear from the great overlapping of test scores. 
Some diflFerences are attributable to original socioeconomic back¬ 
ground, as has been discussed, and some to the education that had 
been available, but with sufiRcient motivation both of these have been 
overcome when they have been unfavorable. 

It appears to be the case that the sort of motivation that has acted 
as a spur to accomplishment has often been neurotically based, but it 
need not be. Although the evidence has never been systematically 
gathered it is theoretically probable that those who are freed for cre¬ 
ative work through lower need gratification can produce more effec¬ 
tively and with infinitely greater end-satisfactions themselves than 
those whose creativity is in spite of, or perhaps partly marshalled by, 
a hunt for substitute gratifications. (Maslow, Kubie, Roe, 1953.) 
Maslow believes that the creative* productions of need-gratified per¬ 
sons can be distinguished from those of others, and personal observa¬ 
tions accord with this. 

In summary, the primary basis for categorization into Levels was 
the degree of responsibility and autonomy. In addition, skills and 
training have been taken into account, but responsibility is the pri¬ 
mary criterion. Naturally, then, those studies which have taken ac¬ 
count of this factor, and few have done so except as a side issue, show 
increasing dislike for regimentation and supervision as we go up the 
scale of Levels. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Group I Occupations: 
Service 


TTiie occupations in this Group are those which 
are focused on catering to the personal tastes, needs, and welfare of 
others. At the upper Levels particularly, an important element is 
the primary nature of the personal relationsliip and its specific quality. 
These occupations always involve one person doing something for or 
to another person, or persons, although the services may be minor 
ones. All guidance, social, and welfare occupations belong here, and 
so do occupations usually listed as domestic and protective services. 
The commonest occupations are listed in Table 13.1 on page 170. 

A few comments on occupations listed in the table are in order. 
Level 1 includes psychotherapij>ts and other personal therapists, as 
well as administrative heads of welfare services of various sorts. 
Psychotherapy is included here rather than with the medical ther¬ 
apies because its essence is the personal relationship between ther¬ 
apist and patient or client, although it has, of course, close relation¬ 
ships with medical therapies. General religious workers are put in 
this Group, at Level 4, instead of in Group VII because this designa¬ 
tion is taken to mean the relatively untrained, well-meaning person 
who is more a social worker than a cleric, more interested in people 
than in theology. 

Occupations in this Group may require less test intelligence than 
occupations in most other Groups at corresponding Levels; verbal flu¬ 
ency is high in some at upper Levels. They tend to give ratings on 
M-F scales at the feminine end. 

Harrell and Harrell reported AGCT mean scores of 102.2 for bar¬ 
tender; 100.8 for chauffeur; 97.2 for cook and baker; and 95.3 for 
barber. Stewart’s data give AGCT scores for 10 occupations in this 
Group as follows: 

—2.0 to —1.5 S.D. barber 

— 1.5 to —1.0 S.D. hospital orderly 
169 
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-1.0 to -0.5 S.D. 
—0.5 S.D. to mean 
mean to +0.5 S.D. 


+ 1.0 to +1.5 S.D. 


cook 

chaufiFeur 

firefighter 

practical nurse 

steward 

cook s helper 

policeman 

investigator 


Table 13.1. Occupations in Group I: Service 


Personal therapists 
FBI agents 


Armed forces, rank 
equivalent to ser¬ 
geant 

Astrologists 
City inspectors 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Chefs 

Conductors, street car 
Hairdressers 

Bellhops 
Chauffeurs 
Cooks, average 
Firemen, city 
General houseworkers 

Bootblacks 

Chambermaids 

Charwomen 


Level 1 

Social work supervisors 
Level 2 

Probation, truant offi¬ 
cers (with special 
training) 

Level 3 

Conductors, railroad 
Detectives 

Employment interview¬ 
ers 

Police sergeants 
Level 4 
Head waiters 
Lifeguards 
Light housekeepers 
Practical ninses 
Policemen 

Level 5 

Janitors 
Palm-readers 
Privates, armed forces 
Prison guards 
Psychiatric attendants 
Level 6 

Elevator operators 
Garbage collectors 
Hospital attendants 


Occupational therapists 
Social workers 
Vocational, educational 
counselors 

Sheriffs 

Welfare workers, mu¬ 
nicipal 

YMCA, YWCA officials 


Religious workers 
State policemen 
Stewards 


Servants, household 
Taxi drivers 
Train porters 
Ushers 
Waiters 

Street sweepers 
Watchmen 


LEVEL 1 

Clinical psychologists 

Not all clinical or counseling psychologists do therapy, but all of 
them are concerned primarily with the individual as an individual, and 
even diagnosis has supportive aims. A few industrial psychologists 
belong in this Group; others seem to fit better in III or VI. 
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Baas studied Kuder interest patterns of experienced psychologists, 
finding all of them high in the Science and Literary scales, and gen¬ 
erally low on Mechanical, Persuasive, and Clerical scales. There 
were some differences among different groups of psychologists: indus¬ 
trial and counseling psychologists were higher than others on Per¬ 
suasive; theoretical and industrial, higher than counseling on Me¬ 
chanical; and industrial, higher than the clinical on Clerical interests. 

A Group Rorschach study included 33 clinical psychologists work¬ 
ing in universities, most of whom were doing both teaching and clin¬ 
ical work (Roe, 1952). The most striking aspect of the results was 
the large difference bc^tween all psychologists and the other scientists 
in the use of human movement responses (M) and in the irregularity 
of approach (Sue). Psychologists in genc'ral, and clinical psycholo¬ 
gists to an even greater degree, used many more human movement 
responses than the other groups. This seemed to reflect the fact, 
shown also in individual studies of psychologists (Roe, 1953), that 
those who enter this field are from childhood very much more con¬ 
cerned with other persons than arc those who go into such fields as 
physics and biology. That personal relations loom so large in their 
lives may well have affected the theories of personality development 
now current. 

A very extensive and intensive study, reported by Kelly and Fiske, 
was made of clinical psychology trainees in the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion program. A group of non-VA, nonclinical graduate students in 
psychology were compared on a variety of tests and other data with 
VA trainees in clinical psychology. The clinical group showed a 
Strong interest pattern more like that of men in professions involving 
contact with people, such as social welfare, than the nonclinical 
group, which was more like professional groups concerned with things 
and ideas rather than with people, although the overlap was large. 
The two groups were very similar on all other test scores, and, com¬ 
bined, differed markedly from normative groups. The Strong gave 
better predictions than any of the other tests. The clinicians had a 
median score at the seventy-first percentile of general norms on the 
Miller Analogies. Their Primary Mental Abilities percentile medians 
were approximately: 


Number 

9.5 

Word fluency 

85 

Verbal 

91 

Reasoning 

81 

Space 


Memory 

73 


The nonclinicians had similar scores but were higher on Space and 
lower on Number. On the A-V scale the combined group had rela- 
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tively high scores on Theoretical, Aesthetic, and Social values, and 
relatively low scores o^i Economic, Political, and Religious values. 
Tlie clinical grouii scored even higher than the nonclinical on Social 
values. 

On the Guilford-Martin both clinical and nonclinical groups were 
much more socially extroverted, much freer from depressive and cy¬ 
cloid tendencies, slightly more compulsive, much less physically ac¬ 
tive, more ascendant and more masculine than the normative popula¬ 
tion. The clinical group was somewhat more extreme than the non¬ 
clinical in all of these, except masculinity, but again the overlap was 
almost complete. 

On the MMPT the total group deviated from the normal population 
in being less hypochondriacal, slightly more subject to depression, far 
more hysterical, extn'mely feminine, much less pychasthenic, and less 
schizoid. Again the overlap is enormous, but the clinicians tended 
toward the better-adjusted scores each time. It must be remembered 
that they are more sophisticated in tests, and also had considerably 
higher K scores, indicating somewhat more tendency to give the right 
answer knowingly. 

Discrepancies between the Guilford-Martin and MMPI arc mod¬ 
erate with regard to depressive tendencies and extreme in masculinity- 
femininity, the former rating the group as masculine and the latter as 
very feminine. This points up one of the problems in labeling tests, 
and is a discrepancy between these two tests which has been noted in 
other connections. (The Terman and Strong M-F scales are also 
discrepant on occasion.) On the Strong M-F scale psychologists are 
about at the mean. Results in personal studies would suggest a 
possible reason for this discrepancy: Compared to other groups they 
are relatively free in heterosexual activities, and they have strong 
scientific interests both of which are on the masculine side; on the 
other hand they have many characteristics which are usually consid¬ 
ered in our culture rather more feminine: their interest in people, and 
their strong verbalizing tendencies. 

In a later report, Kelly and Fiskc (1950) summed up as follows: 

. , . our findings suggest that, in selection for professional training, more 
attention might well ^ given to the role of motivation. Perhaps at the 
level of graduate training, we need establish only a minimal cutting score 
on tests of intellectual aptitudes; beyond that point, the strength of motiva¬ 
tion and the absence of conflicting drives may be the determining factors in 
success in professional training, and even in the conduct of professional 
duties. 
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This would seem to be true for all upper Level occupations. It 
should however, be added that not only the strength of motivation 
but the nature of it is important. We have as yet no standardized 
or even reasonably good ad hoc techniques for determining this major 
factor. 


LEVEL 2 

Vocational counselors 

Vocational counselors have much in common with clinical psycholo¬ 
gists in training as well as in actual work. Although the doctorate 
has been less common among them than for clinical psychologists, 
this is changing; as the field becomes more professionalized the gen¬ 
eral Level of the occupation will be raised. There arc still many, 
however, with little specialized training. 

A study by DiMichael of 146 male vocational rehabilitation coun¬ 
selors used the Kuder Preference Record, a work satisfaction survey 
.shet^t and a supervisor’s rating score for work efficiency. In general, 
intercorrelations were low, but there were a f(^w which showed a 
significant relation between specific aspects of the counselor’s job in 
terms of satisfaction and efficiency, and particular Kiid(T scores: 

Promotional work and persur''ive interest scores, r = 

Professional reading and scientific interest scores, r -f .26 
Employer contacts and persuasive interest scores, r-f-dO 

Gunderson found male counselors less masculine than the general 
average for males, and female counselors less feminine than the gen¬ 
eral average for females. This relationship probably exists for most 
professional groups with the possible exception of male physical sci¬ 
entists. The Strong M-F scores also tended to the feminine side at 
the higher Levels, and these were all for male groups (Table 12.5). 

Social work 

There have been some discussions of the sort of person who goes into 
social work, but very few studies have been mad(\ There are more 
women than men in the occupation, although the number of men ap¬ 
pears to be increasing. Educational requirements for the occupa¬ 
tion are increasing, and many social workers are now functioning at 
Level 1. Carter has made an unsuccessful attempt to construct a 
test for social work ability. 

Lewis compared 50 women social w^orkers with the norm groups on 
the Kuder Preference Record, and the MMPI. He found social work- 
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ers to be significantly high on the Depression and Hysteria scales; 
significantly low for Masculinity, Hypochondriasis, Psychasthenia, 
and Schizoplirenia. It is, of course, possible that their low scores in 
these scales reflect their unusual sophistication in psychopathology. 
Those whose interests, as measured by the Kuder, seemed less appro¬ 
priate to their work were on the whole less well adjusted. 

Piotrowski used a group of 8 men and 10 women social work stu¬ 
dents for a comparative study of the Rorschach and the Kuder. 
They were all of superior intelligence. Those who were studying 
social work because they wished to rather than for other reasons 
(outside pressures, marriage to a social worker) had qualitatively 
and quantitatively different pictures on the Rorschach, showing par¬ 
ticularly greater interest in persons. 

The study of 8 social workers by Harrower and Cox (see Table 
12.6), on the contrary, showed them low in human movement re¬ 
sponses on the Rorschach, an unexpected finding. In general these 
8 workers seemed to have practically oriented, somewhat restricted 
personalities. No information on the selection of the group is given. 

Social welfare workers have been reported as low in Aesthetic, Eco¬ 
nomic, Political, and Theoretical, and high in Religious and Social 
values on the A-V Study of Values (Table 12.3). 

Occupational therapy 

The only study of this group is one by Schmidt which compares 
women students in occupational therapy with students of nursing. 
The occupational therapy group had somewhat higher intelligence 
and greater abstracting capacity than the nursing students. Other 
differences showed them also higher in human movement responses 
and in the total of color and shading responses on the Rorschach, i.e., 
more interested in people and more outgoing. 


LEVEL 4* 


Policemen 

Dubois and Watson studied two entering classes at the St. Louis 
Police Academy. They used a large battery of tests (AGCT, Ben¬ 
nett, etc.). From these they could get a fairly good prediction of 
academic achievement at the academy and of score on a test of knowl¬ 
edge of police practice, but none of the tests or combinations of them 

• There are no studies of occupations in Level 3 of this Group. The same 
applies to Levels omitted in subsequent chapters. 
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had a significant correlation with rating on the job by supervisors. 
This is another instance of the necessity for on-the-job criteria as op¬ 
posed to training criteria. 

Mata, in a study in the Argentine, concluded that objective meas¬ 
ures of emotional stability are necessary adjuncts to any battery for 
the selection of police officers. He makes the intriguing suggestion 
that an index of imperturbability could be obtained by measuring 
the physiological changes accompanying emotions. 

Humm and Humm, with a more clinical approach, had somewhat 
more decisive results tlian those n'ported by DuBois and Watson, but 
the study is one which it would be rather difficult to cross-validate 
from the published report. They us(‘d th(‘ Hii]nm-\\'adsworth Tem¬ 
perament Scale which was administered during the probationary pe¬ 
riod. They then predicted success or failure (that is, the attainment 
of staff membership or dismissal for cause). Their predictions were 
made after consideration of each profile to determine what compo¬ 
nents would dominate the behavior of the subject, whether they were 
adequately controlled, and whether the ])attern was or was not de¬ 
sirable for police work, Prexlictions were recorded in 6 categories, 
from very good to poor, and they got an average correlation of -f .72. 

Hammond studied policewomen who had had college training. He 
found that there was a relationship between the score on the civil 
service examination and college grades, as well as with a standard in¬ 
telligence test. He did not follow up the study with on-the-job rat¬ 
ings, so that it is not known whether such data are significant for ac¬ 
tual job pcrfoimance or not. 

Firemen 

Wolff and North studied 144 fire department privates. They se¬ 
lected extreme groups on the basis of ratings made by captains, and 
administered the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension and the writ¬ 
ten examination for apprentice firemen. The higher ranking group 
excelled in both of these at the 2 per cent level of confidence. 


LEVEL 5 

Psychiatric attendants and attendant-applicants 
This is a fluctuating group with a generally very high yearly turn¬ 
over. Kline studied 108 employees at a VA hospital, using a Personal 
Inventory and analyzing their pre-employment records two years 
after they went on the job. He reports that 83 per cent (29) of the 
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unsatisfactory attendants could have been weeded out in advance. 
The satisfactory aide lends to be single, under 40, from a small town, 
the parents not separated or divorced, and the mother not working. 
He is in good health and, if he has married, is still married. He 
took the job for experience or for economic reasons. On the other 
hand, the unsatisfactory aide is likely to have been married but to be 
now divorced or separated. His parents are also likely to have been 
separated or divorced and to be disappointed in him. His health is 
average and his reason for taking the job is a desire for security. 
These distinctions could probably apply equally well to other occupa¬ 
tional groups at this Level. One would judge that the satisfactory 
aide is a man with a reasonable amount of need gratification during 
his earlier years and with a realistic attitude. One would expect that 
he was not likely to stay on the job long, and would leave for some¬ 
thing better, although he would do well while he remained. The 
unsatisfactory person in this study sounds like the general misfit, who 
takes such a job as this because it is available and not because of any 
interest in it, or of any interest in doing any job well. He is probably 
drifting, looking vainly for satisfaction never yet achieved. 

The paucity of studies of occupations in this Group is very striking, 
even though it is one of the smaller Groups in terms of total numbers 
of occupations and of persons. The many studies of Armed Forces 
personnel made for various purposes during World War II have not 
been included for obvious reasons. Similar studies of peace time, 
non-drafted personnel would be relevant but are not available. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Group n Occupations: 
Business Contact 


INHERE ABE Very few occupations represented in 
this Group, and they arc listed in Table 14.1. The salesmen and 
dealers included arc those whose main problems consist in persuad¬ 
ing prospective clients in a direct person-to-person relationship. This 
is very different from over-the-counter selling. Some traveling sales¬ 
men belong in this Group and some in Group III. It depends upon 
whether the taking of orders is simply a routine, clerical job, or 
whether persuasive selling is involved. 

Table 14.1. Occupations in Group II: Business Contact 


Level 1 

Promoters 

Level 2 

Promoters 

Public relations counselors 
Level 3 

Retail and wholesale dealers 
Salesmen; auto, bond. Insurance, real 
estate 

Confidence men 


Level 4 

Auctioneers 
Buyers (DOT I) 
lIous(‘ canvassers and agents 
Interviewers, polls 

Level 5 

Peddlers 


In general, Group II occupations differ from Group I occupations 
because of tlie character of the interpersonal relationship, which is 
essentially supportive in I and exploitative in II. They differ from 
Group III occupations because of the closer person-to-person contacts 
involved. 

There are no data on occupations at Levels 1 and 2. 


LEVEL 3 

Life insurance salesmen 

There have been a number of studies of life insurance salesmen, and 
the samples are unusually large. Apparently this occupation is one in 
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which even moderate success is quite dependent upon real liking for 
the occupation, perhaps even more than holds true for many other oc¬ 
cupations. Strong has reviewed a number of studies demonstrating re¬ 
lations between scores on his test and life insurance sales. These have 
been combined by Super into a table, which is reproduced as Table 
14.2. There is a clear tendency for the men who made high scores 
on the Strong to have sold the most insurance. Correlation for 181 
subjects is +.37. The correlation would probably have been higher 
liad not most of the low-selling men been eliminated from the oc¬ 
cupation. 

Table 14.2. Percentage of Agents in Each Life Insurance Interest 
Rating (on the Strong) Who Produce $0 to $400,000 and up Annually 

(from Super) 

J^ercenlage in Each Rating Producing 


Annual Production, $ 

0 to 49,000 


C 

B- 

B 

B + 

A 

i V 

38 

52 

33 

27 

22 

9 

50,000 to 99,000 

52 

24 

17 

45 

34 

16 

100,000 to 149,000 

31 

18 

17 

14 

7 

19 

150,000 to 199,000 

37 

6 

17 

9 

13 

22 

200,000 to 999,000 

47 

0 

17 

0 

20 

31 

400,000 and up 

() 

0 

0 

5 

4 

3 

Total 


lOO 

101 

100 

100 

100 

Number 

211 

17 

0 

22 

45 

121 


Bills studied casualty insurance salesmen, finding that the Strong 
was useful for predicting success in this occupation. With Ward she 
reported on retests after one year on the job. Those who v/ere suc¬ 
ceeding tended to score higher on the Strong for that occupation, and 
the failures tended to score even lower than before. 

Ghiselli, with a much smaller group, did not confirm Bills’ findings. 
He found significant correlations with measures of proficiency on the 
job only for the CPA and Occupational Level scales of the Strong and 
with the Pressey Senior Classification Test. 

Ferguson, in a study of 524 life insurance agents, reported that the 
quality of the district management was as important as an Aptitude 
Index score for predicting performance as measured by production or 
income. This introduces an important cautionary note in comparing 
various studies and certainly must also apply equally to many other 
occupational groups. 

Two studies of personality traits of casualty insurance salesmen 
showed that the successful salesmen got more normal scores than un¬ 
successful ones on the Bernreuter. (Bills and Ward; Schultz.) One 
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study reports them high in Economic and Political interests on the 
A-V (Table 12.3), and another reports them above the mean in lead¬ 
taking and in conflict-free relations with others. (Table 12.4.) 

Lewis studied 50 male life insurance salesmen with the Kuder Pref¬ 
erence Record and the MMPl. Comparing them with the norm 
groups he found the insurance salesmen to be significantly more de¬ 
pressive, hysterical, psychopathic, feminine, paranoid, and hypomanic. 
The scores reported by Daniels and Hunter for 4 MMPl scales on 10 
salesmen are in accord. (Table 12.3.) 

The findings of Harrower and Cox on 11 life insurance salesmen 
given the Group Rorschach were rc^corded in Tabic 12.6. The low 
number of human movemc'iit responses would suggest that, although 
an essential aspect of the agents job is dealing with people, his interest 
in them is really not a personal one. 

Automobile salesmen 

Apparently the only study of this group is with an empathy test. 
The task in this test is to predict the responses of the typical individual 
in key behavior areas: aesthetics (music types); general human in¬ 
terests (what people read); and interj)ersonal relations (annoying 
experiences). Tobolski and Kerr gave the test to 32 salesmen from 
2 companies. They also obtained sales records and sales managers’ 
ratings of the subjects. Their findings are: 

1. The empathy test scores are significant predictors of sales 
records: r— +-44. 

2. The empathy test scores are significant predictors of job success 
by ratings: r =: +.71. 

3. The empathy test scores did not predict sales (r.— +.12) or 
ranking (r= +.17) of used car salesmen. 

The correlations from this study are unusually high. It is to be 
hoped that if they arc confirmed this type of test will become more 
generally uscxl. It should be given further analysis, for the clinical 
implications are very important. 

Traveling salesmen 

A review by Hampton of studies of selling success reports several 
that have found relatively high Bernreuter social dominance scores 
for traveling salesmen. 
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LEVEL 4 

House-to-house selling 

Cover and Pressey studied 92 men whose job was selling foodstuffs 
from a truck, collecting, and canvassing for new customers. They 
were concerned only with the relation of age to eflBciency and found 
that with increased age there was increased efficiency in handling the 
trucks (fewer accidcmts and repairs) and in business relations judg¬ 
ment (i.e., handling credit), but a falling off in sales. Apparently the 
factor of experience was not controlled. This could be the essential 
element in the first two findings, and sheer physiological age the 
essential element in the last. 

In summary, we may note that in this Group the character of the 
personal relation is typically one of dominance. This distinguishes 
them clearly from those in Group 1. 
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Group HI Occupations: 
Organization 


TThe occupations in this Group are those con- 
corned primarily with the organization and efficient functioning of 
government and of commercial enterprises. This Group includes a 
very large number of occupations: executives of government, industry, 
and business are here, and most of the so-called white collar occupa¬ 
tions. Table 15.1 gives an extensive list. There are occupations in 
this Group at every Level. 

Reference to tables in Chapter 12 (especially 12.1, 12.3, 12.5, and 
12.8) gives some indication of the range of scores on intelligence and 
other tests for this Group. Various occupations in the Group have 
mean intelligence test scores ranging from —1.5 S.D. to +2-5 S.D. 
There have been several reports of the use of A-V Study of Values 
with this Group; they agree in assigning low Aesthetic and high Eco¬ 
nomic values to occupations classified here, but there are discrepan¬ 
cies in other value scores from one particular occupation to another. 
There is no general pattern on the few MMPl scores available, but 
these occupations tend to be associated with M-F scores for men some¬ 
what towards the masculine range. 

The MORS includes ratings of over KX) occupations in this Group. 
These can be tabulated and expressed in terms of an approximate 
median rating. A very regular pattern appears: good academic ability 
is required at upper Levels, and then this requirement is regularly 
lowered; clerical ability seems to be next in importance, followed 
closely by social ability, and these, too, decrease regularly from Level 
1 to Level 6. Mechanical ability is practically irrelevant, but phys¬ 
ical agility, of no importance at Level 1, becomes increasingly important 
with decreasing Level until it reaches a rating between B and C for 
Level 6. 
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Table 15.1. Occupations in Group III: Organization 


High government oflS- 
cials (President, Cab¬ 
inet members, etc.) 


Bankers 

Brokers 

Buyers (large business) 
Certified public ac¬ 
countants 

Accountants 

Appraisers 

Bank tellers 

Buyers (small business) 

Credit managers 

Draftsmen 


Agents, freight 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Clerks, correspondence, 
credit, express, mail, 
railroad, etc. 
Compilers 

File clerks 

Multigraph operators 
Messenger boys 


Level 1 

Industrial tycoons 
Top executives, all or¬ 
ganizations 

Level 2 

Executives, average 
Personnel managers 
Politicians 
Public officials 

Level 3 

Employment managers 
Executives, minor 
Hotel managers 
Manufacturers, small 
Owners, catering, dry- 
cleaning, etc. 

Level 4 
Dispatchers 
Floor\valkcrs 
Foremen, warehouse 
Inspector? telephone 
and telegraph 


Level 5 
Notaries 
Runners 

Level 6 


International bankers, 
merchants 


Officers, ship and aimed 
services, administra¬ 
tive 

Union officials 


Postmasters 
Private secretaries 
Retail, wholesale, deal¬ 
ers and owners 
Salesmen; specialty, 
technical 
Statisticians 

Sales clerks 
Station agents 
Stenographers 
Inspectors, street car, 
railroad 


Stock clerks 
Typists 


LEVEL 1 

At Level 1 are entered such occupations as those of 
high government officials, the industrial tycoons, the international 
bankers and merchants. Included here also are such top level labor 
leaders as the heads of the AFL-CIO and the large unions. The 
primary criteria for inclusion in this Level are that the holders of these 
jobs have no superiors, and that the jobs put high demands upon them 
in terms of intellectual and personality qualities. They differ from 
those in Level 2 primarily in the extent and nature of their responsi¬ 
bilities and authority. 

Occupational studies at this Level are rare; most of the available data 
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are scattered through biographies of famous men. Furthermore, as is 
generally true at Lev 3 l 1, there is considerable heterogeneity. It has 
already been remarked that our Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Cab¬ 
inet oflScers have had consistently more than the average education, 
and that 75 per cent of them came from homes of upper socioeconomic 
status. This has rather seldom been true for outstanding industrial¬ 
ists of the past, although it is becoming so more often. 


LEVEL 2 

Business executives 

Bingham and Davis did an early study of 102 executives which has 
been widely quoted. They used an Army alpha-type test, and found 
a correlation of —.10 between the test and a criterion based on such 
factors as salary, investments, debts, club memberships, etc. They 
concluded that above a certain minimum, intellectual superiority was 
relatively less important for success in business than superiority in 
nonintellectual traits of personality. 

Starch studied 150 executives; 50 were heads of large businesses, 
50 were at mid-level in large businesses, and 50 were heads of small 
businesses. His investigation involved collection of detailed records 
by interview. He compared top executives to lower level ones, and 
found that in the top levels: 

1. Three times as many went to college. 

2. Three times as many made school records in the top third of 
their classes. 

3. Four times as many pursued studies after their regular school 
years. 

4. More than three times as many found ways to do their jobs 
better. 

5. Fifty per cent more began to work and earn before the age 
of 15. 

6. Two-thirds earned all or much of their school and college 
expenses. 

7. Two and a half times as many had records of working hard and 
long hours. 

8. Three times as many had a definite aim in life. 

9. Six times as many sought and were willing to assume increased 
responsibility. 

Starch felt that the greatest difference was in the force of the inner 
drive, and certainly items 3 through 9 would tend to support this. The 
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increased number in college and in the upper third in college may also 
reflect some differences in intellectual level, but arc as likely or more 
likely to be primarily dependent upon drive. 

Thompson, with a smaller group, did find some test differences, but 
his tests may reflect interests as much as intelligence. He studied 15 
superior and 10 average executives of a firm of consulting management 
engineers with a variety of tests. His criterion was based on per¬ 
formance records and ratings by partners. The superior executives 
were significantly higher (above the 5 per cent level of confidence) on 
the following; 

Wonderlic. 

Michigan Vocabulary Subtests for Government, Physical Science, 
Mathematics, and Sports. 

Kuder Mechanical. 

Adams-Lepley Firmness and Stability. 

The average group was higher on the Kuder Social Servic e Scale, and 
both groups scored above the 93rd perct'iitile on the Kuder Persuasive 
Scale. 

Flory and Janney, on the basis of clinical interviews and some tests, 
reported success in appraising c‘xecutive performance, but adecpiate 
validation data are not given. They believe that important factors 
are: 


Intelligence, both abstract and concrete. 

Emotional control, i.e., the ability to maintain steady output with¬ 
out emotional tension under any cireumstances. 

Skill in human relations, or leadership in face-to-face situations. 

Insight into human behavior, of self and others. 

Ability to organize and direct the activities of others. 

Guilford studied the temperament traits of 20 executives on STDCR 
and GAMIN. He concluded that there were definite relations be¬ 
tween success and the following: sociability, self-confidence, coopera¬ 
tiveness, and masculinity. 

The most enlightening of these studies, from a psychological point 
of view, is that by Henry, although he gives no technical data. He 
used a number of personality tests, including the TAT and a short, 
undirected interview. Most of his over 100 subjects came from dis¬ 
tributive business of moderately loose organizational structure, in 
which cooperation and team work are valued and relative indepen¬ 
dence of action within over-all policy is stressed. His test analyses 
were done blind, and checked against separately analyzed instruments, 
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surveys of past job performance, and the anecdotal summary of present 
job behavior by superiors and associates. His general background 
discussion brings out a number of important considerations: 

The business executive is a central figure in the economic and social 
life of the United States. His direction of business enterprise and his 
participation in informal social groupings give him a significant place 
in community life. In both its economic and its social aspects the role 
of the business executive is sociologically a highly visible one. It has 
clearly definable limits and characteristics known to the general public. 
These characteristics indicate the function of the business executive 
in the social structure, define the behavior expected of the individual 
executive, and serve as a guide to the selection of the novice. 

Social pressure plus the constant demands of the business organiza¬ 
tion of which he is a part direct the behavior of the executive into the 
mold appropriate to the defined role. “Success'" is the name applied 
to the wholehearted adoption of the role. The individual behaves in 
the manner dictated by the society, and society rewards the individual 
with “success” if his behavior conforms to the role. It would punish 
him with “failure"" should he deviate from it. 

Participation in tliis role, however, is not a thing apart from the person¬ 
ality of the individual. It is not a game that the person is playing; it is the 
way of behaving and thinking that he knows best, that he finds rewarding, 
and in which he believes. Thus the role as socially defined has its counter¬ 
part in personality structure. To some extent, too, the personality structure 
is reshaped to be in harmony with the social role. The extent to which such 
reshaping of the adult personality is possible, however, seems limited. An 
initial selection process occurs which reduces the amount of time involved 
in teaching the appropriate behavior. Persons whose personality structure 
is most readily adaptable to this particular role tend to be selected, whereas 
those whose personality is not already partially akin are rejected. 

. . . From the research it became clear that the “successfur' business 
executives studied had many personality characteristics in common. (It 
was equally clear that an absence of these characteristics was coincident 
with “failure” within the organization.) This personality constellation 
might be thought of as the minimal requirement for “success” within our 
present business system and as the psychodynamic motivation of persons in 
this occupation. Individual uniqueness in personality was clearly present; 
but, despite these unique aspects, all executives had in common this person¬ 
ality pattern. 

His successful executives were men who had high drive and achieve¬ 
ment desire, who had to accomplish in order to be happy. They had 
a strong need for continuous upward mobility. For some this meant 
achievement of competence on the job. F'or others the important 
things were increased social prestige and status in the organization 
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and in the community. Their view of authority is characteristically 
crystallized towards superiors and subordinates rather than self, that 
is, they feel part of a system of wider and more final authority, and 
they do not see this authority as destructive or prohibiting. There are 
a few exceptions (more characteristic of past business enterprise) who 
feel ultimate authority only in themselves, and have no feeling of 
shared or delegated power. All the successful executives have a high 
degree of ability to organize unstructured situations and to see the 
implications of their organization; this may lead them to force situa¬ 
tions into familiar molds and so to be resistant to new techniques. 
They are also decisive, that is, they can come to a decision between 
several courses of action, although this need not be immediate. They 
also have a strong self-structure, they know what they are and what 
they want, and have techniques for getting it. They are essentially 
active and aggressive, but not necessarily overtly hostile in dealing 
with others; these tendencies are usually well channeled iiito work and 
prestige struggles. 

The picture is not all rosy, however. "In spite of their firmness of 
character and their drive to activity, they also harbor a rather pervasive 
feeling that they may not really succeed and be able to do the things 
they want to do . . . [this is] more likely to be a feeling of long 
standing within them and to be only accentuated and reinforced by 
their pre^sent business experience * They are notably reality-oriented, 
but this may be so strong as to prevent vision and plan, and when 
realities are not in tune with ambitions may lead to restlessness and 
lack of ease. 

The characteristics of their interpersonal relations within the or¬ 
ganization seem to derive rather definitely from their relations to their 
fathers. They seem to have severed emotional ties, but it is critical 
that they do not retain resentment towards their parents. The ma¬ 
ternal relation is most often completely broken, but there usually re¬ 
mains a positive tie to the father, who is viewed as helping but not 
restraining. To a considerable extent their attitudes towards their 
superiors seem to be similar to this; they are much less directed towards 
their subordinates. Dependency feelings are closely related to their 
relations to their fathers. 

Henry sums up as follows: 

"I1io succt\ssful executive repr(*seiits a crystallization of many of tlie 
attitudes and values generally accepted by middle-class American society. 
The value of accumulation and achievement, of se‘lf-directcdness and in¬ 
dependent thouglit, and tlu^'r rewards in prestige and status and property, 
are found in this group. But they also pay the price of holding these values 
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and of profiting from them. Uncertainty, constant activity, the continual 
fear of losing ground, the inability to be introspectively leisurely, the ever 
present fear of failure, and the artificial limitations put upon their emo¬ 
tionalized interpersonal relations—these are some of the costs of this role. 

Labor union officials 

There are several biographical studies of this group, but the only 
test scores available are on an empathy test. 

Mills and Atkinson give the following personal data about 203 policy- 
making CIO and AFL leaders, who filled out a mailed questionnaire 
in 1945: 

1. 83 per cent were born in the United States, and these came 
chiefly from the northeast regions of the country. 

2. The average AFL leader is 55; the average CIO leader, 42. 

3. 60 per cent come from laboring families; CIO leaders have a 
slightly higher socioeconomic background than do AFL leaders. 

4. Both groups are more highly educated than is typical of the 
general population, with the CIO higher than the AFL. (This 
may be in part a reflection of the age difference; average educa¬ 
tion of the population is steadily increasing.) 

5. 51 per cent were Protestant, 35 per cent Catholic, 4 per cent 
Jewish; 10 per cent had no religious affiliation. 

6. 56 per cent were Democrats, the rest scattered among various 
other parties. 

7. The majority worked as laborers in their industries, although 
there is a trend towards career union leadership in which the 
leader is basically a white collar worker with a short laboring 
interim. 

Family background is clearly very diflFerent from that of men who 
go into academic pursuits and into science, but with these men, also, 
a higher than average education seems to be a pertinent factor. Since 
this is probably different from the family pattern it would be interest¬ 
ing to have fuller details. It may just reflect that extra drive which 
it is fair to assume that they have. 

Van Zelst gave an empathy test (the same one used by Tobolski and 
Kerr for auto salesmen) to 64 business agents of 5 AFL building trades 
unions, and found the following correlations with the test, all positive: 


Leadership rank (i.e., president, vice-president, etc.) .67 
Percentage of vote received in union election .38 

Score on a test How Supervise? .55 

Record in recruitment and organization of members .60 
Ability to settle grievances and disputes .64 

Enforcement of rules and regulations .44 
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Another interesting, if peripheral, study is that of Van Zclst and 
Kerr on the lifetime worry experiences of Illinois building trade's union 
leaders, based on questionnaires from 236 policy-making union leaders. 
The most frequently reported worry was economic (81 per cent). In 
this respect as in others they are like successful busiiu'ssmen, psychol¬ 
ogists, and Skid Row denizens (Dykman, ct al.). They had the fol¬ 
lowing sequential, somewhat overlapping clusteis: an early personal 
worry cluster; a vocational success worry cluster in the thirties; a mid¬ 
life stress worry cluster (39-46 years); and a declining-years worry 
cluster. The first and third were very similar and involve peace of 
mind, morality of self, marital difficulties, and sexual relations. 

It would be of the greatest interest to have clinical studies of labor 
leaders of the sort made by Henry on business exectitives. 

Armed forces officers 

Preston has used Flanagan's critical incidents technique (sec 
p. 199) to develop a procedure for evaluating officers in the United 
States Army Air Force. 

Witty and Lehman studied the lives of five military leaders, noting 
eccentricity and instability. They state that it is often true that this 
type of leader docs not possess an unusual degree of ability. 

Shartle for some years carried on a program of studies on naval 
leadership. He defines leader as meaning a person in high office. 
His studies are ('ssentially on administrative behavior, not on techno¬ 
logical knowledge or performance. His procedure has been to analyze 
the categories of possible activities, and then prepare patterns showing 
the proportions of time that each man spends on each activity. He 
thinks that a top executive tends to choose others with similar patterns 
and that an administrator probably takes his pattern with him when 
he moves. The activities he lists are; 

1. Inspection of the organization. 

2. Investigation and research. 

3. Planning. 

4. Preparation of procedures and methods. 

5. Coordination. 

6. Evaluation. 

7. Interpretation of plans and procedures. 

8. Supervision of technical operations. 

9. Personnel activities. 

10. Public relations. 

11. Professional consultation. 
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12. Negotations. 

13. Scheduling, routing, dispatching. 

14. Technical and professional operations. 

He also analyzed degrees of responsibilty, authority, and delegation 
of authority practiced by administrators, and from a factor study de¬ 
duced the following dimensions of leader behavior: 

1. Maintenance of membership factor: acceptability to group. 

2. Objective attainment. 

3. Croup interaction facilitation. 

These studies are being continued. 

Bankers 

The only information available for this group comes from Strong's 
key for bankers, which gives quite a clear picture. They seem to be 
people not of great rigidity, but of regularity, methodicalness, and 
steadiness, and with liking for reliable things, such as numbers ami 
the more exact sciences. They differ from accountants primarily in 
having more and wider intellectual interests. 


LEVEL 3 

In s()m(‘ of the studies that follow it is possible that 
subjects are drawn from both Levels 2 and 3. This cannot be de¬ 
termined from the available data, but apparently the majority, at least, 
in each case belong in Level 3. 

Accountants 

Accountants are said by Morton to be dominant, stable, and self- 
sufficient people. Kaback also found them to be a generally well- 
adjusted group. In her Rorschach study of professional and pre¬ 
professional groups in this field she found them to be superior adults 
with good control and strong reliance upon rationality and inner 
stability. They are somewhat over-cautious perhaps, and not without 
anxiety, but they have good mental elasticity and rather wide interests. 

Hotel administration 

Lattin made a study of the factors associated with success in hotel 
administration. His data were the records of 595 subjects (Cornell 
graduates) who had been in hotel administration for at least 14 years. 
He rated them as successful or unsuccessful, comparing all the latter 
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with the top 15 per cent on test records and academic data. The cri¬ 
terion for the unsuccessful group was that they had either left the field 
or failed to be promoted to executive positions. Selection of the con¬ 
trasting group on the basis of test and academic records instead of by 
some criterion of job performance may have introduced some special 
faetors into the comparison which are not particularly relevant to job 
success. This cannot be determined. His principal conclusion is 
that the major reason for failure in the hotel field is lack of the person¬ 
ality characteristics consistent with the required manner of life in the 
hotel business. These are not very well defined, but he reports a few 
test differences significant at the 6 per cent level or less. On the 
Kuder, the unsuccessful group had higher means on the Mechanical 
and Computational scales and lower on the Persuasive and Musical, 
On a values test, the unsuccessful scored higher on comfort and in¬ 
tellectual activity, and lower on power, society life, and recognition. 
Apparently, then, the successful hotel administrator needs to be a per¬ 
suasive person, interested in social life, status, and authority, and dis¬ 
interested in intellectual, mechanical, and computational activities. 
The bearing of the higher score on the Musical scale is not clear, unless 
it just indicates that some aesthetic sensitivity is helpful. This group 
presents rather a contrast to the accountants and in some respects is 
more like occupations in Croup II. When further data are available 
the classification of this occupation might well be reconsidered. 

Retail bakery chain store managers 

Knauft studied 38 managers of a retail bakery chain with the Strong. 
He found that they did not fit closely any of the Strong occupational 
keys or the Occupational Level or M-F keys, and constructed and 
cross-validated a new key. The mean scores of his group were, how¬ 
ever, very similar to those for CPA, accountant, office worker, and 
others in the same Strong group. 

Independent retail grocers 

Hampton studied 70 independent retail grocers with the Bernreuter 
and compared their scores on this with Dun and Bradstreet credit rat¬ 
ings and ratings of financial strength. The largest correlation between 
either of these and any of the Bernreuter scores was an insignificant 
+.16. But Hampton was not discouraged, saying 

. . . the successful grocer is, after all, only a person with an average per¬ 
sonality. . . . The average person is the one who succeeds most fully and 
completely adapting himself to the strenuous demands of western civiliza¬ 
tion. ... On the one hand, we are to be aggressive, on the other submis- 
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sive; on the one hand cooperative, on the other competitive; we are to hate 
our fellow beings and at the same time we are to love them. In view of this 
fact it becomes evident that the average person will best succeed in most of 
the undertakings characteristic of our way of life. 

This is, in fact, rather an important point. Tliat they do not deviate 
from norms on the Bernreuter is not at all the same thing as demon¬ 
strating that there are no particular personality characteristics or com¬ 
binations of them which retail grocers may have more often than 
other occupational groups, or which might be particularly helpful to 
them. On the other hand it is certainly true that there are occupations 
in our civilization which do not require any special abilities or tempera¬ 
mental qualities in higher or lower degree than the average, and being 
a retail grocer might be one of them. 

Guilford studied the temperament traits of 143 supervisors in a large 
grocery chain by means of his Personality Inventories STDCR and 
GAMIN. The more successful supervisors showed greater degrees of 
emotional stability and of composure and cooperativeness. 


LEVELS 4 AND 5 

Sales clerks 

Anderson reported that of 500 sales clerks at Maey s (New York de¬ 
partment store) the Otis S-A indieated 75 per cent to have IQ’s be¬ 
tween 80 and 110, with 20 per cent below this and 5 per cent above. 
He did not subdivide the group into different sorts of sales clerks, and 
there is no evidence as to whether there is any relation between intel¬ 
ligence and success at selling. 

Dodge has studied sales clerks with the Bernreuter, comparing small 
groups of least (15) and most (18) successful sellers. All of them 
scored high in social dominance. He selected the 41 items best dif¬ 
ferentiating these groups, and on another group of 42 subjects these 
items gave correlations with success of +-60 for men and -|-.36 for 
women. On this basis he reports that the better salespeople are: less 
moody, more self-sufficient and self-confident, more aggressive, more 
social, less self-conscious, less desirous of telling of their own good or 
bad fortune, less resentful of criticism, and more radical and uncon¬ 
ventional. 

Vemiaud included 27 department store saleswomen in a study with 
the MMPI. Their only marked difference from the norms was in 
having decidedly masculine scores on the M-F scale. Perhaps this 
is another aspect of the observation reported above, that dominance 
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is liigh in salespeople. Morton also reported them to be dominant, 
self-sufficient, and stable. 

Clerical workers 

For clerical workers there are a number of sets of norms on different 
clerical tests, particularly, which give some differentiation of this ability 
according to the precise nature of the work. Correlations between 
clerical tests and intelligence may range between about -f--35 and +.65 
depending largely upon the homogemeity of the grouj^s studied. In 
general, however, it seems agreed that, for adequate performance of 
average clerical work, an IQ of at least 90 is needed. In addition sueli 
abilities as are tapped by the various clerical tests are certainly needed. 
A study by Andrew reports that the Minnesota Vocational Test for 
clerical workers measures an aptitude with positive relations to such 
abilities as those of observing and comparing, discriminating small 
differences rapidly, adjusting to a new situation, and attention. 

Carruthers who presents a tabular summary of 66 studies of rela¬ 
tions between clerical test scores and occupational performance felt 
that it was not unduly optimistic to expect correlations of +.60 to 
+.70 between test scores and ckTieal performaiKJC. The correlations 
reported in the studies reviewed by him range from a rho of —.39 
to a rho of +.95. It can be seen that this group of occupations is 
more clearly related to a testable nction than almost any other. 

Dodge studied 192 clerical workers with a personality inventory, 
finding coefficients with job success ranging from +.64 to —.04. His 
analysis of the most differentiating items indicated that the successful 
clerical worker is not moody or subject to worry, is even-tcrapered, 
unwilling to accept responsibility, non-social, lacks self-sufficiency, 
and does not crave admiration. They differ from salespeople, then, 
chiefly in having less sociability, and less tendency to dominance in 
personal relations. 

Kates’ study of 100 routine male clerical workers with the Strong, 
the Rorschach, and Iloppock s Job Satisfaction Blank gave the follow¬ 
ing results: 

There was no relation between job satisfaction and either scores 
or letter ratings of the Strong Clerical key or with number of 
Rorschach signs of maladjustment. 

The job satisfaction or indifference of routine clerks who possessed 
the interests of successful office workers was not associated with a 
greater number of Rorschach signs of maladjustment. 
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It should be noted that studies utilizing sign techniques with the 
Rorschach have generally not proved very fruitful. 

Secretarial 

Male stenographers averaged somewhat above the mean on the 
AGCT. The first-rate private secretary clearly has a responsible post, 
but tlie average secretary is much less skilled and has little autonomy. 

Stott canvassed 900 secretaries by questionnaire and reports on re¬ 
turns from 231 of them. Selective factors of those who replied are not 
known. Four-fifths said that they were satisfied with their careers, 
and three-fourths with their current jobs. He found no relation be¬ 
tween satisfaction and salary, age, experience, or sex of employer or 
supervisor. He concluded that secretarial work was especially suit¬ 
able for those with no particular abilities or desires. He found the 
majority unambitious, rather colorless, and only moderately intelligent. 
Perhaps the point is the same as that which Hampton made for retail 
grocers, that this occupation has few special requirements, and serves 
well for those with average capacities and desires. 

Business machine operators 

Gadel and Kriedt studied 193 IBM machine operators at a life 
insurance company. Several types of machines were involved. All 
operators had some part in planning their own work and had to be 
able to recognize when the machine was not operating correctlv. 
Many could also do their own wiring. They used a job satisfaction 
questionnaire, an aptitude battery, including the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension, arithmetic reasoning and letter-digit coding, an in¬ 
terest questionnaire, and supervisors’ ratings on job performance. All 
of these were intercorrelated, but only 2 correlations were statistically 
significant (and, with this number, could have occurred by chance). 
These were a correlation of -f .41 between aptitude and performance, 
and one of -f-.44 between interest questionnaire and satisfaction. 


STUDIES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

A few studies comparing students in diflFerent fields 
are of interest here. 

Speer has reported the Kuder Preference Records of 48 business 
students to be high in Computation, Persuasive, Literary and Clerical 
scales and low on Mechanical, Scientific, and Artistic scales, with the 
others average. 
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Hauser made a comparative study of AC"E scores of two groups of 
Miami University freshmen enrolled in business and liberal arts 
schools. The results were as follows: 



N 

ACE 

L-Scale 

Q-Scale 

Arts students 

885 

100 

62 

35 

Business administration 

885 

98 

(10 

30 


Only the difference in L-scorc (verbal) is significant, and it can be seen 
that it is not large. The distributions must overlap greatly. 

Begelmann found business administration students to have average 
body build, to be tops in push-up and sit-up gymnastics, and to be 
average in intelligence. They preferred team games, and golf and 
tennis, and did not care for scientific, or technical, or social activities, 
or clubs. Th('y disliked radio building, mechanical experiments, and 
chemical hobbies. 

This Group appears on the whole to be around the mean in many 
personality and biographical characteristics, but at the upper Levels 
Kuder Persuasive scores are high, and dominance probably is also. 
In many occupations in the Group Clerical aptitudes are of great im¬ 
portance, but mechanical, scientific, and artistic interests are notably 
lacking. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Group IV Occupations: 
Technology 


T^ms Group, like the last, is a very large one. It 
includes all the modern industrial occupations, other than managerial, 
clerical, and sales. These occupations are concerned with the produc¬ 
tion, maintenance, and transportation of commodities and utilities, and 
the technology of transportation and communication. The great ma¬ 
jority of those trained in the physical sciences belong in this Group, 
as well as those specifically trained in engineering. (The others are 
chiefly in university or similar settings and belong in Group VI.) The 
assembly line jobs, which are so typical of modern industry, are classi¬ 
fied in Levels 5 and 6 of this Group. A fairly long list of occupations 
is given in Table 16.1. 

Examination of the MORS ratings for jobs at different Levels in this 
Group indicates that both Academic and Mechanical ability are high 
in the upper Levels but then decline regularly; Social ability is rarely 


Occupations in Group IV: Technology 


Table 16.1. 

Applied scientists, con¬ 
sulting, chief 
Commanders, large ship 


Applied scientists, geo¬ 
logical, chemical, etc. 

Engineers, architec¬ 
tural, civil, etc. 

Aviators 

Contractors, building, 
carpentry, plumbing 

Draftsmen 


Level 1 

Designers, auto, tools, 
etc. 

Engineers, consulting, 
chief: architectural, 
civil, mechanical, etc. 
Level 2 

Factory managers (re¬ 
quiring technical 
knowledge) 

Level 3 

Engineers, marine, chief 
Factory foremen (DOT 

I) 

Radio operators 

197 


Inventive geniuses 


Ship and armed services 
ofiicers, technical 


Small factory managers 
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Blacksmiths 
Bookbinders 
Brakemen 
Bricklayers 
C'abinet makers 
(Carpenters 
Electricians 
Electrotypers 
Engineers, locomotive, 
stationery 
Engravers 

Factory foremen (DOT 

ii) 

Glass-blow^ers 
Gunsmiths 
Inspectors, factory 


Annealers 

Auto assembly workers 

Bakers 

Boilermakers 

Bulldozer operators 

Butchers 

CCiu* motormen 

Cobblers 

Concrete workers 

Coopers 

Deliverymen 

Foundry men 
Helpers, carpenter, 
plumber, etc. 
Laborers, construction, 
process, etc. 


Table 16.1. (Continued) 

Level 4 
Jewelers 
Linotypers 
Lithographers 
Machinists 

Mechanics, plane, auto 
Millers, grain 
Millwrights 

Motormen, electric rail¬ 
road 

Movie operators 
Ornamental ironwork¬ 
ers 

Painters, house, sign, 
etc. 

Paperhangers 
Patternmakers 
Photoengravers 
Piano tuners 

Level 5 

Dry-cleaner hands 
Dyers, factory 
Finishers 

Latlie operators, auto¬ 
matic 

Laundry workers 
Leather workers 
Linemen, telephone and 
telegraph 

Motor deliverymen 

Riveters 

Roofers 

Level 6 
Longshoremen 
Murdtions handlers 
Packers 
Section hands 


Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Repairmen, most vari¬ 
eties 

Steeplejacks 
Stonemasons 
Structural steel workers 
Tailors 

Telegraph operators 

Tinsmiths 

Toolmakers 

Typesetters, composi¬ 
tors 

Upholsterers 

Wood-carvers 


Sawmill workers 
Sheetmetal workers 
Smelter workers 
Stonecutters, machine 
Switchmen 
Tire repairmen 
Truckdrivers 
Vulcanizers 
Waterworks tenders 
Wheelwrights 


Trackmen 

Wrappers 

Yardmen 


of importance, but moderate Clerical ability is useful in the upper 
Levels. Physical agility, irrelevant at the higher Levels, becomes of 
some importance in the lower ones. 


LEVELS 1 AND 2 

Level 1 includes inventive geniuses, ship com¬ 
manders, consulting research scientists, and similar groups. Most ap- 
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plied scientists belong in Level 2. The men in Level 1 are only those 
who have full control of their own programs and procedures. This 
is not true of many scientists in industrial or governmental jobs. 

Engineers 

Under the sponsorship of the Office of Naval Research, Flanagan 
and his associates have for some time been working on an investiga¬ 
tion of the activity and products of the research worker in Naval 
research laboratories, in the hope of eventually improving selective 
techniques for these positions. Their approach has been to determine 
what sorts of behavior arc^ of specific importance within the given 
laboratory set-up. Their estimates of importance are based on lists 
of descriptive reports of a large number of “critical incidents.” Al¬ 
though there were certain differences between the higher and lower 
personnel levels, between certain specific fields, such as chemistry and 
electronics, and between those doing primarily testing and those doing 
primarily basic research, the basic list of critical requirements was sim¬ 
ilar for all groups studied. All their groups belong in our Group IV, 
but it is certain that these critical requirements would apply almost 
equally well to researcli in any other field. The list has been arranged 
in check-list form for evaluating job performance. The main areas 
included are given below. On the basis of these findings they have 
developed a test for prcxlicting res» irch behavior and for use in select- 
ing personnel. Studies of the test's validity have not yet been 
reported. 

I. FORMULATING PROBLKMS AND HYPOTHESES. Including identifying and 
exploring problems, defining the problem, and setting up hypotheses. 

H. PLANNING AND DESIGNING THE INVESTIGATION. Including Collecting 
background information, setting up assumptions, identifying and controlling 
important variables, developing systematic and inclusive plans, developing 
plans for the use of equipment, materials, or techniques, anticipating diffi¬ 
culties, determining the number of observations. 

lu. CONDUCTING THE INVESTIGATION. Including developing methods, ma¬ 
terials, or equipment, applying methods and techiuques, modifying planned 
procedures, applying theory, attending to and checking details, analyzing 
the data. 

IV. INTERPRETING RESEARCH RESULTS. Including evaluating findings and 
pointing out implications of the data. 

V. PREPARING REPORTS. Including describing and illustrating work, 
substantiating procedures and findings, organizing the report, using ap¬ 
propriate style in presenting report. 

VI. ADMINISTERING RESEARCH PROJECTS. Including Selecting and train¬ 
ing personnel, dealing with subordinates, planning and coordinating the 
work of groups, making administrative decisions, working with other groups. 
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VII, ACCEPTING ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. Inclu^llg performing 

on or assisting in the work of others, subordinating personal interests, accept¬ 
ing regulations and supervision. 

VIII. ACCEPTING PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. Including adapting to as¬ 
sociates, adapting to job demands, meeting personal commitments, being fair 
and ethical, showing interest in work. 

This approach is analogous to much of the research in selection of 
pilots, motormen, etc., in that it consists essentially in working from 
simplified, almost purified, samples of what the job consists of. It 
makes no attempt to get at basic individual characteristics. It has 
great practical utility but it is not intended to, and does not, advance 
our knowledge of basic processes and their relation to these behavioral 
expressions. Even pragmatically it has the limitation of not being 
predictive beyond the immediate level of the subject in maturational 
terms. 

Mandell and Chad have worked with engineers in government 
agencies, with the goal of devising tests for selection purposes. Super¬ 
visors' ratings were the criteria, and with these they obtained positive 
correlations with the Gottschald (a formulation test), with abstract 
reasoning, with a physics test, and a test of reading tables. 

O’Connor lists as characteristics common to engineering executives: 
structural visualization, objective personality, large English vocabu¬ 
lary, accounting aptitude, and many others (not well defined). Char¬ 
acteristics common to technical engineers are given as: structural 
visualization and subjective personality. The spatial visualization 
factor agrees with test results on creative physicists, who are also high 
in this capacity. 

A more clinical approach to the problem of successful choice of 
engineers has been undertaken by Harrison and Jackson. The^y point 
out in introduction that: 

While there have been innumerable validity studies which correlate 
batteries of psychological tests with job proficiency criteria and while there 
have also been many attempts to predict the achievement of students in 
engineering school from psychometric measures, the technical literature is 
singularly unrewarding on the subject of predicting job success of engineers 
in industry. ... In recent years it is being realized in some quarters that a 
strictly psychometric or statistical approach to occupational prognosis is 
limited because it ignores psychological characteristics which, vdiile not 
directly measureable, are nevertheless important and may be evaluated. 

. . . Furthermore such a psychometric approach neglects not only intra¬ 
personal dynamics but also tne integration of segmental information about 
the individual which is necessary for understanding the probabilities of job 
success. 
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They evaluated 113 graduate mechanical engineers who had not yet 
been assigned to stable positions, on the basis of a battery of ability, 
aptitude, interest, and personality tests, as well as interviews. These 
evaluation reports were compared with subsequent job performance 
under two conditions: (1) the psychologist's recommendation must 
have been followed; and (2) the supervisor was required to have had 
at least three months' close observation of the man he was rating. 
Supervisors were requested to state whether they agreejd highly, 
mostly, slightly, or not at all with the descriptions and findings in the 
report. Degree of agreement is shown below; 



iV 


Higli degree of agreement 

45 

39.8 

JVedomiiiant agreement 

58 

51.3 

Slight agreement 

9 

7.9 

None 

1 

0.9 


They also asktxl for evaluation of the data by directors and division 
managers with similar but not (juite so favorable results. Detailed 
reports on the tests, which would give descriptive material for this 
group of professional persons are not given. The report, however, 
does emphasize the necessity for knowing more about a man than a 
few test scores. 

Tliere are a number of studies t>f engineering student populations. 
They customarily rate high in intelligence tests, particularly in quanti¬ 
tative scales, and they are high in Computational interests. (See 
Table 12.2 and Bolanovich, 1944.) Begelman's study of freshmen in 
various schools reported the engineering and science students to be of 
average body build, low in physical performances, near the top in 
intelligence, and with almost exclusively intellectual hobbies (reading, 
especially technical, chess, etc.). 

Speer has done some interesting research on different patterns 
among persons electing various aspects of fire protection engineering. 
He found in a study of 1,000 freshmen at the Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology the following differences among students: 

Students with high Persuasive and low Science scores tended to 
enter sales. 

Students with high Mechanical, Science, and Social Service scores 
and low Persuasive scores tended to enter engineering. 

Students with high Computation, Literary, Musical, and Cleri¬ 
cal, and low Mechanical and Scientific scores tended to leave 
the fire protection field altogether. 
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Karn, using the A-V Study of Values with male juniors specializing 
in various branches of engineering (N’s, 38 to 70), found a number of 
significant differences. These are shown in Table 16.2. 


Table 16.2. Comparison of A-V Values for Students in Different 
Engineering Specialties® (Karn) 


V 

Metallurgical 

Electrical Chemical 
Are Lower than X 

Mechanical 

on 

Civil 

Civil 

Kdigious 

Political 




Metallurgical 


Economic 

Economic 

Aesthetic 

Aesthetic 



Political 



Economic 

Electrical 

Religious 





Chemical 


Political 


Aesthetic 

Aesthetic 

Mechanical 


Economic 

Economic 


Ecoiunnic 



Political 





" Differences with critical ratios over only; those with critical ratios over S are 
italicized. 


LEVEL 3 

Airplane pilots 

There have been a very large miniber of studies with this group, 
most of them made with combat personnel, and most of them with 
cadets rather than with experienced personnel In general it may be 
said that such discriminative data as have been found have related 
to specific psychomotor capacities (varying with the classification of 
the subjects), intelligence, and personal history. The attempts to 
use personality tests for the selection of combat jiersonnel who will 
show the greatest resistance to breakdowns have been generally nega¬ 
tive. Research up to 1945 has been summarized by Vitclcs. Much 
of the research during the war years has been published in AAF Avia¬ 
tion Psychology Reports. Since then the Army Air Forces have con¬ 
tinued to devote much time and effort to these problems, and reports 
by Sells and Barry review the later work. It can only be said that 
many of these researches are promising but that so far none has been 
definitive. 

Super has surveyed the clinical research in the Aviation Psychology 
Program of the Army Air Forces. He summed up by noting that 
cadets who are emotionally insecure are less likely to succeed in train¬ 
ing than are others, but that such insecurity may be turned into an 
asset, or that at least it can be counteracted by emotional control. 
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This is an important warning against always interpreting above-aver¬ 
age “insecurity” or “anxiety,” etc., as necessarily undesirable. Below- 
average conditions can also be undesirable or not, depending upon 
the particular circumstances and the particular controls which are 
available. 

Production supervisors 

Poe and Berg have studied steel industry production supervisors at 
an intermediate level. They hypothesized that those rated high and 
those rated low in performance would reveal personality differences, 
but their data from a 7-hour battery of paper and penc il personality 
inventories did not support the hypothesis. 

Foremen 

Some foremen belong at tliis Level, some at Level 4. The problem 
of selecting good supervisory personnel is one with which industry is 
very much concerned, and there have been a number of studies, not 
only on the selection but also on the development of good foremen. 
Only a few of the more extensive ones will be quoted here. Although 
some types of foremen belong in Group III most of the studies pertain 
to Group IV. 

Particular interest attaches to lescarch by Shartlc. This is a clinical 
study, using interview and case history material as well as the Strong. 
His control group was one of workers with job skill considered equal to 
that of the foremen, but who were believed incapable of super vising 
others. The successful foremen differed from the nonforemen in early 
history as well as in present behavior. The foremen had had a more 
normal development, showing less withdrawal from others, less indif¬ 
ference to the actions of others, and fewer antagonistic reactions to¬ 
wards others. Frecjuently in both groups there was a close relation¬ 
ship between reported childhood behavior and present job behavior. 
Both groups showed wide variation in their preferences for strictness 
and directness, and suggestion or order in work situations. For ex¬ 
ample, two equally successful foremen (in terms both of prcxluction 
and of attitudes toward them of superiors and inferiors in the 
hierarchy) might have completely different methods for handling the 
men working under them. There would, of course, have to be some 
mutual adjustment or perhaps even selection between workers and 
foremen to account for this. Other differences between these groups 
reported by Shartle are listed below. A difference in basic stability 
is strongly suggested. 
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More Often Found in Foremen 

Father foreign-born 
Mother foreign-born 
Age over 40 

Good attitude toward early associates 
Over 20 years with company 
Previous selling experience 
Ownership of own home 


More Often Found in Nonforemen 

Restless movements during interview 

Otliers in home during childhood or 
adolescence (grandparents, etc.) 

Repetition of grades in school 

Self-conscious appearance in inter¬ 
view 

Tense or strained facial expression 
and low intensity of voice during 
interview 


Sartain made an extensive study of the relation between scores on 
various standard tests and supervisory success in an aircraft factory. 
His subjects were 46 inspectors, 40 foremen, and 85 assistant foremen. 
His criterion was supervisors’ ratings. Tests were Otis SA, Bennett 
Mechanical Aptitude, Kuder, Bernreuter, and Minnesota Paper Form 
Board. All the correlations for foremen were under .20 and none 
was significant. 

Schultz found results similar to SartaiiTs in a study of 30 foremen 
and assistant foremen. His criterion was a combination of super¬ 
visors’ ratings for employee relations and budget control efficiency. 
This correlated -j-dl with the Bennett and -1--.36 with one (unspeci¬ 
fied) scale of the Bernreuter. Correlations with Strong’s scale for 
Production Manager and Occupational Level were -|-.38 and -|-..22. 

On the other hand, Shuman, also studying supervisory workers in 
three aircraft or propeller plants, found significant correlations for 
some of these tests with supervisors’ ratings on production, handling 
of workers, housekeeping, and over-all opinion. Bi-serial r’s were: 
for the Bennett +.47, for the Otis, +.39, and for the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board +.47. 

Clearly there are considerable discrepancies between Shuman’s 
study and the others. It is impossible to be certain, but it seems 
most probable that the discrepancies come either from different em¬ 
phases in supervisors’ ratings or from different situations within the 
plants which would, for example, make mechanical ability on the 
foreman’s part of more importance than facility in human relations 
in one factory, and the opposite true in another. Such discrepancies 
emphasize the acute necessity for exact description not only of the job 
itself but also of the general set-up with reference to responsibilities 
and human relations. 


LEVELS 5 AND 6 

These Levels include the mass-production, assem¬ 
bly line jobs, as well as a number of others. Walker and Guest have 
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made an important study of the characteristics of mass production 
jobs and of the men who hold them. Their study was made in an 
auto assembly plant, supplemented with personal home interviews of 
a stratified sample of 180 workers. They list the following as major 
characteristics of the mass production job: 

1. Mechanical pacing of work. 

2. Repetitiveness. 

3. Minimum skill requirement. 

4. Predetennination in the use of tools and techniques (i.e., not 
a matter of choice on the part of the worker). 

5. Minute subdivision of product worked on. 

6. Surface mental attention. 

Their interviews indicate that almost half the men keep these jobs 
solely because of the pay, but the others do find other satisfactions, or 
at least some compensations. Nevertheless, those who continue in 
such jobs as these must somehow be able to tolerate the conditions 
surrounding them. A number of these conditions could be allevi¬ 
ated to some extent, but little effort is generally made on the part of 
management to do so. Such adaptation must be more difficult for 
some sorts of p(^oplc than for others, even assuming a generally not 
very high level of intellectual or cultural interests and low moti¬ 
vation. 

Factory employees 

Rolanovich studied 7,200 female employees on a similar repetitive 
assembly line job with an interest questionnaire of 271 items. Seven 
months later this was analyzed to determine the extent to which spe¬ 
cific items would identify those who quit the job. Of the 271 items, 
114 proved to be discriminating. The test was later used in selecting 
workers, with a reduction in turnover after 6 months from 54 per cent 
to 31 per cent; it was later cross-validated on another group. The 
characteristic patterns that appeared in the group of workers who re¬ 
mained on the job were; a preference for very simple activities, which 
were free of any responsibility for thought and application, and an 
expressed dislike for mechanical and repetitive operations. Rolano¬ 
vich suggests that the expression of dislike for the sort of mechanical 
and repetitive operation which was characteristic of the job might in¬ 
dicate more realistic thinking than an expression of liking for it, and 
that the realists had come to terms with necessity. 

Shuman’s study, referred to above, included also reports on a 
number of factory job groups. These are listed below. It is notable 
that the correlations differ markedly with different jobs. These are 
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bi-serial correlations between the indicated test and ratings by super¬ 
visors of good, average, and poor: 



Otis Q.S. 

Minnesota Paper 

Bennett Mechanical 


Beta A 

Form Board 

Comprehension 

Engine testers 

.57 

.16 

.17 

Ma(‘hine operators 

.48 

.38 

.44 

Job setters 

.46 

.59 

.73 

Tool room learners 

.49 

.42 

.46 


Anderson studied 174 machinists on the Adult Placement Test 
(verbal and number) and found a correlation between total score and 
supervisors’ efficiency ratings of 4--40. Other tests gave much lower 
correlations. She noted that personal history and interview data 
were important in selection. 

Candee and Blum reported that, for work in a watch factory, it is 
possible to determine a critical score on finger and tweezer dexterity, 
below which a worker will not be suitable, but that above this score 
discrimination of superior and inferior workers is not clear-cut. 

Hayes found pegboard test scores to be consistently related to job 
performance for; bunch hands, coil winders, punch presses, and in¬ 
sulating machine operators. 

Surgent found the Purdue Assembly and Tweezer Dexterity tests 
gave a multiple R of -j-.595 with factory performance of radio tube 
mounters. 

It would seem that, in such occupations as those reported above, 
some specific psychomotor dexterities are required at a minimum 
level. It is also clear that this is by no means the whole story. 

Bus maintenance and repairmen 

This group was studied by Ghiselli and Brown, who used ratings 
by foremen and superintendents as a criterion. Correlations between 
this criterion and various tests were: 


Arithmetic test -f-dQ 

Spatial relations H-.21 

Mechanical principles -f .30 
Intelligence +.37 


Motormen 

Viteles has done a good deal of work on the selection of motormen 
for streetcars. He found tests of g and Pressey X-O test of no 
significance, but was able to develop a selection test, including various 
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experimental procedures, such as reaction to a signal board, which 
was satisfactory. 

Truckdrivers 

Mis, using Army Beta, reports research upon the relation between 
intellectual level and ability to drive a truck. He found that a mini¬ 
mum IQ of 82 was required for satisfactory performance* and that 
one of 94 corresponded with maximal driving ability, which did not 
improve beyond this level except in extreme cases. He concluded 
that intelligence tests could permit elimination of the unfit, but did 
not sc'lect ilrivers of superior ability. 

Packers and wrappers 

Blum and Candee, in a study of department store packers and 
wrappers to determine criteria useful in selection, found that tests of 
physical dexterity were less predictive of the criterion of production 
(number of packages wrapped) than was experience. A somewhat 
surprising finding was the correlation with production of X-57 for 
the Minnesota Clerical: Numbers ami of -f.65 for the Minnesota 
Clerical; Names. 

Ghisclli, studying the use of tests for selecting inspcctors-packers 
in a pharmaceutical house, with superiors’ ratings as a criterion, 
found a correlation with the Clerical: Numbers of +-29, but one of 
—.26 for Clerical: Names. This group had a somewhat more compli¬ 
cated job than the last; filling vials, stoppering, examining, labeling, 
cartoning and packaging. The highest correlation he obtained was 
with the Minnesota Paper Form Board: -t-.57. Other correlations 
were: Minnesota Peg Board, —.50; rate of manipulation: turning, 
— .40, placing, —24; MacQuarrie Mechanical Ability, -j-.19. Clearly 
job names and test names are poor indicators of relationships. 

We may sum up the reports in this chapter as indicating the usual 
variation in intelligence with Level but as also indicating that at 
most Levels such special abilities as spatial visualizaton and mechan¬ 
ical aptitude are pertinent. It would also appear that in general, for 
different sorts of work, minimal essential levels of these and even 
more specialized capacities can be determined, but that, beyond that 
necessary minimum, other factors enter, increasingly as the occupa¬ 
tions go up in the scale. There is the further suggestion that the 
more clinically oriented studies are getting at more basic and useful 
data. 
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Group V Occupations: 
Outdoor 


TThis Group includes occupations in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, fisheries, forestry, and mining. These are the oc¬ 
cupations by which our natural resources are cultivated, gathered, or 
otherwise accumulated. The end products may be used without fur¬ 
ther change, other than processing for preservation and handling, or 
they may be the raw materials which are then modified by the various 
technical processes with which Group IV occupations are concerned. 
It is difficult to find a comprehensive name for this Group. '‘Outdoor 
work” is descriptive of most of the occupations although one might 
quibble over its application to mining. A considerable degree of 
physical activity is characteristic of most of these occupations, and at 
all Levels. 

This is the most neglected Group as far as psychological studies go, 
although it includes a large proportion of the population. Of the 
experienced workers in the United States in 1940, 18 per cent of the 
white and 35 per cent of the Negro workers were in the group of farm 
operators, tenants, and laborers alone. One reason for the neglect 
may be that, except in some of the mining occupations, there is gen¬ 
erally no such concentration of personnel as there is in most of the 
other Groups. 

Table 17.1 lists different occupations in this Group at the different 
Levels. 

The only available studies in this Group are on farmers, as reported 
below. The subjects, except students, are probably at Level 3. 

Farmers 

Wilcox, Bras, and Pond have made an interesting study of factors 
associated with financial returns in farming. Their subjects were 136 
dairy, hog, and poultry farmers, who were asked about their reasons 
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for entering farming, their liking for it, and varioUvS other attitudes. 
The farmers who expre^ssed dislike showed appreciably smaller aver¬ 
age net earnings than those who liked the occupation. Those who 
entered farming just because of personal preference earned substan¬ 
tially larger incomes (when all variations due to factors other than 
labor were discounted) than those who had become farmers because 
they did not know what else to do or because they had inherited faiin 
property. 


Taiilk 17.1. Of:eupATioNS in Grouj* V: OiTTr)Of)n 


Consulting specialists 

Applied scientists, 

agronomists, etc. 
Horticulturists 

Apiinisls 
County agents 
Farmers, individual 

owner 

r'isli culturists 

Fishermen (owner) 
Laboratory testers 

(dairy products, etc.) 

Farm tenants 
(Jowpunchers 
Causher operators 
Gardeners 
Hostlers 

Dairy hands 
Ditch hands 


Level 1 
Level 2 

Landowners and opera¬ 
tors, large 

Landscape architects 
Level 3 
Floriculturists 
Forest rangers 
Lumber camp managers 
N 11 rserymen (owner) 

Lwel 4 

Landscape gardeners 
Miners 

Oil well drillers 
Level 5 
Irrigators 
Lumber inspectors 
Miner helpers 
Nursery employees 

Level 6 
Farm laborers 
Fishermen 


Range management 
specialists 
Wildlife .specialists 

Poultrymen 
Tree surgeons 
"JYuckgardeners 
Surveyors 


(^rc graders 
Shaftmen 


Oil pumpers 
Teamsters 
Trappers 
Tractor drivers 


Hoboes 

Lumberjacks 


A few farmers in veterans’ groups and some agricultural students 
are included in some studies. (Tables 12.2 and 12.3; Begelman.) 
They tend to be at or below the average of college groups in intel¬ 
ligence. It was noted in Chapters 8 and 10 that relatively fewer sons 
of farmers than formerly are becoming farmers, and that the total 
number of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits is proportionately 
less than it was. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Group VI Occupations: 
The Sciences 


TTHIS Group comprises the occupations concerned 
with the development of science and its application in all non tech¬ 
nological situations. At the upper Level it includes all research sci¬ 
entists, university and college science faculties, and those whose 
professions are based on the application of scientific principles, except 
in technology. Table 18.1 gives a list of many occupations which 
belong in this Group. Lower Level occupations in this Group are all 
of a supportive nature, and there are not many of them. 


Table 18.1. Occupations in Group VI: The Sciences 


Independent research scientists, 
fields 

Mathematicians 

Medical specialists, all types 

Dentists 

Nurses 

Pharmacists 

Chiropodists 

Chiropractors 

Laboratory technicians (trained) 
Embalmers 

Veterinary hospital attendants 


Level 1 

all Museum curators 

University and college faculties in 
science 

Level 2 

Scientists, semi-independent 
Veterinarians 

Level 3 

Medical technicians 
Weather observers 
X-ray technicians 
Level 4 

Technical assistants 
Level 5 


Analysis of MORS ratings shows that Academic ability is important 
at the upper Levels but becomes decreasingly so; Mechanical ability 
and Physical agility are generally irrelevant, but some Social ability 
is required, particularly by practitioners and teachers. 
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LEVEL 1 

Except for biograpliies. Walker’s study of mathe¬ 
maticians and my own studies arc^ the only ones available for this 
Group at the highest Level. These studies include biologists, physical 
scientists, psychologists, anthropologists, and paleontologists, and the 
subjects are top research scientists and general university and museum 
faculties. 

Mathematicians 

Walker’s study of mathematicians and chemists, in an investigation 
of the creative process, does not afford us any clues as to what sort 
of persons cither of these groups are. His findings did not support 
his general hypothesis that creative individuals should manifest all th(' 
following spc'cific characteristics: originality, flexibility, fluency, the 
ability to perceive disequilibria in th(‘ environment, the ability to tol¬ 
erate ambiguity, only 1 of his 18 subjects showing all of them. All his 
subjects did show some of these characteristics, however. 

Physical scientists: Research 

The studies of physical scientists included physicists, physical chem¬ 
ists, geophysicists, astrophysicists, and theoretical enginecTs. The 
study of individual scientists reports clinical analyses and life histories 
of 22 men who were selected by their peers for their eminence in 
research (Roe, 1951). This group is subdivided into those doing 
theoretical and those doing experimental work, since it developed that 
this difference in orientation is associated with different personality 
and intellectual factors. Age range was 31-56, average, 45. 

Differences between experimentalists and theorists appear even in 
their backgrounds: 50 per cent of the former and 84 per cent of the 
latter were the sons of professional men; 4 of the former and none of 
the latter were the sons of farmers. The educational level of the 
parents of both groups, particularly of the theorists, is considerably 
above that of the population at large, and a family background of 
learning is generally present. None of the sibs of any of this group 
are skilled or unskilled workmen. 

For the theorists, going to college was usually taken for granted 
in the family, but it was unusual for the experimentalists. The 
theorists early liked school and reading, the experimentalists rarely 
did. The psychosexual development of all of them was more often 
retarded than not, and few of them have any genuine social interests 
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now. A striking aspect of the present adjustment of both groups 
(clear both in interview data and in projective tests) is the nature 
of their relationships to other persons. For the most part, these are 
not close, and are relatively unimportant to them in the over-all picture 
of their lives. This does not prevent their being adequate husbands; 
divorces were fewer in this group than in my other groups of scientists. 
On the whole the theorists seem to have developed more adequate 
social contacts. Both groups have normal aggressive tendencies, but 
these are better controlled with the theorists and less likely to be 
handled by getting out of the provoking situation, or, if this is impos¬ 
sible, by explosive outbursts. 

Attitudes towards their parents now and in earlier years seem to 
have been an important factor. They are largely free of present 
parental ties of any strongly emotional sort, and without guilt over this. 
Although there is frequently present an open or covert attitude of 
derogation of their mothers they almost universally respect their fa¬ 
thers profoundly although they seem newer to have been very close to 
them. This situation may well have been a factor in their adoption 
of a profession which has more “masculine” values in our culture than 
have many of the learned professions. (You will remember that 
Henry noted in business executives a similar freedom from conflictual 
parental ties.) 

Rorschach protocols of the theorists are generally much richer than 
those of the experimentalists, although they may be rather disorderly. 
The formal aspects of reality are of very little concern to the theorists. 
Both groups give Rorschach responses of a sort usually interpreted 
as indicating a good deal of easily mobilized anxiety and much in 
their behavior is confirmatory. It is also true, however, that this sort 
of response (concern with space and space-filling things, and with 
inanimate movement) is related to th(^ content of their profession. 

Both groups have high intelligence, but here, too, they diflFer. The? 
test results (raw scores) are given below: 

Verbal Spatial 


Average Range Average Range 
Theorists 64.2 52-75 13.8 5~19 

Experimentalists 46.6 8-71 11.7 3-22 

Even with these small groups the difference between the means on 
the verbal test is significant at the 5 per cent level. Tlie verbal score 
mean for the theorists is at an IQ level of about 168, the spatial at 
about 142. Clearly the theorists are an extraordinarily highly selected 
group with respect to intelligence as tested; it is less important, ap- 
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parently, for the experimentalists. The individual theoretical physicist 
is likely to have a higher standard score on the verbal than on the 
spatial test; with the experimentalists the reverse is true. The physi¬ 
cists are higher than any of the other groups of scientists on the Spatial 
test. 

The two groups of physicists diflFer also in their use of imagery, 
the experimentalists being almost entirely dependent upon visual 
imagery, whereas the theorists use both visual and verbal. Both rely 
upon imageless thought to some extent, but the theorists either recog¬ 
nize it more readily or make considerably more use of it. 

It may be remarked that it was not suspected in advance that these 
two groups of physicists would diflFer so noticeably. The fact that in 
working up the results of the study it became apparent that the two 
groups were dissimilar in so many respects gives a clue to the sort of 
discrepancies that often occur in clinical studies. In some respects 
experimental physicists are more like biologists than they are like 
theoretical physicists, although in the over-all picture they have more 
in common with theoretical physicists. This sort of relation would 
be completely obscured had the data been lumped together through¬ 
out. The degree of homogeneity of the sample required for any study 
depends upon the nature of the study, but it often happens that the 
extent of homogeneity of a sample with respect to crucial variables 
cannot be known in advance, and it may not appear in the final results 
unless they are scrutinized with extreme care. 

Physicists: University faculties 

Faculties in physics and physical chemistry at six institutions were 
the subjects in a Group Rorschach study (Roe, 1950). A number of 
these men were also doing research of a high order. As a group they 
showed an unusual approach, with much greater than average interest 
in and capacity for perceiving unusual aspects of a stimulus. They 
also reversed the usual figure-ground relation quite frequently. Their 
general underdevelopment of intellectualized controls was reflected in 
disinterest in accuracy of form. Strong basic anxieties appeared to be 
present, and these were not intellectualized or structured but re¬ 
mained easily mobilizable. In comparison with the studies of emi¬ 
nent individuals reported above, it was noteworthy that this group 
showed no major diflFerences. 

Biologists: Research 

The study of research biologists included 20 men from diflFerent 
specialties (Roe, 1951fl). All were American-born and -trained, 38 
to 58 years old, with a mean age of 51. 
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Parental backgrounds were superior: 45 per cent of the men had 
fathers in professional occupations, and in all but two of the homes 
it was clear that education and learning were specifically valued. In 
many of the parental homes, there is no twidenee of great warmth, and 
the incidence of death, divorce, or serious illness among parents of 
these men (resulting in considerable family disruption and stress for 
the children) was high, amounting to 40 per cent. The psychosocial 
development pattern is similar to that found for the physicists. 

A childhood interest in natural history was found in only half the 
group. Discovery of the possibility of doing research on their own 
was usually the determining factor in their choice of a career. 

Scores on the Vcrbal-Spatial-Mathematical Test are given below: 



Moan 

Range 

Verbal 

56.6 

28-73 

Spatial 

9.4 

3-20 

Mathematical 

16.8 

16-27 


Some patterning of scores is evident; the anatomists and physiol¬ 
ogists and all but one of the botanists have higher standard scores on 
the verbal test; the geneticists and the biochemists are all better on one 
of the nonverbal tests. The subgroups are veiy small, and further 
study is needed for cross-validation. 

In imagery, the biologists tend as a group to a consistent preference 
for visual imagery, and this may be of an extraoixlinarily rich and 
manipulable sort. 

From the projective techniques came confirmation of the nature of 
the psychose^xual development and further indications of a nonsocial 
orientation (not anti-social; they arc just not interested in other per¬ 
sons to any great extent, although they are at least superficially ade¬ 
quate in handling social relations). Rational controls are important 
to them and characteristic of them. They tend to be persistent rather 
than aggressive, and quite stubborn. They have a strong distaste for 
the imaginary and a strong preference for concrete realities. Most 
of them are rather conventional and with a considerable sense of per¬ 
sonal responsibility. 

Biologists: University faculties 

The Group Rorschach study of university faculties in biology in¬ 
cluded as subjects 18 women and 170 men from 9 different institutions 
(Roe, 1951b). There were no significant sex differences. In spite 
of considerable variation, there are some consistent trends which stand 
out even more strongly in comparison with other groups of scientists. 
They are generally a more orderly and much more controlled group 
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than the others. They do give evidence of deep-seated anxieties, but 
these are not too badly handled and they are markedly disinterested 
in other people. 

Although subgroups in different fields of biology are small, there 
is some evidences of real differences in personality characteristics. The 
distinction is one of emphasis and of tendencies rather than a sharp 
separation. All biologists are more like other biologists than they are 
like physicists or social scientists. The anatomists are generally the 
least intellectually controlled; the physiologists seem to show more free 
anxiety and more concern with immediate personal problems than do 
the others. The botanists appear to be a generally rather well-ad¬ 
justed group, and rather placid, with no particular deviant tendencies. 
The geneticists are a more colorful group than the others, with some¬ 
what more emotional dominance, but this is of a sort different from 
that shown by the anatomists. 

Paleontologists 

There is only one small study (Roe, 1946) which reported examina¬ 
tion of 18 research scientists and 9 technicians with the Group 
Rorschach. The scientists included 3 museum directors, 8 professors, 
and 7 curators, all of whom were actively engageil in research. They 
were 25 to 58 years old; the technicians were 19 to 62. The tech¬ 
nicians belong in Level 4, but they will not be separately reported 
there since they differed from the scientists chiefly in ways related to 
intellectual and educational level. The group as a whole was strik¬ 
ingly homogeneous in Rorschach characteristics. They tend to ab¬ 
stractions, and to formalized, objective thinking, with a marked inhibi¬ 
tion of any tendencies to project themselves into a situation. They 
empathize little, either with things or with other people, and they have 
a rather pas.sive emotional adaptation. It was noted that this particu¬ 
lar sort of personality picture is one for which their particular profes¬ 
sion offers few problems. 

Psychologists: Research 

The problem of classification of psychologists has already been dis¬ 
cussed. Nonclinical psychologists generally belong in this group. 
Here, too, the data are from my own studies, which included 14 
psychologists (Roe, 1953). Ten of these were experimental psycholo¬ 
gists, one was a clinician, and the others were active in social and de¬ 
velopmental p.sychology. They averaged 46.7 years of age. 

Half this group were the sons of professional men. A striking find¬ 
ing was the large number in whose families there was some definite 
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sense of personal or family siipt'riority and overt family concern with 
social status either as accomplished or desired. Their earliest interests 
were most often English literature, although some had social intc^rests 
and some began in chemistry or engineering. A number of them had 
health or constitutional problems. Family patterns involving over¬ 
protection and firm, if not overt, control were very common in the 
group; present resentment and difficulty with parents are more 
frequent than for other scientists except for anthropologists. The pat¬ 
tern of psychosexnal development is in marked contrast to that in the 
physical and biological science groups. The age of beginning open 
expression of heterosexual interests was much lower, and generally 
social interests of all sorts have always been much stronger. 

Their scores on the Verbal-Spalial-Mathcmatical Test are as follows: 



IVlean 

llanf;e 

Verbal 

57.7 

!^3-78 

Spatial 

11.3 

5-1 a 

Mathematical 

15. G 

8-^27 


All but 3 psychologists had a higher standard score on the nonverbal 
than they did on the verbal tests. 

Only 2 psychologists made much use of visual imagery; the others 
relied heavily upon verbal imagery^ and imageless thinking. 

The projective techniques confirm th(' marked differences from the 
other scientific groups in attitudes towards parents and other persons. 
In addition, psychologists are found to have many dependent attitudes, 
but they also have supportive ones. They are quite free in the ex¬ 
pression of aggression which is likely to have a strongly oral coloring. 
They are extremely productive on the Rorschach (mean responses 66, 
as against 33 and 22 for physicists and biologists), and are very rapid, 
casual, and unsystematic in their responses. The most notable charac¬ 
teristic is the production of many human movement responses, but also 
of a number which are rcvstricted in some way or poor. They can exert 
rational control when they wish to, but generally feel no compulsion 
to make a point of it. Conflicts over dominance and authority are 
eommon. 

Psychologists: University faculties 
Kitson's early personnel study of psychologists has been outdated 
by the great changes in the profession since the mid-1920’s. 

Baas’ study of the Kuder Interest patterns of psychologists shows 
all subgroups to be high on the Scientific and Literary scales, and gen- 
(‘rally low on the M('chanical, Persuasive, and Clerical scales. There 
were some differences among subgroups: the experimental and in- 
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dustrial were higher than the counseling on the Mechanical scale; the 
industrial and counseling were higher on the Persuasive; and the in¬ 
dustrial were higher than the clinical on the Clerical scale. These 
diflFerences accord very well with differences in the practice of the 
different groups. 

The Group Rorschach study of psychologists from 7 universities in¬ 
cluded 4 subgroups of psychologists: experimental, 25; clinical, 33; 
social, child, personality, 27; and industrial and statistical, 19. (Roe, 
1952.) Comparisons among these groups were difficult because of 
the difference in amount of knowledge of the Rorschach which had 
also to be taken into account. Generally, however, it may be said that 
the differences among the groups are relatively small when compared 
with other groups. The most characteristic feature in all psycholog¬ 
ical groups is their marked interest in persons, and clinicians have this 
to the greatest extreme. The psychologists are more productive than 
either physical or biological scientists, but this group, unlike the indi¬ 
viduals studied, has a somewhat better intellectual control and better 
general adjustment than the other scientists. It was suggested that 
this might be an artifact—the test has been developed by psychologists, 
and interpretation and scoring may well reflect their own personality 
type as an ideal. 

Anthropologists: Research 

There were 8 anthropologists in the group of scientists studied in¬ 
dividually, averaging 49 years in age. (Roe, 1953.) They are very 
like the psychologists in most respects, tending to extrerner degrees 
of differences from the other groups. The average economic level of 
the parental family was higher, and concern with social status was 
evident in all but one of them. In general family control was likely 
to be markedly over- or undcrprotective, and open hostility to the 
parents is common. 

Scores on the Vcrbal-Spatial-Mathematical Test are: 



Mean 

Range 

Verbal 

61.1 

43-72 

Spatial 

10.9 

.3-22 

Mathematical 

9.2 

4-13 


Two anthropologists declined to take the spatial and mathenjatical 
tests on the grounds that they could not do them. Their verbal orien¬ 
tation is confirmed in the findings on imagery, in which, too, they 
are like the psychologists. 

The projective technique results for the anthropologists were fery 
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similar to those for the psychologists. Aggression is somewhat freer 
among the anthropologists and less obviously oral. They show similar 
conflicts over dominance and authority, but are less concerned with 
nurturance. 

Anthropologists: University faculties 

There were 25 anthropologists from 5 universities in the Group 
Rorschach study (Roe, 1952), and this group has not been subdivided. 
They are very like the psychologists, and contrast witfi the other 
groups of scientists in the same way. They are erratic in succession, 
casual about form, and have many human movc'rnent responses, of 
which a numl^er art' restric ted or poor. 

Physicians 

Level 1 also includes the most rc'sponsible practitioners in the 
sciences. Most physicians belong in this Group, although psychi¬ 
atrists have been put in Group I in spite of their training, because of 
the primary importance of tfie p|?rsonal relationship with the patient. 
The available studies in the mcxlical field relate chiefly to students, 
e.g., Glaser, Stuit, and much work is now in progress. It must be 
remembered that success as a ^student is correlated to an unknown 
degree with success in the profession. In medicine, particularly, this 
correlation may be somewhat Ic/vVct than in otlu'r professions. It is 
striking that the sort of person who does well in laboratory courses, 
and in the basic physical scic'iices, may not be at all good in the clinical 
relationship. 


LEVEL 2 


Dentists 

There are a few studies, but only of students. The clinical relation 
is of less importance in this profession, and results on students may be 
more significant for professional success than they arc for physicians. 
It would appear that there are the usual correlations between school 
grades and academic and verbal tests, but there is also some evidence 
of superior mechanical abilities and interests in this group of students. 
(Robinson, Roe and Brown, Thompson, 1942, 1944.) 

Nurses 

There have been a number of studies on nurses. All the interest 
datft agree that they are high on Social Service as well as Scientific 
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interests. This raises some question as to whether they belong in 
Group II or in this Group. They have been put in this Group, at least 
for the time being, in view of the fact that their training is more scien¬ 
tific than welfare in nature, and that they are so closely associated 
with physicians, who have also been assigned to this Group and who 
are mostly not notable for Social Service interests. 

Triggs has studied 826 nurses with the Kuder Preference Record, 
comparing them with the normative group of 1,429 women-in-general. 
The nurses differed significantly from the norms in the following ways: 

Higher on Lower on 

Social Service Persuasive 

Scientific Clerical 

Artistic Computational 

Musical Literiiry 

She also found reliable differences between different specialized 
fields of nursing. The Public Health nurses were significantly higher 
on the Persuasive and Social Service scales and significantly lower on 
the Computational and Clerical scales than the others. Nurse edu¬ 
cators were lower than all the others on the Persuasive and than all 
but the Public Health nurses on Clerical; they were higher on Literary 
than all but the supervisors and the head nurses. On the whole these 
results make remarkably good sense when one considers just what 
the differences in the jobs of these different groups of nurses are. 

Kaback’s study of nurse counselors (1948) reports them superior in 
intelligence and very superior in mechanical comprehension, average 
in mechanical ability, and with dominant interests Social Service, 
Artistic, and Literary. The group tends to be extroverted, dominant, 
sensitive to the problems of others, well-adjusted, and practical in its 
problem-solving activities. They give liking for and interest in people 
as their major reason for selecting nursing as a profession. 

There have been a number of studies of nursing students. (Healy 
and Borg; Bennett and Gordon; Weisberger; Rhinehart; Schmidt.) 
Generally it may be said that no significant relations have been demon¬ 
strated between success in nursing school and such tests as the Bem- 
reuter and MMPI, Moss Social and Moss Nursing Aptitude; GAMIN 
and STDCR, but it can be predicted with fair success by the usual 
type of scholastic test. In discussing his results with the MMPI Weis¬ 
berger points out a problem which recurs repeatedly with all the per¬ 
sonality tests. Some of the best nurses had the most elevated profiles 
and some of the lowest ranking had absolutely unimpeachable profiles: 

A possible explanation of this may lie in the presence of a factor of either 
control, motivation, or both. It may be that the former [best] group really 
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possess unfavorable personality tendencies but have the sound motivation 
and strength of character to control these tendencies, whereas the latter 
group haven^t the motivation or strength of character to make good even 
with a favorable personality. . . . Tlie apparent anomaly of comparatively 
unfavorable profiles associated with more than average actual success, as 
well as the exact reverse of this situation, point to the need of some means 
of judging the individual's power of control over basic tendencies, or perhaps 
to a study of motivational factors. 

I have made the same point in connection with interpretations of 
Rorschach protocols of normals. 

Petrie and Powell, in a study of 126 nurses in training in England, 
found some significant (but low, all under .33) correlations between 
various tests and a rating criterion. After factorization they report 
that, in addition to “general nursing ability/' a good nurse must have 
high levels of both intellectual capacity and a factor involving personal 
relationships. 

There is one study of biographical factors of nursing candidates. 
Anderson and McManus reported that the fathers tended to be en¬ 
gaged in trades or manufacturing rather than in professions. This 
finding is more likely to be associated with Level than with Group in 
this classification: persons following occupations of Levels 1-2 are 
more likely to come from professional family backgrounds than other¬ 
wise, whereas at Level 3 more nonprofcssional backgrounds are en¬ 
countered. 

Pharmacists 

Kabacks study of pharmacists (1946) with the Group Rorschach 
reported that they fell well within the normal range of general adjust¬ 
ment. They were adults of superior intelligence and marked intel¬ 
lectual flexibility but without broad interests. They had generally 
good control of impulses, but this was rather by conscious repression 
than a result of inner stability. They showed considerable anxiety, 
but this was counterbalanced by sensitivity to inner and outer 
conditions. 

LEVEL 4 
Embalmer trainees 

There is one study of this group. * Wiener and Simon used the 
MMPI with 36 veterans who had selected this occupation after coun- 

• Strong s studies of morticians indicate that they belong with business groups, 
but he has apparently dealt primarily with owners of funeral parlors. Owners 
may, of course, derive from the group reported here, but this is uncertain. 
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seling, and compared them to a control group of 100 other veterans. 
No strongly deviate personality characteristics were noted among the 
embalmers, and there was only a moderately elevated hypochondriasis 
score. Such tendencies as shallow emotionality, feminity, compulsive¬ 
ness, or necrophilia, which have been suggested as associated with 
choice of this occupation were not substantiated. It is not clear just 
why so large a group in one center selected this particular occupation— 
there may be a school locally situated. (The total number of funeral 
directors and embalmers in the United States according to the 1940 
census was 39,590). It is also possible that those who select this occu¬ 
pation without counseling differ from those who turn to it after 
counseling. 

There arc no studies of occupations at Levels 3, 5, and 6. 

Apparently persons selecting these occupations have intelligence 
test results similar to the average for appropriate Levels. At the high¬ 
est Levels many have professional family backgrounds, but at others 
business and nonprofessional backgrounds are commoner. They are 
generally high in scientific interests, and psychologists, anthropologists, 
and nurses are high in social interests. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Group VII Occupations: 
General Cultural 


T'he occupations in this Group are most closely 
related to those in Group I because of the personal interest factor, and 
to those in Group VIII because of the cultural aspect. Table 19.1 
gives a fuller list of the occupations classified in this Group. A num¬ 
ber of occupations appear in both Levels 1 and 2. Generally the 
majority of those following these occupations belong in Level 2, in 
terms of authority and training. 

The MORS patterns indicate that Academic ability is of great im¬ 
portance, throughout, and that Social and Clerical abilities also play 
some part; Mechanical ability and Physical agility are of no im¬ 
portance. 

Table 19.1. Occupations in Group VIT. General Cultural 


Editors (e.g., N. Y. Times) 
Educational administrators 
Clergymen, high ranking 
Judges, federal 

Justices, U. S. Supreme Court 

Clergymen, priests, etc. 
Columnists 

Educational administrators 

Judges, municipal 
Justices of the Peace 
Law clerks 


Level 1 

Lawyers, high ranking 
Prophets 

Scholars (creative interpretation) 
Univ'^ersity and college faculties 

Level 2 

Editors, average 
News commentators 
Teachers, high school and elementary 
Level 3 

Librarians 
Radio announcers 
Reporters 


There are very few studies of any of this group, except those of 
teachers and students. Some general data on the Group can be found 
in Tables 12.3 and 12.5. Graduate and undergraduate students in this 
Group have about the same averages as for all students, and all re- 
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ports show that both men and women in these occupations tend to 
be definitely further toward the feminine end on Masculinity- 
Femininity tests than the generality for each sex. 


LEVEL 2 


School principals 

The one study of this group was made by Guilford and Comrey and 
refers to 300 school principals and vice-principals. A personal history 
blank of 150 multiple choice items was the instrument; each item was 
correlated with job proficiency as rated by the superintendents. 
Eight of these items gave significant results in the same direction for 
at least 2 of the 3 subgroups included. These were: 

1. The successful administrator's father had generally employed more 
than 5 people. 

2. Confiding during childhood in mother was not so auspicious as con¬ 
fiding in brother and sister. 

3. As a child, the successful administrator was put to bed with medica¬ 
tion when ill more often than having the physician called; had only home 
remedies; was merely kept at home, or had no attention. 

4. Belonging to an organized group of children between the ages of 12 
and 18 was more favorable than not belonging. 

5. Succeeding well in history as a school or college subject was an un¬ 
favorable indicator, but succeeding exceptionally well was very good. 

6. Succeeding well or exceptionally well in psychology was not desirable 
for women administrators, but succeeding exceptionally well was significant 
for men administrators, whereas .succeeding only well was bad. 

7. Persons who would like to have more than 4 children are not likely to 
make good administrators. 

8. Those in the age range 40 to 50 were more successful than those of 
60 and over. 

This is a rather disparate group of items, but they can be interpreted 
clinically. They seem to indicate that identification with the father 
had been quite successful, at least for the men, and that the women 
had also tended this way (1 and 2); that they had not been overat¬ 
tached to their mothers (2); and that they got along well with peer 
groups (2 and 4). Perhaps the item on treatment of illness (3) re¬ 
flects a gcmeral family self-suflficicncy and lack of hypochondria which 
had become internalized by the child. Succeeding in school subjects 
exceptionally w(dl, rather than just well, could indicate real differ¬ 
ences in motivation (5 and 6), but the negative effect of exceptional 
success in psychology for women only is puzzling. Perhaps marked 
success in this particular subject is associated with strong motivation 
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resulting from severe personality difficulties. If that is the signifi¬ 
cance, there seems no reason why it should apply only to women 
unless item 1 gives the clue. As to item 7, one of Vernons bi-polar 
factors is administrative vs. social welfare, persons desiring many chil¬ 
dren may have more of the latter, because of its association with 
interest in people for their own sake. As to item 8, it would seem 
evident that those of approximately ecpial professional status, but of 
more years, would appear less successful than the younger persons. 
With these interpretations in mind, one could take issue with the con¬ 
clusion of the authors that ‘‘the biographical data method has only 
limited promise of usefulness for the selection of school adminis¬ 
trators.” 

Teachers 

There are over one million teachers in the United States. These 
include almost all the elementary teachers and most of the junior and 
senior high school teachers (except science, art, and music teachers). 
There are a large number of studies, both of tc'achers in practice and 
of teachers in training.^ 

Several studies investigating the background of students in training 
throw some light on reasons for choosing teaching as a career. Al¬ 
though presumably a few of these subjects will not remain in teaching, 
it is probable that the large majority of them will; it is not easy to 
change professions after the investment of years of preparation. 
Prospective teachers tend to come more often from cities than from 
farms; to have fathers who arc* likely to be in business or skilled labor 
rather than in professions; and many have had friends or relatives who 
were teachers. Their most frc^quently given motives for entering this 
profession are: interest in and liking for children; interest in their 
subject; and security. (Best, Gould, Seagoe, Tudhope.) 

The criterion against which to assess the factors involved in pur¬ 
suing any occupations is always a difficult one. Teaching is no excep¬ 
tion. Evans (1951) has made a critical survey of various methods 
that have been used for assessing teaching ability. The chief ones are 
pupil achievement, expert opinion, ratings by supervisors, and ratings 
by pupils. There is apparently very little agreement in estimates 
made by these different measures. Discrepancies in results of differ¬ 
ent studies may be related to differences in the choice of the criterion. 
Evans suggests a composite criterion, but this clearly also introduces 
difficulties. 

• Because of the large nunihcr of those studies not all have been included. Se¬ 
lection is largely on the basis of sample size and relevance. Omitted studies do 
not differ in any major particular. 
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Dodge has made two studies of the personality traits of the success¬ 
ful teacher. In both he used a personality inventory. In one, the 
criterion for separating his subjects into more and less successful is 
given as supervisor’s ratings; no criterion is given in the second study. 
His subjects were 301 elementary teachers, 266 high school teachers, 
and 239 Air Corps teachers. He reports the same results in both 
studies. The more successful represent themselves as: 

More at ease socially. 

More willing to assume reponsibility. 

Less subject to fears and worries. 

More sensitive to the opinions of others. 

Slower in making decisions. 

There are some weaknesses in his handling of the data, but the list 
of differentiating factors seems to be pretty much a list of factors 
differentiating more and less mature persons, and to have no informa¬ 
tion uniquely relevant to this particular occupation. 

The same comment can be made about La Rue’s study of superior 
and inferior teachers. The superior rated highest on emotional sta¬ 
bility, curiosity, and creativeness, and lowest on fear and distress. 
The inferior made the highest scores on distress and disgust and lowest 
on curiosity. It is, however, entirely possible that this occupation, 
which is preeminently that of preserving and transmitting the basic 
elements of our cultural heritage, is best performed by those who are 
in fact best adjusted to that heritage. 

Witty’s study of teachers as seen by their pupils rather confirms this. 
He examined two groups of letters written by 14,000 and 33,000 chil¬ 
dren, in grades 1-12, on the subject “The teacher who has helped me 
most.” The traits mentioned as helpful, in order of frequency, are: 
(1) cooperative, democratic attitude; (2) kindliness and considera¬ 
tion; (3) patience; (4) wide interests; (5) personal appearance and 
pleasing manner; (6) fairness and impartiality; (7) sense of humor; 
(8) good disposition and consistent behavior; (9) interest in pupil’s 
problems; (10) flexibility; (11) use of recognition and praise; (12) 
unusual proficiency in teaching. 

Traits deemed undesirable by the children, usually expressed as 
“She isn’t ...” are, in order: (1) bad-tempered and intolerant; (2) 
unfair, has favorites; (3) not interested in pupil or in taking time to 
help him; (4) unreasonable in demands; (5) tends to be gloomy and 
unfriendly; (6) sarcastic, uses ridicule; (7) unattractive appearance; 
(8) impatient and inflexible; (9) tends to talk excessively; (10) in¬ 
clined to talk down; (11) overbearing and conceited; (12) lacking in 
humor. 
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Again the distinction is at least partly one of maturity, but some 
other characteristics have been added: interest in others, waiTnth, and 
skill in teaching (although this seemed least important to them). 

Taking a somewhat diflFerent and perhaps more fruitful approach, 
Cook and Leeds have made an apparently successful attempt to 
measure “the teaching personality,” by which they mean the character¬ 
istics of the teachers’ behavior that are related to the emotional re¬ 
sponses of pupils. They developed a scale for measuring teachers’ 
attitudes on the moral status of children (i.e., adherence to adult- 
imposed standards); on discipline and problems of conduct in the 
classroom and elsewhere; on principles of child development and be¬ 
havior; on principles of education; and on their personal reactions, 
such as likes and dislikes. They found that this scale correlated with 
rating by principals, by Leeds, and by pupils, +-43, +.49, and +.45, 
respectively. 

Callis had similar results with a scale derived from this attitude 
scale. 

The Strong key for mathematics-science teachers suggests that mem¬ 
bers of this group have limited intellectual interests, are somewhat 
masculine, and concentrated on things rather than people. 

There are several studies of personality and intellectual differences 
between teachers of different subjects and at different levels. Powell 
studied 688 men and 2,785 women applicants for teaching positions 
in Detroit, 1,570 of whom were experienced. His instruments were: 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test; Detroit Adjustment Inventory 
Beta; Cooperative General Culture Test (of the ACE); and psychol¬ 
ogists’ ratings. He found that these teachers formed four general 
groups: 

A. Teachers of foreign languages and English: high on all tests. 

B. Early elementary (grades 1-3), home economics, and physical 
education teachers: low on all tests. 

C. Art education and music teachers: low on all but the Fine 
Arts CGCT subtest. 

D. Late elementary (grades 4~6) and special education teachers 
had the fewest significant differences, and were approximately 
at the means of the total on all tests. 

In addition, teachers of social studies were the lowest on Adjust¬ 
ment; science teachers were the lowest on Literature in the CGCT; 
and industrial arts teachers were low on most tests, but high on Science 
and Mathematics. The intelligence and the CGCT subtests were the 
most differentiating of any of the instruments used; the Adjustment 
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Test and the psychologists’ ratings showed very few significant differ¬ 
ences. Those reported above arc in keeping with the differences be¬ 
tween the actual jobs of the different groups. 

Morey studied Strong scores of .340 elementary aiixl high school 
women teachers, and 340 university women with practice-tc^aching 
experience. He found close correspondence among all subgroups; 
however, the elementary teachers tended to be more feminine, more 
artistic, and more interested in home and social affairs; the junior 
high school teachers were primarily efficient organizers, and interested 
in refoim and progress; ami the senior high school teachers sliowed 
greater intellectual and abstract interests and more independence. 

Of the numerous studies of teacher-training students, only a few 
will be quoted. Evans (1953) made an attempt to study attitude 
towards teaching (by a specially constructed scale) as a factor in 
teaching competence, as that was rated by supervisors in five training 
schools in England. She found no significant correlations between 
attitude scores and teaching efficiency, nor between intelligence test 
results and professional competency. In three of the colleges, signifi¬ 
cant negative correlations were obtained between attitude scores and 
intelligence, that is, the less intelligent students were more favorably 
disposed toward teaching. These groups presumably expected to 
teach in primary or sc^condary schools. 

Schmid made a factorial study of separate groups of men and women 
teaching students, using variables from several inventories. The pat¬ 
terns were unclear, but it was evident that they were markedly dis¬ 
crepant for men and women. 

Nance used three masculinity-femininity tests on 51 men and 51 
women teachers’ college sophomores, finding both men and womcm a 
little more feminine than the published norms for each test. 

Journalism 

Stone has done a critical review of the literature on the prc'diction 
of success in newspaper work. A few studies show some success in 
predicting scholastic success in schools of journalism, but there are no 
data on whether or not this has any correspondence with success on 
the job. Generally, about all that does appear to be significant are 
motivational factors as these are expressed in intense concentration on 
the work. This is true in any field. 


Magazine editors 

With a group of 66 technical magazine editors, Abt used a battery 
of tests to look for discrimination between good and poor editors. 
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separated on the basis of an Editorial Rating Report. The Otis, 
Bernreuter, and Moss Social Interest Tests were not effective, but a 
combination of a Personnel Classification Test, the Michigan Vo¬ 
cabulary Profile and work sample tests did give a significant discrim¬ 
ination. The data are not further analyzed. 

Clergymen 

Available studies in this field are confined to students and novices. 
Kimber investigated the students in a Bible Institute with the Cali¬ 
fornia Test of Personality, the Minnesota Personality Scale, and the 
Kuder. He notes that students in the 80 similar institutions in the 
country are relatively homogeneous in religious interest (i.e.. Funda¬ 
mentalist Protestant), and the curricular and extracurricular life is of 
an unique sort. He believes that those in his sample are at least equal 
in intelligence to those in similar institutions. Over four years, the 
ACE scores for entrants showed the group at approximately the 25th 
centile, with L almost invariably higher than Q. On the California 
all had scores below the 50th centile on all subscales except Sense of 
Personal Worth at the 60th centile and Social Standards at the 65th 
centile. Other results are shown in Table 19.2. They can be summed 
up as showing that the students have high social standards, a high 

Table 19.2. Personality Traits of Bible Institute Students (Kimber) 

Gentiles 



Men 

Women 

N 

50 

65 

Minnesota Personality Scale 

Morale 

75 

75 

Social adjustment 

55 

40 

Family relations 

65 

40 

Emotionality 

50 

40 

Economic conservatism 

55 

40 

Kuder 

Mechanical 

32 

55 

Computational 

32 

40 

Scientific 

38 

51 

Persuasive 

48 

28 

Artistic 

46 

56 

Literary 

69 

53 

Musical 

64 

60 

Social service 

93 

80 

Clerical 

26 

33 

California 

Total adjustment 

40 

40 

Social adjustment 

40 

45 
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sense of personal worth, and a high number of nervous symptoms. 
Their prevailing interest is in social service. 

A study by Cockrum of 93 theological students at the Austin Presby¬ 
terian Seminary with the Kuder, GAMIN, and STDCR, gave the re¬ 
sults shown in Table 19.3. Fifty-three counseling and 48 education 
majors are included for comparison. The high and low interests 
appear the same as those found by Kiinber. 

Table 19.3. Percentile Scores of Seminary Students, Compared with 
Those of Counseling and Education Majors (Cockrum) 

Percentiles 



Seminary 

Counseling 

Education 

Kuder 

Outdoor 

.58 

.‘34 

49 

M(^clianical 


41 

40 

Computational 

14 

48 

.54 

Scientific 

41 

4.S 

.50 

JVrsuasive 

47 

94 

50 

Artistic 

.54 

.30 

49 

I>itcrary 

57 

75 

50 

]\rusi<‘al 

81 

()5 

,5,5 

Social service 

98 

9.‘3 

(30 

Clerical 

1.5 

45 

40 

GAMIN 

G 

40 

40 

40 

A 

59 

(>() 

55 

M 

74 

81 

7(3 

I 

,59 

74 

60 

N 

59 

78 

(38 

STDCR 

s 

54 

(31 


T 

41 

57 


D 

(>5 

80 


C 

(i4 

90 


R 

47 

41 



Johnson used the Bcrnreuter with 150 students at a Protestant 
seminary but found no hornogeneitv among them. 

McCarthy studied 229 seminarians at a Catholic institution, using 
the Bernrcuter, Bell, A-V Study of Values, and either Otis or ACE. 
Additional data were faculty members’ ratings on 10 traits such as: 
external attitude of devotion; promptness in attending spiritual exer¬ 
cises; and manliness. A factor analysis turned up two general factors. 
The first was identified as schizoid (including 3 measures from the 
Bernreuter and 5 from the Bell), and the second as general fitness for 
continuance in seminary life. A slight neurotic tendency, along with 
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self-consciousness and below-average total adjustment, was found. 
They were more submi‘^sive than the average student and at the mean 
for intelligence. On the A-V they had significantly high religious 
interests. 

Peters study of 148 novices from several Catholic communities 
used a controlled interview, Moore’s rating scale for prepsychotic 
traits, a personality rating scale, the ACE, Bernreuter, A-V Values, 
and the Bell. Using Spearman’s procedure the following groups of 
traits were isolated: 

1. Undesirable traits including sulkiness, anxiety, depression, and 
irritability. 

2. A group of traits probably dominated by will, consisting of 
sense and judgment, capacity to adjust, emotional control, and 
punctuality. 

3. Sociability, including leadership, dominance, and social adjust¬ 
ment. 

On the Bernreuter there were no differences from the norm in 
neurotic tendency, but the novices were lower in self-sufficiency and 
dominance-submission. 

This Group, as a whole, shows some dominance of verbal over non¬ 
verbal abilities, a generally more feminine attitude, and some tenden¬ 
cies toward low dominance. In general, the more successful among 
teachers appear to be the more mature, those who are best adjusted 
to the prevailing cultural standards. In the religious groups there is 
a fairly high degree of neuroticism. 
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CHAPTER 20 

Group Vin Occupations: 

Arts and Entertainment 


TThis Group comprises all those concerned witli 
any of the arts, such as music, painting, dancing, and with entertain¬ 
ment, including athletics. Although the special abilities required for 
diflFerent occupations in the Group are not correlated, all are included 
here. This is because the functions in society of, for example, a 
painter and a musician are very similar, and the differentiation of the 


Table 20.1. Occupations in Group VIII: Arts and Entertainment 


Level 1 


Creative artists: painters, sculptors, 
writers, composers, choreographers 
Museum curators, fine arts 


Athletes, professional 
Athletic coaches 
Architects 
Art critics 
Circus performers 


Advertising writers 
Designers, clothes, millinery, tex 
tiles, tapestries, rugs, etc. 

Interior decorators 
Magicians 


Performers, at highest levels: actors, 
singers, dancers, concert artists, 
conductors, directors, athletic 
champions 

Teachers at highest levels 
Level 2 

Designers, stage, jewelry 
Music arrangers, orchestral 
Music critics 
Performers, average 
Teachers, lower levels 
Level 3 

Music arrangers, popular 
Showmen 

Stage designers, lower level 
Vaudeville performers 


Advertising artists 
Decorators, window drapers 
Illustrators 

Animator artists 
Illustrators, greeting cards 
Photographic technicians 


Level 4 

Monument makers 
Photographers 
Racing car drivers 
Level 5 

Show card writers, letter cards 
Stagehands 
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highly specialized abilities is of less importance for this type of broad, 
general classification. Table 20.1 presents the fuller list of occupations 
that have been placed in this Group. 

In general these occupations have made relatively fewer intellectual 
demands than those in other Groups at the same Levels, but most of 
them have required superiority in some of the specialized abilities. 


LEVELS 1 AND 2 

The available studies are of populations usually 
from both these Levels, and they are therefore put together here. The 
data on students in these various fields will also be discussed here. It 
is usually impossible and at the least very inconvenient to separate 
the material by Levels, and student data are at best suggestive only. 

There have been many biographies of great artists, musicians, and 
others in this Group. Most of the literature on the creative spirit, the 
nature of the creative process, and so on, has been based upon these 
great figures of the past. The erroneous (as I believe) assumption 
that there is a sort of substantive quality, called creativeness, which 
some men have and some do not, has served to obscure most of the 
issues involved. 

More recently there has been much discussion in the pychoanalytic 
literature of the motivations of creative artists. These have most often 
referred to individual painters or to writers. The most general con¬ 
sensus seems to have been that the "creative urge” derives from oetlipal 
problems, (although Bychowski, for example, thinks it may oftener be 
a reaction to narcissistic impotence). There has been some tendency 
to generalize this to refer to all creative workers. My own studies 
demonstrate the very frequent occurrence in one small group of artists 
(painters) of unresolved oedipal conflicts, and I do not doubt that 
these are intimately related to the vocation in this Group. It may be 
that such conflicts are important in other artistic fields, but they appear 
to be very rare indeed among research scientists. 


Artists 

Prados studied 20 painters of varied levels, 15 men and 5 women, 
with the Rorschach. Some of his group apparently belong at this 
Level and others at lower Levels, but they cannot be separated on his 
data. He found them a rather homogeneous group, with certain 
characteristic features. They were superior in intelligence, which 
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emphasizes the abstract forms of thinking, and in logical and con¬ 
structive activities. They had an obvious disregard for everyday 
routine problems and a certain fear of mediocrity. They showed a 
strong drive for achievement and considerable richness of inner in¬ 
terests and spontaneous creative thought. They were also very sensi¬ 
tive and responsive but not very adaptable. The technical data are 
given in Table 12.6. 

My study of painters (Roe, 1946) included 20 American men, 
selected for their eminence and chosen so that various schools of paint¬ 
ing would be represented.* More of them came from socioeconomic 
extremes than did the scientists, and, although their family background 
was generally one with high cultural values, these were much more 
often not of the book-leaniing type. In addition to interviews I used 
the Rorschach and TAT. The TAT was difficult to administer be¬ 
cause the poor quality of the pictures irritated the subjects. Un¬ 
like the group reported by Prados this one was very heterogeneous, 
and had a very wide range of adjustment levels. The most striking 
Rorschach finding was that as a group they did not give many of the 
type of responses classically considered as indicating ‘‘creative abil¬ 
ity.” (For discussion of technical problems here, sve Klopfer.) 
Like Prados' artists, however, they tended to somewhat superior in¬ 
telligence and to abstract thinking. It was possible to demonstrate 
some correlations between individual painting style and Rorschach 
protocols. Both tests indicated a nonaggressivc and rather imma¬ 
ture type of social and sexual adaptation. There were many indica¬ 
tions of insufficient freeing of emotional ties with parents, particularly 
mothers, and considerable confusion over their own sexual and per¬ 
sonal roles. An outstanding characteristic was their consistent pat¬ 
tern of working regular and long hours. 

For many years Mei(T and his students at the University of Iowa 
have been studying the factors in artistic ability. They consider that 
six traits are importantly involved, that, given these, artistic produc¬ 
tion is purely voluntary, but that without them it is impossible. The 
factors are; 

1. Manual skill. 

2. Energy output and perseveration. 

3. Aesthetic intelligence (spatial and perceptual aptitude). 

4. Perceptual facility. 

* Selt'ctioii of this group was also affected by amount of drinking, since the 
primary purpose; of this study was to investigate the relation betwetm drinking 
and creativity in painting. I’his did not seriously bias the sample for other pur¬ 
poses, so far as I have been able to determine. 
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5. Creative imagination. 

6. Aesthetic judgment. 

Measurement of these traits has not been very effective. For one 
tiling, there is no certainty that they are all specific traits, and there 
are no normative data available if they are. It is not easy to distin¬ 
guish “perceptual facility” from the ability measured by perceptual 
aptitude tests. Meier has developed a test of aesthetic judgment, 
which is extremely interesting and the responses on which are appar¬ 
ently not affected by conventional training in art. The test appears 
to measure an ability which varices from person to person, but which 
seems to be related to success in art training. It is not closely related 
to intelligence and only moderately related to spatial visualization. 
So far, this test has had no recorded use outside the school situation. 
Several other art tests have had even less study. 

Tiebout and Meier selected 200 artists from the Biography of Amer¬ 
ican Artists, and secured the cooperation of 51 of these. They took 
the Otis, and had an average IQ of 118, with high performance in 
verbal and spatial items. When they were ranked by two experts 
for their importance in the field, the correlations with intelligence as 
measured by the Otis were insignificant, —.13 and -j- lS. 

Artists: Teachers and students 

The sparse data on art tc^ach. rs are parts of other studies, to which 
reference has already been made. It will be remembered that Powell 
found art education and music teachers low on intelligence and ad¬ 
justment tests, and on all but the fine arts subtest of the CGCT; in¬ 
dustrial arts teachers were low on everything except science and 
mathematics. 

Bryan and Perl found women students at an art school to be su¬ 
perior to students at music and normal schools in spatial analogies 
and memory for digits. 

Borg used the Kuder Preference Record with 427 students at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts. These were in three groups: 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, and Art-Teaching. On the Kuder Artistic 
scale the total group of men scored at the 99th percentile and of 
women at the 98th percentile. There were some significant differ¬ 
ences among the three groups: 

The Fine Arts group were higher than the others on the Literary scale 
and lower than the others on the Persuasive. 

The Comniorcial Arts group were higher than both the others in Mechani¬ 
cal interest, higher than the Fine Arts in Persuasive interests, and higher 
than the teachers in Science and Clerical. 
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The Art teachers were higher than the Commercial artists in Music, and 
higher than both the others in Social Service. 

Spaggia used the MMPI in investigating differences between 50 
male art students, over 17 years, and 50 nonart subjects randomly se¬ 
lected from the New York area, and matched on age and Otis IQ 
with the art students. The students had had 2 or more years of 
training at a recognized art school in New York City. He found that 
the art students had significantly higher mean scores on: D, Psycho¬ 
pathic Deviate, Interest, Paranoia, Psyehasthenia, Schizophrenia, and 
Hypomania, but not on Hypochondria and Hysteria. In short, art 
students deviate markedly from others, but the nature of these devia¬ 
tions would suggest that there is no general pattern typical of the art 
student group, but rather that there may be a few very marked devi¬ 
ants on each subtest (not the same in each instance). 

A study of art students by Munsterberg and Mussen is of particular 
interest. They derived seven hypotheses from the analytic and other 
literature concerning the temperamental and motivational character¬ 
istics of artists. Briefly they concluded that artists handled parental 
conflict more often by leaving home than noiiartists did, and that 
more artists than nonartists have needs for self-expression, harbor in¬ 
tense guilt feelings, are unwilling or unable to comply with their par¬ 
ents’ or society’s demands, tend to be introverted and have a rich fan¬ 
tasy life, and emphasize aesthetic rather than material values. Fur¬ 
thermore acceptance of their work is more important to them than is 
personal acceptance or recognition. In this respect they are like 
many scientists. 

Musicians 

The earliest major work in the field of the psychology of music was 
that of Carl Seashore and his associates, who developed the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talent. (There are other tests now with similar 
purposes, but discussion here is related chiefly to Seashore s tests be¬ 
cause these have been the most fully studied and the implications 
from the others are similar.) Some factors which have been reported 
as related to achievement in the field of music arc of course the same 
as those needed for achievement in many other fields: manual skill, 
energy output and perseverance, creative imagination, and emotional 
sensitivity. Intelligence is apparently increasingly important at the 
higher levels of performance and composition. The specific capaci¬ 
ties measured by Seashore s tests have been shown to be significant 
for musical occupations, and apparently are of no significance for 
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most other occupations. The separate tests are of capacity to dis¬ 
criminate: Pitch, Loudness, Time, Timbre, Rhythm, and Tonal Mem¬ 
ory. Factor analyses have not substantiated Seashore’s belief that 
these subtests are completely independent and basic. 

There is one study of the psychological characteristics of student 
and professional musical composers, made by Gross and Seashore. 
Their subjects included 10 well-known American composers, and 10 
students who were poor and 10 who were good in musical composi¬ 
tion, selected from a group of 300. They used the Seashore-Ecker- 
son Recognition of English Vocabulary Test; the Humm-Wadsworth; 
the Seashore and the Kwalwasser-Dykema Tests of Musical Capacity, 
and ratings (4-step) of work methods and melodic compositions. 
They found that: 

By university undergraduate norms the composers averaged at the 9th 
decile on the vocabulary test, the good students at the 8th, and the inferior 
students at the 2nd. 

On the Huinm-Wadsworth all three groups averaged on the border line 
on the normal component. The composers were +3 on both manic and 
depressive scales, the good students +S and -f 2 on these scales, and the 
])oor students were border line on both. 

On the music tests there were moderate but consistent differences, but 
none were significant. 

On ratings of work methods the superior composers were definitely more 
systematic in spite of their higher ratings on manic and depressive tenden¬ 
cies. (This is another instance of the fact that our tests give us inadequate 
information of the degree of control of possible neurotic tendencies that 
the individual can exercise in matters which are important to him.) 

narrower and Cox included six organists in their studies of profes¬ 
sional persons with the Rorschach. This group had little tendency 
to abstract thinking, were not introversive or creative or rigid, and 
appeared to have fairly good social relations. 

Stanton has done extensive work with students at the Eastman 
School of Music with the Seashore Tests. She found that these scores 
are not affected by training or experience. Professional and amateur 
musicians score significantly higher than do beginning students of 
music and nonmusicians. When these scores are combined with in¬ 
telligence test scores and teachers’ ratings, they give good predictions 
of success in music school. 

Bryan and Perl found students at the Juilliard School of Music su¬ 
perior to art and normal school students in motor speed and memory 
for words. 
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Motion picture writers 

Metfessel has made an interesting study of motion picture writers. 
He had as subjects 36 men and 15 women, out of approximately 100 
at their level in the studios (salaries $500 to $2,500 per week). He 
used the Bernreuter and a questionnaire study on their interests, at¬ 
titudes, and writing habits. He found that as a group they were not 
greatly diflFerent from an unselected group, which he took to be an 
explanation for their dissatisfaction with the personal adaptation they 
were forcing themselves to make. Metfessel notes that, compared to 
directors and actors, they are in a traditionally inferior position. The 
common generalization that writers tend to be neurotic and introver- 
tive does not apply to studio writers, who are forced to adapt to situ¬ 
ations calling for emotional stability, self-sufficiency, extraversion, 
and dominance. It could, of course, be that those writers who be¬ 
come and remain studio writers are just the ones who are least neu¬ 
rotic. It is interesting, also, to note that these writers were in com¬ 
plete disagreement on the situations in which they did their best 
work, i.e., variations in pressure, time limits, distractions, etc. 

Actors 

Fenichel has written a major paper on the psychoanalytic interpre¬ 
tation of acting. His summary of the unconscious aims of acting is 
as follows: 

1. It affords a certain erogenous satisfaction of an exhibitionistic nature. 
This must remain minimal, or it will disturb the actor’s performance. 

2. There is direct narcissistic satisfaction from applause, an outwardly 
provided increase of self-esteem. 

3. There is also a narcissistic sati.sfaction from a sense of magical in¬ 
fluence on the audience. 

• 

He states that for all artists, especially for actors, the work uncon¬ 
sciously represents ^n expression of repressed instinctual wishes, de¬ 
rivations of the oedipus complex. The artist induces in his public a 
participation in the forbidden wishes through acceptance and praise 
of his work, and tliis removes of decreases his feelings of guilt about 
them. Fenichel points out that this works both ways, that the audi¬ 
ence needs the actor for the same reason. Stage fright, according to 
him, occurs when the unconscious emotions of the actor threaten to 
become conscious. 

Chyatte studied 50 professional male actors, matching them by age 
and Otis IQ with a nonactor group, and using the MMPI. The actors’ 
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scores were significantly higher on Psychopathic Deviate, Interest, 
Paranoia, Schizophrenia, and Hypomania, and significantly lower on 
Hypochondriasis. We noted that Spiaggia, too, studying art students, 
found almost identical differences on the MMPI from a nonart group. 
The art students were also higluir in Psychasthenia and D, and lower 
on Hysteria; otherwise the results are the same. 

Wells' study of motion picture actors, which surveys the literature, 
including biographies, reports that there is general agreement that 
the essential “traits” for success in the vocation include: concentra¬ 
tion, memory of cMUotion, dramatic action, characterization, observa¬ 
tion, and rhythm. These “traits” arc unfortunately not now arncmable 
to psychological test. He .states also tliat, unless acting without 
glamor or financial reward has great appeal, the field should not be 
entered. (In otlier words, the motivation must be great and dire^cted 
towards the activity rather than to the pay. This would be generally 
true in any fi(dd.) Occupational instability is very great at almost 
any level. In preparation for such a career he considers absorption 
of details about the industry and self-development in poise and .speech 
to be essential. 

Golden studied the personality traits of 80 drama school students 
by comparing them with the norms on Willoughby, A-V Values, and 
Neymann-Kohlstedt, ami with other cc^llege students on a ({u(*stion- 
naire. Significant dilfercMices were; 

On the A-V, the drama school students .scored higli in Aesthetic interest 
but low in Theoretical and Economic. 

On the Neymann-Kohlstedt, ihvy showed greater tendency to extrover¬ 
sion. 

On the special questionnaire they indicated more “unfortunate family 
encounters” and more frequently admitted being considered exhibitionists, 
egotists, queer ducks, etc. 

More of the drama students had fathers in professions. 

The decision to bccomt' an actoi was made by 62.5 per cent of them 
when they came to a “self-realization of taleht”; only 12.5 per cent of non¬ 
drama students based their choice of vocation on this. ^ 

The higher incidence of professional fathers was also found with 
scientists. This “self-realization of talent” may be analogous to the 
discovery by scientists of the possibility for personal research, a sort 
of “/ can do this." 

Athletes: Baseball players 

There seem to be very few studies relating to professional athletic 
occupations. There is a psychological study of professional baseball 
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players, one of champion college athletes, and a sociological study of 
boxers. There are some studies of personality traits in various physi¬ 
cal activity groups, badminton, volley ball, boxing, etc., but these do 
not refer to occupations. 

The study of baseball players was done by LaPlace as his doctoral 
dissertation. It is based on interviews of most of the major league 
players (about 400 of them); MMPTs of 51, and data sheets from 69. 
In addition he studied a class D league in North Carolina with 5 
teams tested as groups. From them he secured 64 MMPTs and 70 
data sheets. 

The major occupations of the fathers or guardians of the players 
are given in Table 20.2. None was extremely poor, nor were any 

Table 20.2. Occupations of Fathers or Guardians of Baseball 
Players (from LaPlace) 


Major League Minor League 


Father’s Occupation 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Agriculture 

10 

14.4 

16 

22.8 

Mining 

3 

4.3 

2 

2.8 

Mechanical (including factory) 

21 

30.4 

28 

39.9 

Clerical and sales 

3 

4.3 

2 

2.8 

Executive and managerial 

9 

13.0 

4 

5.7 

Professional 

2 

2.8 

1 

1.4 

Other 

19 

27.5 

16 

22.8 

Not given 

2 

1.4 

1 

1.4 


69 


70 



very well-off. His categorizations make summary difficult; perhaps 
the most evident point is that they tended to come from blue-collar 
rather than white collar groups. In this respect they differ 
markedly from most Level 2 occupations in other Groups. Addi¬ 
tional biographical data are: 

The minor league players more often came from broken homes than did 
the population at large. 

Both major and minor league players came from larger than usual 
families, and less often from rural areas. 

Major league players began playing earlier than minor league players, 
and they played more of the other sports, chiefly basketball. 

His MMPI data are summed up in Table 20.3. The major and 
minor league players differ only on the Psychopathic Deviate and 
Schizophrenia scales, i.e., the major leaguers are more self-disciplined 
and more social than the minor leaguers. In comparison with normal 
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Table 20.3. Results on MMPI for 49 Major and 44 Minor League 
Baseball Players (from LaPlace) 

Comparisons, P Values® 


Means Norms 

- Major---—“ 


Scale 

Norms 

Major 

Minor 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Ilypoelioiidria 

4.5 

3.9 

5.0 




Depression 

lfi.7 

18.0 

17.8 


.01 


Hysteria 

1().5 

18.4 

18.3 


.01 

.01 

rsycdiopatliic deviate 

14.0 

15.0 

10.7 

.025 


.01 

Interest, M-F 

^0.5 

iei.8 

23.1 


.01 

.01 

Paranoia 

8.0 

8.8 

9.2 



.01 

Psychastlienia 

10.0 

9.8 

11.3 




Sehizophrenia 

9.5 

7.0 

11.0 

.01 

.02 


Hypomania 

14.0 

17.2 

17.7 


.01 

.01 


“Only significant differences are entered. 


groups, major league players appear to have stronger drive, which is 
expressed as ambitiousness, aggressiveiu^ss, and vigorousness. In ad¬ 
dition they have a considerable degree of self-discipline, and above- 
average ability to get along well with other people. We have al¬ 
ready discussed strong drive as being a major factor in success at the 
higher Levels; it appears in every group which has been well studied. 

Athletes: Boxers 

Weinberg and Aroiid in their study of boxers point out that these 
men are recruited from even lower socioeconomic levels than are 
baseball players. “Successful amateur and professional boxers fur¬ 
nish highly visible role models to the boys of the slums.” Both occu¬ 
pations provide a relatively quick ascent at a relatively young age, 
and to the successful bring money and prestige, and avoidance of 
unskilled and disagreeable work. The boxer, however, is more likely 
to have an even quicker descent. Whereas the majority of big league 
players manage during their careers to get well started in some busi¬ 
ness or other occupation, boxers, in part because of the system which 
in effect makes them dependent upon their managers, rarely succeed 
in establishing themselves for life. Of 2,831 boxers listed in 1950, 
only 11 per cent were headliners. The later careers of 95 leading 
former boxers, each of whom had earned over $100,000 during his 
boxing career, are as follows: 

18 remained as trainers or trainer-managers. 

2 became wrestlers. 
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26 workc'd in, for, or owned taverns. 

2 were liquor salesmen. 

18 held unskilled jobs (usually in sh’el mills). 

6 went into the movies. 

5 became entertainers. 

2 owned or worked in gas stations. 

3 were cab drivers. 

3 had newsstands. 

2 worked as janitors. 

3 were bookies. 

3 had race track jobs. 

2 were in business (unspecified). 

Athletes: College champions 

Johnson, Hutton, and Johnson have reported briefly on Rorschach 
and H-T-P tests of 12 national champions or All-Americans, including 
4 football players, 2 Lacrosse players, 2 wrestlers, 2 boxers, 1 track 
man, and 1 rifle marksman. Two evaluators who were not aware of 
the nature of the study agreed on the following as outstanding per¬ 
sonality characteristics of tlie group: 

1. Extreme aggression. 

2. Uncontrolled affect. 

3. High and generalized anxiety. 

4. High level of intellectual aspiration. 

5. Exceptional feelings of self-assurance. 

6. Ability to concentrate personality resource's upon the desired 
objectives. 

7. Unusual concern for physical power and physical perfection. 

The authors suggest that, in these subjects, being a champion was a 
matter of psychological necessity. 


LEVEL 3 
Commercial artists 

A few data are available for this occupation from the studies of 
Steiner and of Harrower and Cox. Groups are very small, and sam¬ 
pling details not known. The technical data are given in Table 12.6, 
These agree with other studies of artists, reported above, in finding 
them high in abstract thinking, and they agree with Prados in finding 
that they use many human movement responses. Harrower and 
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Cox also found them high in controlled emotional adaptability and 
in general energy. 

Generally, persons in this Group (possibly excepting musicians) 
have a narcissistic orientation with frequent neurotic problems. 
Among the arts groups there is a strong tendency to femininity, and 
oedipal problems arc common. The athletic groups tend to mascu¬ 
linity. Intellectual interests are not high in any of them. 
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W. HAVE DISCUSSED, in earlier chapters, the gen¬ 
eral role of the occupation in the life of the individual, differences in 
individual abilities, interests, and backgrounds, and differences in 
occupations and in the patterns of abilities and interests found in 
people following different occupations. Now we turn to the questions 
of choosing and pursuing an occupation, and what effect this has on 
the rest of ones life. 

We have no institutional structures facilitating occupational choice. 
In 1944, after a survey of the literature, Carter remarked; 

. . . there have been repeated and many-sided studies supporting the 
conclusion tliat undue optimism characterizes the viicational ambitions of 
young persons and that the processes of education and vocational adjust- 
incnit in early adult life include, as no small component, a series of ad¬ 
justments to rc'ality which require lowering of aspiration levels and un¬ 
doubtedly involve disillusionment, discouragement and emotional malady. 

In this chapter we shall review studies of occupational choice. We 
need first to define what is meant by choice. Do we mean what a 
person would most like to do, assuming that he had the capacities, 
training, and opportunity? Do we mean what he will try to do? Or 
do wc mean what he actually does come to do? To some extent the 
meaning of the word changes with the age or life period with which 
wc are concerned. With small children, “choice” of an occupation 
means something quite different from what it means even in high 
school, and choice uK^ans something else again when one is actually 
facial with the necessity for taking a job. We might reserve the term 
prcd’erence for all stages up to the final onc^ of actually entering upon 
an occupation. Even then we must consider that sometimes a par¬ 
ticular job is intended only as a stopgap or as a means to an end. 
Whether it eventually becomc^s a dead end or really is only a stopgap 
is still another problem. 
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Perhaps one way of approaching the problem is to think of what 
might be an ideal situation. If we were writing a science fiction story 
of life on another planet, and we wanted to picture a society in which 
people and their occupations would be ideally matched, and also 
ideally fitted into the social order, what would be the necessary con¬ 
ditions? We shall assume that the inhabitants of this planet are 
basically human, that they vary in capacities and interests, and that 
different occupations have different requirements. Perhaps, to sim¬ 
plify the problem, we might also assume, this being an ideal society, 
that there are no social or racial barriers to entrance into any occupa¬ 
tion. What else would we have to assume in order to bring it about 
that every individual in the culture could find an occupation which 
was suited to him, for which he was suited, and in which he could 
achieve satisfaction of basic needs? We need not assume that the 
occupation must satisfy all his basic needs. 

We would have to make quite a few further assumptions about the 
nature of the society. It would have to include a wide range? of pos¬ 
sible occupations, and a reasonable balancing of themi with respt'ct 
to the total capacities of the population. It would have to be a society 
in which the dull, uninteresting, personally unrewarding jobs were 
minimized, and even then those which remained would have to be 
differently structured and allocated, perhaps rotated in some way. It 
would have to be a society with extremely broad tolerance for in¬ 
dividual variations. It would also have to bo a society which per¬ 
mitted or encouraged some experimentation, and considerable mo- 
geographical and otherwise. It would also have to be one in 
which education was available in varied forms and without restriction. 
There would also have to be, either as part of the educational process, 
or otherwise, some means for acquainting everyone in the culture with 
at least the major features of every available type of occupation, the 
requirements for it, and even more important the subtle features 
which would determine the potentialities for satisfyingness to different 
kinds of persons. 

With respect to the individual we would also have to assume that 
he knows himself, at least that the process of growing up includes 
much more development of full, conscious awareness of himself and 
his needs and primary satisfiers than our society has even dreamed 
of providing. This means not only that he must develop a self-concept 
in accord with reality but that it must be acceptable to him as well 
as known to him. 

Perhaps, then, if all these things were true, and doubtless others 
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we have not thought of, it would be possible for each person finally 
to make an appropriate selection of occupation. Putting the problem 
in this form illuminates many phases of it. There is no society on 
earth today, or likely to be in the near future, which even approxi¬ 
mates these conditions. There is none in which occupational knowl¬ 
edge and unrestricted training are available to anyone, let alone every¬ 
one. Even more important, there is none in which the development 
of mature self-knowledge and self-acceptance is a matter of direct con¬ 
cern to the society, none, in fact, in which this is not achieved in spite* 
of social pressures when it is achievetl at all. 

Even though it is obvious that there are many more occupations 
unsuitable to one person than suitable to him, it is still true that every¬ 
one has the potential for success and satisfaction in a number of occu¬ 
pations or in a number of positions. Social, racial, and other factors 
still limit educational as well as occupational freedom, but this is 
becoming increasingly less so, and presumably the trend will continue. 

It is true*, as Ginzberg and his associates have emphasized, that 
there are irreversible elements: one type of education cannot be ex¬ 
changed for another in retrospect; time spent on one job means that 
there is that much less time to spend on another, and so on. Never¬ 
theless both individuals and society arc more flexible than Ginzberg 
seems to consider them. Individual occupational histories show shifts. 
Some of these may seem minor at the time, but they may mean per¬ 
sonally significant changes, even within the framework of a super¬ 
ficially similar job, that lead to more congeniial activities. The same 
job is rarely done in the same way by two different persons, and most 
jobs other than fully routinized assembly line or clerical ones, can be 
approached in different ways, or organized somewhat differently in 
accordance with individual peculiarities. They not only can be, they 
inevitably will be. Sometimes this is satisfactory all around; some¬ 
times the worker finds that it is impossible to find satisfaction in one 
job, however he alters it, and will, if he can, find another. Sometimes, 
of course, he will be fired. People are not static, and Super’s emphasis 
on the importance of the career pattern as a whole for understanding 
the vocational life of any one individual is a very important one. 
Forer has pointed out the role of unconscious elements in occupational 
choice. 

Wliat actually happens in getting into an occupation, how prefer¬ 
ences change with age, and how they are affected by other factors 
have been the object of a large number of studies. It is important 
to keep in mind that getting into an occupation is an ongoing process. 
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STUDIES OF OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE AT 
THE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS 

A ijuniber of studies have been made, many of 
them with very large samples. Most of them are questionnaires, some 
multiple-choice, some opcn-endc^d, some requiring first and second 
preferences, or some other subdivision such as probable, possible, and 
favorite occupations. Many have asked for reasons for the prefer¬ 
ences. Results may be compared with census distributions. These 
show, without exception, that more persons at all ages and of both 
sexes name professional-technical occupations, and fewer name agri¬ 
cultural and domestic occupations than are proportionately engaged 
in these occupations at the time. The number actually engagc'd in 
work is probably a fair estimate of the number that the social structure 
will support at the time, except where entry into an occupation is vea y 
rigidly controlled by the profession, as with medicine now. 

Dresden has warned against too literal interpretation of question¬ 
naire surveys of secondary school pupils. She feels that the true 
vocational goals are more likely to be closer to the stiulents' abilities 
than they are willing to record on a questionnaire. She points out 
that most high school orientation talks on vocations deal chiefly with 
upper level occupations. Parents at lower occupational levels gen¬ 
erally did not go to high school themselvc’s, so that if the children go 
they, and their parents, are probably aiming higher. This may ac¬ 
count for some of the discrepancies reported between vocational 
aims and numbers of jobs available. 

Lehman and Witty (1936) gave a Vocational Attitude quiz to 
26,878 school children, aged 8.5 to 18.5. In a list of 200 occupations 
the children checked those which they would be willing to engage in 
as a life work. They also indicated the three they would like best 
to follow; the one they were most likely to follow; the three they 
believed the best money-makers; the three they believed the most 
respected, and the three they believed would require the least eflort. 
Physicians, bankers, and ministers were indicated, in that order, as the 
most respected occupations. Both sexes and all ages made their 
choices for the following reasons, in order: money; social approval; 
and easy life. There were marked sex differences in kinds of pref¬ 
erences, as shown in the table on page 255. 

Boys more often preferred occupations involving giving commands, 
and their attitudes changed more with age than did those of girls. 

Boynton, studying 796 girls and 765 boys in grades 1-6 (ages 6-16) 
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Percentage Preference 


Nature of Occupation 

Boys 

Girls 

Sedentary 


90 

Travel or movement 

45 

15 

Aesthetic 

15 

50 

Personal service 

1 

0 

Teaching 

0 

4 


255 


with an open-ended questionnaire, stated that generally children's 
occupational interests do not grow or develop or systematically change 
within the years studied; that economic security or insecurity is not 
causally related to their occupational preferences; that educational 
maturity has a very equivocal relationship with professional interests; 
and that the apparent sex differences are artifacts of a system of 
social training. 

Menger studied 9,425 boys and 9,374 girls in grades 3-16 in various 
eastern schools, in both urban and rural communities. He found some 
regular trends in the answers to: “When vou finish school, what voca¬ 
tion do you expect to follow?" The boys in both elementary and high 
schools mentioned 70 occ'upations, but in college only 37 w(T(’ named. 
For girls the figures were 35, 39, and 40, which he interprett'd as mean¬ 
ing that education to some extent widened vocational horizons for girls 
but not for boys. There was little difference between rural and urban 
groups except for a higher frecpiency of farming and nursing in the 
rural. Excessive iiuinbers choosing professions were reported, as 
usual. 

Studies in other countries are apparently not comparable. (Gentz- 
kow, Hochholzer, Rieffel.) 

One of the most complete studies is that by Byrns. His sample 
included 42,479 girls and 34,472 boys in Wisconsin senior high schools. 
His study includes data from intelligence' tests as well as census com¬ 
parisons. He gives median pc*rcentile rank in intelligence for those 
selecting each occupation (boys and girls separately): these run from 
87.9 for writing to 30.0 for dairying for the boys. The overlap is very 
great, but the gcmeral rank order is similar to those for persons 
already in these occupations. Boys named more occupations than 
girls did, and there was the usual overselection of professional occupa¬ 
tions compared to the numbers so employed in Wisconsin. 

The situation in Hawaii is very similar. Livesay reported a study 
of 2,255 high school seniors, for whom he had ACE scores. Only 1,272 
could give vocational preferences. He found some relationship be¬ 
tween intelligence test scores and desired occupations, but the ranges 
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were so wide that a large proportion would cc'rtainly not qualify for 
their selected occupations. 

Several studies have been designed to investigate the relation be¬ 
tween expectation and fantasy in the matter of vocational preference. 
Freeston asked 100 children, aged 5-13, to write reports of what they 
were going to try to become, and to draw themselves as they hoped to 
be when grown-up. These two types of reports were inconsistent in 
one-third to one-half of the cases at different ages. He classified their 
proclaimed ambitions as possible, unlikely, and impossible, and found 
that, at age 8, 82 per cent chose possible occupations, but that, at age 
14, only 50 per cent did. He considered this explicable as a desire 
for adventure and escape from humdrum work (school?). He also 
noted that the duller and less imaginative tended to make fewer 
impossible selections. Boys were most influenced by sports heroes, 
girls by the cinema. 

Trow’s study is somewhat clearer. He asked 161 boys and 169 
girls, in grades 8, 10, and 12, to indicate what vocations they consid¬ 
ered to be for themselves: (1) probable; (2) possible; and (3) 
favorite fantasy. He compared the results with the census data for 
their city (Detroit). The data are given in Tabic 21.1. For almost 
half these subjects there was no discrepancy between what they would 
probably do and what they would like to do, and he concluded that 
the children are on the whole realistic in their vocational outlook and 
generally satisfied with their occupational possibilities. It should 
be noted, however, that considerable discrepancy occurs between 
census data and probable choices in two classc's of occupations: manu¬ 
facturing and professional service. 

Carp’s study of vocational preference, related to parental occupation 


Table 21.1. Comparison of Occupational Choices with 1930 Census 
Classification, in Percentage (from Trow) 


Choices 


Classification 

Detroit 

Census 

Probable 

Possible 

Fantasy 

Agriculture 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

Forestry, fishing 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.0 

Extraction of minerals 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Manufacturing 

48.5 

5.2 

8.0 

0.6 

Transportation, communication 

6.9 

2.7 

5.4 

6.0 

Trade 

13.9 

12.1 

7.0 

5.8 

Public service 

2.4 

1.8 

2.7 

3.3 

Professional service 

6.2 

32.7 

50.9 

42.4 

Domestic, personal service 

10.4 

0.9 

2.1 

1.5 

Clerical 

11.3 

27.0 

14.5 

3.3 
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and family background, included 165 boys, 14 to 18 years, in high 
school. The modal occupational level for both desired and expected 
occupations was about at the level of both fathers and grandfathers; 
she therefore concluded that the boys were realistic about their 
expectations. 

There are two approaches to the problem of reasons for stated pref¬ 
erences. One inquires what there is about the vocation that appeals 
to tile subject; the other, what influences, usually personal, have im¬ 
pelled him to the choice. 

Table 21,2 shows the results of several studies from the latter point 
of view. Peters’ sample included over 700 high school seniors in 
Missouri. The rank order of the most influential factors in their selec¬ 
tions is given in the table: ranks 2 through 5 are within 1 per cent of 
each other. Kaplan s sample consisted of 282 replies to a questionnaire 
sent to graduates of the University of Idaho (included in this section 
for convenience). Endicott studied 543 boys and 580 girls in high 
school. 

Tahlk 21,2. Influences Affecting Vocational ("hoice; Rank Ordeh 
(Compiled from Peters; Endicott; Kaplan) 

Rank Order 







Endicott 


Influence'^ 

Petei : 

Kaplan 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Parents 

1 

1 


3 

1 

1 

Other relatives 

4 

1 

■2 




Friends or other students 

o 

1 


7 

7 

7 

Teacliers 

a 


5 

(i 

5 

(> 

People in tlie vocation 



3 

1 

2 

o 

Books or magazines 




2 

C 

3 

Own abilities 




4 

4 

4 

School subjects 



1 

5 

3 

5 

Tried and liked 



4 




Best school marks 




8 

8 

8 


Edmiston and Starr have made the other approach. They studie^l 
443 boys and 575 girls, grades 7-12, in country, village, and city schools 
in Ohio. They used a questionnaire covering 27 factors which might 
affect choice of vocation. Each factor had 3 subdivisions, one of 
which was to be checked. This was intended to indicate the im¬ 
portance of that factor to the child, but it is not certain that the sub¬ 
divisions are adequately chosen for this purpose. The relative im¬ 
portance of these general factors for boys and girls and for both is 
shown in Table 21.3. 
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Table 21.3. Relative Importance of Various* Factors Influencing 
Vocational Choice (from Edmiston and Starr) 


I. 

Factor 

Prestige 

Boys 
8..5 

Hank Order 

Girls Both 
5 7 

n. 

Economic 

2 

3 

3 

III. 

Effort 

8.5 

7 

8 

IV. 

Social 

S 

2 

2 

V. 

Security 

1 

1 

1 

VI. 

Aesthetic 

0 

8 

0 

VIl. 

Requiremerits 

4 

4 

4 

vni. 

Glamor 

7 

i) 

0 

IX. 

Ability 

5 

6 

5 


Floege and Malone have also studied motivation among junior- 
senior high school students, by analyzing compositions on the subject 
“What I want to be whcfi 1 leave school after the war and why 1 chose 
this occupation.” Their sample included 311 girls and 222 boys. 
They made the usual observation, that a large percentage named occu¬ 
pations beyond their mental capacities. The exprt'ssed motives ap¬ 
peared to chiinge little from grade to grade, and, for any particular 
occupational preference, showed no relationship to range of K^). Their 
classification of motives is in rather odd terms: religious; superior 
natural (i.e., parental, filial, fraternal, or romantic love); other un¬ 
selfish natural, (i.e., to help mankind); selfish natural (i.e., interest in 
work, desire for independence!); and no motive. Ignoring the 
classification, however, tjie motives given most frequently are, in order: 
interest in work; to help mankind; personal advancement; aptitude for 
the work; adventure; occupation of. family members; favorable work 
conditions. 

Somewhat closer to the workaday world is Valentine’s report that 
among technical school boys, aged 14 to 17, the first choice of work is 
usually not based on judgment of suitability but is almost entirely a 
matter of opportunity and convenience. Reynolds’ studies of manual 
workers are in accord with this. 

The report by Hurlock and Jansing indicated that both boys and 
girls gave liking for the work as first reason for their preference, that 
boys gave money as the second, and girls that they were fitted for it. 
Over two-thirds expected to be able to follow their first preference; 
the chief reason given for not expecting to follow it was impossibility. 
They added that parents were equally interested in the vocations of 
sons and daughters, and that when they disagreed with the son’s 
choice the reason was most often money, but when they disagreed 
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with the daughter’s it was most often on the ground that the girl was 
better fitted for some other vocation. Such reasons are frequently 
'covers” for more basic attitudes. It was noticed in the study of 
artists that parents often gave economic reasons as tlie basis for an 
objection to this vocation, when the objection was really for other 
reasons. 

Changes with age 

Chang(^s in interest scores with age have been studied fairly exten¬ 
sively and were discussed in Chapter 7. It will be remembered that 
age differenc(\s are not very great, that interests are fairly well crystal¬ 
lized by age 18, and that very few changes take place after 25. 
Changes in vocational preferences, as expressed on questionnaires, or 
in choices, as (\xpressed by taking jobs, have not frequently been 
studied longitudinally. This is, in part, what Super and his group 
have beem doing in their investigations of,career patterns, and it 
should be of considerabk^ interest. 

The studies just reported, of tabulated preferences of large iiurn- 
Ixa’s of students from elementary grades through high school, do show 
some changes. Lehman and Witty pointed out certain changes that 
they thought paralleled physiological maturation (which might in¬ 
clude for boys somewhat decreased inbTcst in sheer physical ac¬ 
tivity), but these? changes can t'qually well be explained as increased 
comprehension of the prestige values of different occupations. In 
any event there is some evidence that such changes are not very great 
after about 18, thus paralleling the results of interest tests. 

Minority group position and occupational preference 

Some discussion of the differences in occupations open to members 
of minority groups was given in Chapter S. There arc also differ¬ 
ences in choice of occupation associated with minority group memb(T- 
ship. 

A comparison of Negro children, in grades 1-6 in 3 southern schools, 
with white children is reported by Gray., The preferences of the 
N(\gro girls wen' c’ss(*ntially similar to those of the white girls, witli 
emphasis on semi-proft'ssional occupations. The Negro boys differed 
from the whit('s in showing more interest in a few professional occu¬ 
pations. For the ('utirc' group (797 Negroes) the median occupa¬ 
tional lev(?l selected by the Negroes was almost 1 point higher than 
that chosen by the white's on a 5-point scale. The choices were very 
limited, and became slightly less realistic with increased age. This 
may be overcompensation for a minority position, which becomes 
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more acuteJy realized, the hope being that occupational prestige 
would help overcome the racial disadvantage. 

This pattern is characteristic of minority groups in other countries 
also, Bernstein has reported a study of over 400 school children in 
Poland, finding that the children avoided choosing the occupation of 
their parents. The tendency to select intellectual occupations rather 
than commerce or farming was also quite marked among all the 
children of his group but especially so among the Jewish children. 
He considered this compensatory. 

Witty, Garfield, and Brink made a comparison of vocational inter¬ 
ests of urban white and colored students, reporting little change from 
a similar study made by Lehman and Witty 10 years earlier. Forty- 
four per cent of the white and 65 per cent of the colored pupils ex¬ 
pected to go to college. They noted the usual concentration of in¬ 
terests in a small number of highly competitive occupations. Data 
are given in Table 21.4. 

Table 21.4. A Comparison of the Vocational Interests of Negro 
AND White High School Students* (from Witty, Garfield, and Brink) 

Boys 



Wliite 

Negro 

Total number 

334 

405 

Engineer 

r' 

, ( 

•25.8 

e/ 

/c 

10.8 

Aviator 

•21 •'2 

9.8 

Mechanic-machinist 

11.0 

6.9 

Lawyer 

5 0 

12.0 

Medicine-surgery 

4.7 

13.3 

Music 

2 0 

15.0 

Postal work 

1.1 

21.9 

Girls 

Wliite 

Negro 

Total number 

300 

579 

Office and clerical 

rv 

50.0 

Vo 

38.5 

Nursing 

2*2.6 

27.6 

Teaching 

20.4 

31.9 

Designing 

14.4 

5.3 

Beautician 

11.7 

11.5 

Journali.sm 

10.9 

0.6 

Social work 

1.9 

10.3 


** Occupations chosen by over 10 per cent, 

Lawrence has reported on Negro boys in the 10th grade in 13 
California high schools. He, too, found that many aspired to pro- 
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fessional status (and prestige), which was unrealistic for most be¬ 
cause of the paucity of job opportunities and the unavailability of 
training. This was not completely unrecognized by the boys, how¬ 
ever, since only 50 per cent indicated any real hope of attaining their 
goal. (It might then be questioned whether it was in fact a goal or 
should be classified as a fantasy.) The figures for the percentage 
aspiring to different occupational groups and the percentage of 
Negroes in the state now working at these occupations are given in 
Table 21.5. 

Table 21.5. Vocational Choicb:s Compared with Vocational Dis¬ 
tribution OF Negroes in California (from Lawrence) 

Percentage 


0(:c*uj)ation 

Aspiring 

Employed 

JVofessional. semi-professional 

31). 1 

3 7 

Proprietor, manager, farm owner 

4 9 

3.1 

Clerical, etc. 

19.1 

4.4 

Crafts 

9.2 

3.9 

Oj)erat i ves 

5,5 

9 0 

Protective services 

0 0 

1.2 

Serv ice and domestic 

fi.4 

(K). 2 

La!)orers, including farm 

0.4 

13.9 

Not classified 

15 4 

0 fi 


The figures reported by Hyte from an earlier study are similar to 
those already reviewed. Of 1,218 Negro high school students, 69.5 
per cent expected to attend college; 68.6 per cent claimed to have 
made a definite occupational choice, and of these three-fourths had 
chosen a profession. Their reasons were: 


% 

Interest or liking for the work 50 

Aptitude or fitness 20 

Good money 13 

Desire to enter uncrowded field 6 


It should be pointed out that some of the discrepancy in figures of 
Negro and white high school students who expect to enter college is 
due to the much higher selection of Negroes who reach high school. 
For example, 12 per cent of those in Hytc*s group were children of 
professional men. There is much more weeding out of Negroes all 
along the line in school attendance. Even where decent schools are 
available for them the problem is partly a matter of economics; 
family incomes are lower, and the children must go to work sooner. 
It is also partly a matter of social pressures; education must be more 
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highly valued at each level for Negroes to continue with it. Even in 
the best, unsegregated, and most liberal school they are still disad¬ 
vantaged. 

Faw, studying high school boys in Chicago, points out that there 
are similarities among those who share common attitudes and values, 
and differences among those who participate in different groups. He 
felt that, if Negroes were allowed unrestricted entry to occupations, 
the probability of their achieving job satisfaction would be much 
higher, and the probability of the competing whites achieving satis¬ 
faction would be only slightly decreased. He also found significant 
differences in different religious groups. More Protestants than 
Catholics and more Catholics than Jews chose skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled jobs. More Catholics were interested in managerial 
jobs than either Jews or Protestants, and their interest in such jobs 
was greater than their interest in professional jobs. (It has already 
been pointed out that Catholics enter scientific professions relatively 
rarely.) More Catholics than Protestants were interested in clerical 
and sales jobs. The Protestants were more interested in professional 
than in managerial jobs. 

Occupational preferences and family background 
This has already been discussed, but some further studies should 
be considered. Boynton and Woolwine studied 2,361 high school 
girls, 13-19 years old, from the South and the Southeast. They di¬ 
vided them into four economic groups. The most popular occupa¬ 
tions among all groups (including 87 per cent of first preferences) 
were: stenography, nursing, teaching, marriage, beauty parlor, 
clerical, music, dietetics, journalism, medicine, commercial art, dress 
designing, air stewardess. However, 84 per cent of the girls in the 
lowest economic group gave first preference to one of the first seven 
of these occupations, and only 57 per cent of the girls in the highest 


Table 21.6. Vocational Choice and Parental Class (from Hollings- 

head) 

Father's Occupation, Taussig Class, % 


Vocational Aim 

I, II 

III 

IV 

V 

Professional, business 

77 

30 

23 

7 

Farmer 

12 

11 

0 

3 

Clerical 

5 

20 

20 

10 

Craftsman 

3 

12 

18 

14 

Service trades, rniscellaneons 

0 

8 

13 

25 

Undecided 

3 

13 

20 

41 
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economic group did. For the last six occupations the preferences 
were 4 per cent and 23 per cent. They also noted a progressive in¬ 
crease in interest in marriage (at least in expressed interest) from the 
lowest to the highest economic class. 

In his study Elmtowns Youth, Hollingshead noted differences in 
job preferences associated with fathers class. His data are given in 
Table 21.6. It can be seen that preference is very much affected by 
father s position. 

Occupational preference and interest tests 

Charter, Taylor, and Canning reported on relations between the 
Strong and the expressed vocational preferences of high school boys 
and girls in grades 10, 11, and 12. In all of them, the students re¬ 
ceive a significantly higher percentage of A and B ratings on scales 
which are appropriate to their vocational choice, the relation being 
somewhat higher for girls. 

Kopp and Tussing studied 280 high school boys and 326 girls. The 
Kiider was used for one class, and the Cleeton Vocational Interest 
Inventory for two others. On the Kuder the relationship between 
preference and test was +.50 for girls and +.59 for boys; on the 
Cleeton, for girls in two classes it was +.36 and +.53, and for boys 
+.44 and +.50. This is as high a relationship as can be expected in 
the light of the numc'rons other factors involved. 

Occupational preference and adjustment 

Small has made an intensive clinical study of a group of adolescents 
at a Vocational Advisory Service. His chief interest was a com¬ 
parison of the vocational choices made by adjusted adolescent boys 
with those of adolescents who were disturbed. His technique was an 
analysis of the reality-and-fantasy contents of their choices. His 
disturbed group were from psychiatric hospitals and clinics, and his 
comparison group from schools and similar sources. At each age 
group, from 15 through 19 inclusive, he had 10 subjects, 8 white and 
2 Negro. The religious distributions wc're, for all: 5 Catholic, 3 
Protestant, and 2 Jewish. All were native-born Americans of lower 
middle class economic background. Subjects were matched on age, 
religion, race, and economic status, but not on education or intelli¬ 
gence. The mean IQ of the comparison group was 112.1, and of the 
disturbed group 102.2. His major conclusions were: 

1. The vocational choices of better-adjusted boys are more realistic than 
those of disturbed boys. 

2. The second vocational choice of better-adjusted boys is less realistic 
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than their first choice; whereas the second choice of disturbed boys tends 
to be more realistic than their first choice. 

3. The vocational choices of better-adjusted boys are characterized by 
fantasies that emphasize participation in and involvement with the environ¬ 
ment and its inhabitants and objects. The vocational choices of disturbed 
boys are characterized by fantasies that emphasize removal from others 
and the environment, self-depreciation, and the acting out of impulses. 

These findings support our hypothesis that individuals with different 
ego strengths will show differences in the role played by reality and fantasy 
in the making of their vocational choices. 

Other findings suggest, but do not show conclusively, that adequacy of 
ego function may be related to: 

1. Consistency in vocational 
choices. 

2. Level of functioning intelligence—ineasurements of intelligence by 
tests. 

3. Homogeneity of functioning intelligence—consistency of performance 
in the various functions measured by tests. 

4. Recognition of realistic opportunities for need-satisfactions—expecting 
similar satisfactions in similar situations and different satisfactions in diflPer- 
ent situations. 

This ty'pe of study is of particular value both for its implications for 
theory and for its implications for counseling. These findings do not 
support Ginzberg’s theory that vocational choices are made with 
greater realism with advancing age; instead, they show that reality 
factors and fantasy drives operated simultaneously at all the ages 
studied. Small believes that a theory of vocational choice determina¬ 
tion must take account of ego strength. If this could be held con¬ 
stant it would be possible to test the relative importance of such other 
factors as interests, aptitudes, family influence, and so on, with more 
validity. 


choices—the making of similar vocational 


STUDIES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS AND OTHER 
ADULTS 

Studies of college students have been separated 
from those previously reported, since the choice situation is very 
different at this stage than it is at high school. College students are 
already a highly selected group, and very, very few of them will 
wind up in the lower level occupations. 

Various studies (Caudill, Achilles, Dyer) indicate that from 53 to 
70 per cent of college students had decided upon a vocation before 
entering college. Achilles also reported that, of those who had made 
a decision before going to college, one-third selected the particular 
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college because of their occupational choice. Most of those unde¬ 
cided when they entered college had made a choice by their junior 
year. 

Whether or not such choices are actually carried out, however, is 
another matter. Dyer has contributed a very interesting study of this 
point. In 1924 he interviewed 101 students at the University of 
Kansas to determine the time and circumstances under which they 
had chosen a vocation. He had them list second, third, and fourth 
choices also, and asked how they would revise their choice if they 
suddenly acquired $100,000 (81 per cent said they would not change). 
He followed this group up five years later, and again five years after 
that. Five yc'ars later, 82 of his 101 boys had entered upon their first 
choices, and 79 were still engaged in those occupations; 10 had started 
in their second choice, and 9 were still engaged in it. Time of 
choice, influences, and permanence of these are indicated in Table 
21.7. There is some indication that, the earlier the choice and the 
closer to personal or family preoccupations, the more likely it is to be 
established. 

Table 21 . 7 . Sources and Permanence of Vocational Interests of 
10 ] CoLi.EGK Men (from Dyer, 1932 ) 

Time of Clioice and Permaneiiec 

Remaining 


Time of Choice 

Choosing, N 

V 

<* 

, V 

Before higli school 


29 

90 

In high school 

28 

21 

75 

In college 

37 

25 

68 

On the job 

2 



rncertain 

2 



Sources and P 

ermaticnce 





Remaining 

Source 

Choosing, iV 

V 

^ r 

Family situation or tradition 

31 

26 

84 

Development of boyhood occupation 

U 

12 

86 

Development of hobby 

10 

9 

90 

Influence of teacher, in or out of class 

12 

9 

75 

Formal counsel, any source 

9 

6 

67 

Scattered 

10 



Don't know 

15 

6 

60 


For entering freshmen, Sisson (1941) noted considerable differ¬ 
ences in vocational choice according to whether the student came 
from a city, town, or farm. Fewer students from farms had by then 
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made a choice, and after one year 26 per cent of the farm group had 
changed their plans; the percentages were 19 for the city group and 
20 for the town group. His data do not show how great these shifts 
actually were. 

It is also Sisson (1937) who has pointed out that the number of 
entering college students planning to go into professions is, as for 
high school and elementary students, higher than the number of 
openings. At Wesleyan, for example, in the junior year 28 per cent 
of the students planned to go into medicine, law, or teaching (for 
entering students the figure was 54 per cent); only 17 per cent of 
earlier classes have actually done so. About 34 per cent of earlier 
classes had gone into business, but only 11 per cent were planning to 
do so. 

Fitchett’s study of occupational preferences and opportunities of 
Negro college students would indicate that the situation is very 
similar to that for Negro high school students in the great restriction 
of vocations that are considered. 

Two studies, investigating the possibility that college students who 
had already chosen a vocation make higher grades than those who 
have not, have given conflicting results. (Williamson, Achilles.) 

Several studies of veterans have indicated that, with these pre¬ 
sumably maturer groups, the overselection of professions also occurs. 
(Wilson, Kohn, Stubbins.) Stubbins found no n4ationship betwecm 
appropriate or unrealistic choices and age, father's occupational level, 
number of older brothers, marital status, or work experience. There 
was some indication that those with more education made more ap¬ 
propriate choices, and that veterans receiving disability pensions were 
relatively more realistic than the nondisablcd. 

It would seem quite plausible that the influences and motivations 
affecting choice at the professional level might differ from those 
affecting choice at other levels. One study has investigatcxl this 
possibility. Norton and Kuhlen interviewed 75 male teachers, 75 
female teachers, and 43 factory workers, then 28 to 40 years old. 
They asked for vocational histories (preferences as well as jobs held) 
dating from the earliest recollections. The interviews began in a 
relatively unstructured fashion, with more direct questions being 
asked later to check particular statements. One-fourth were elec¬ 
trically recorded, as a check on accuracy. Their conclusions are as 
follows: 

1. Women's interests in childhood and adolescence are more homogene¬ 
ous and less variable than men's. 

2. Factory workers show marked vocational apathy, have relatively few 
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interests, with relatively late emergence of any interest and little direction 
beyond **some job.” 

3. For the total group of 193 subjects the motivations were ranked; 
self-expression, status, association with people, money and security, variety 
in work, helping others. 

4. The importance of external influences in shaping interests were (in 
descending order) family, school, availability of finances, early extended 
contact with occupation, and friends. Among factory workers, parent and 
school influences were less, and financial lacks more important; their his¬ 
tories could best be charactcrizt'd by “lack of stimulation.” 

Reynold s important study of manual workers confirms tlie lack of 
internal direction of workers in this field. H(* reported that iintial 
job choices appeared to be singularly uninformed, inappropriate, and 
unrewarding. It was customary both in initial and in later jobs for 
the workers to take the first available job that met their minimum 
standards although tlu'y may have taken it tentatively. The criteria 
were: income; the physical nature of the work; the degree of inde¬ 
pendence on the job and agreeableness of supervision; the interesting 
or unintere‘sting character of the work; and the fairness with which 
the worker felt h<‘ would be treated by management. 

What can be done to affect some change in the paucity of iiiforma- 
tion available at all levels is sugg(;sted by various studies of the effects 
of courses, of counseling, and so on. (For example, Bateman, Bate¬ 
man and Remmers, Cowley, Haugen and Douglass, Kitson, Nick, 
Recktenwald, Remmers and Whisler, and Speer and Jasker.) 

Korner feels that unrejilistic vocational goals stem from such out¬ 
side sources as encouragement by school personnel or family pressure, 
or from emotional factors within the person. She points out that the 
origin is usually multiple and that motivation is mixed. Lewiii has 
stressed the point that when anxiety over social status is a major de¬ 
terminant of occupational choice (as it loo frequently is in our 
society) inappropriate goals are likely to be selected. 

All this emphasizc’s the point that it is not enough to supply voca¬ 
tional information; self-understanding and self-acceptance are in fact 
rather more important. With thexse it is a relatively simple matter to 
obtain factual vocational information (although infonnation about 
need satisfaction is not available); without them all the information 
in the world is an inadequate guide. 

We have noted that in all groups at all ages there is a consistent 
tendency for more persons to prefer professions than have the 
capacity to function in them or than society is apparently willing to 
support. This requires some explanation. It is not a purely financial 
matter, since many businessmen make more money than do profes- 
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sional men. Nor is it a matter primarily of security: with career 
schedules, pension plans, and other current developments in the 
business world there may be less security in the long-range sense for 
the man on his own in a profession. It would seem that this emphasis 
on professions is related to prestige and status. Analysis of prestige 
studies is postponed to Chapter 23. Here it is sufficient to point out 
that all such studies give the highest prestige ratings to professional 
occupations. This is probably so because of the greater inde¬ 
pendence that men in these occupations have or are believed to have. 

Theories of vocational choice 

Several attempts have been made to formulate a comprehensive 
theory of vocational choice. Carter, basing his many researches pri¬ 
marily on interests, has developed a theory that takes account of per¬ 
sonal dynamics as well as of environmental realities. His position is 
that vocational attitudes develop in the attempt to make a practical 
adjustment to environmental conditions. The external realities of the 
individuals familial and social situation, and his own capacities, 
needs, and motives, limit the possible solutions open to him. During 
his life he makes some identification with a respected group, which 
leads to an interest in particular vocational activities. If there are no 
serious discrepancies between his own capacities and the require¬ 
ments of the vocation, and no serious obstacles, he may continue in 
this line, but, if serious discrepancies or serious obstacles occur, he 
must become reoriented toward a different occupational group. 
Eventually a pattern of vocational interests emerges which becomes 
closely identified with the self, and forms a basis for many decisions 
and a guide for long-time planning. During the developmental 
period there is a trend toward more practical and workable interest 
patterns. Critics of Carter’s theory have objected that studies of in¬ 
terests have shown less variation than his theory would require, but 
persistence and stability of interests is a general, not an invariable, 
rule, and the exceptions must be accounted for. 

Darley has hypothesized that occupational interest types grow out 
of the development of the individual personality. 

Bordin has offered the most rigidly designed theory of vocational 
interests in a series of hypotheses. It must be specified that by in¬ 
terests he means strictly inventoried interests, and his data come only 
from tests. He states that vocational goals and aspirations form one 
of the mainsprings of action and that, in filling out an interest blank, 
what is being expressed is the subject’s view of himself in terms of 
occupational stereotypes. He notes that the emerging pattern of 
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interests varies with the degree to which the subject accepts an oc¬ 
cupational stereotype as self-descriptive and with his knowledge of 
the true occupational stereotype. Interests then are considered as a 
byproduct of the personality. Interest test patterns will change 
whenever the self-concept changes or there is a change in knowledge 
of the occupational stereotype. 

The work of Ginzberg and his colleagues can be described briefly. 
They interviewed 64 boys, aged 11 to 24, the sample being an upper 
socioeconomic level one, 17 high school boys in a settlement house 
population, and 10 college girls. Interviews were highly structured 
and about an hour in length. Their theory is that occupational choice 
is a largely irreversible process, and that compromise is an essential 
aspect of every choice. They describe three developmental periods, 
which they call fantasy (6-11 years), tentative (12-17), and realistic 
choices (18 plus). Small’s cogent comments on this have already 
been noted. 

Super (1953) has presented a summary statement of a comprehen¬ 
sive theory. It points out the many factors that must be considered 
as determinants of occupational behavior, but without offering an 
adequate organization of them. His statement is: 

1. People differ in their abilities, interests, and personalities. 

2. They are qualified, by virtue of these characteristics, each for a num¬ 
ber of occupations. 

3. Each of these occupations requires a characteristic pattern of abilities, 
interests, and personality traits, with tolerances wide enough, however, to 
allow both som(' variety of occupations for each individual and some 
variety of individuals in each occupation. 

4. Vocational preferences and competencies, the situations in which 
people live and work, and hence their self concepts, change with time and 
experience, making choice and adjustment a continuous process. 

5. This process may be summed up in a series of life stages characterized 
as those of growth, exploration, e.stablishmcnt, maintenance, and decline, 
and these stages may in turn be subdivided into (a) the fantasy, tentative, 
and realivStic pha.ses of the exploratory stage, and (b) the trial and stable 
phases of the establishment stage. 

6. The nature of the career pattern (that is, the occupational level at¬ 
tained and the sequence, frequency, and duration of trial and stable jobs) 
is determined by the individual’s parental socioeconomic level, mental 
ability, and personality characteristics, and by the opportunities to which 
he is exposed. 

7. Development through the life stages can be guided, partly by facili¬ 
tating the process of maturation of abilities and interests and partly by 
aiding in reality testing and in the development of the self concept. 

8. The process of vocational development is essentially that of developing 
and implementing a self concept; it is a compromise process in which the 
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self concept is a product of the interaction of inherited aptitudes, neural 
and endocrine make-up, opportunity to play various roles, and evaluations 
of the extent to which the results of role playing meet with the approval of 
superiors and fellows. 

9. The process of compromise between individual and social factors, 
between self concept and reality, is one of role playing, whether the role 
is played in fantasy, in the counseling interview, or in real life activities 
such as school classes, clubs, part-time work, and entry jobs. 

10. Work satisfactions and life satisfactions depend upon the extent to 
which the individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, interests, per¬ 
sonality traits, and values; they depend upon his establishment in a type 
of work, a work situation, and a way of life in which he can play the kind 
of role which his growth and exploratory experiences have led him to 
consider congenial and appropriate. 

It would seem that a satisfactory theory of vocational choice must 
depend upon a better understanding of the origin of interests. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Progress 

in the Occupation 


PATTERNS OF PROGRESSION 

For many persons the beginning job or jt)bs may 
have little or no relation to interests, choices, or eventual work history. 
Many adolescents hold down a series of unrelated jobs, often con¬ 
currently with school attendance. These are usually directly related 
to the availability of the job rather than to the interests of the worker. 
For those for whom education or other circumstances will open up 
opportunities for more consequential employment, this period may be 
a temporary one. For those who do not know what they want to do, 
it may be a period of trial and error. In thc'sc cases it may continue 
for several years, or the person may be lucky enough to happen upon 
work that interests him and that can become more or less pcrinanent. 
There are some who never seem to get beyond this floundering 
period, as Davidson and Anderson describcxl it. They, and Form 
and Miller have documented this stage at some length. Jobs avail¬ 
able under these circumstances are usually directly related to fluctuat¬ 
ing economic conditions, and the number of such jobs open may 
change overnight. 

There is some evidence that working for a year or two between high 
school and college is not inadvisable. Strabel found that both boys 
and girls out of school for 2 or more years after high school were 
definitely superior to others in college success. The high motivation 
of veterans has been generally noted. Furthermore, Hansen and 
Paterson found, in a study of the scholastic achievement of 265 vet¬ 
erans, that 63 per cent made substantially higher Honor Point Ratios 
than they had prewar. Wliat the effect of interruption in education 
may have upon later life is not known, but the little evidence available 
would suggest, for example, that military service between high school 
and college need not have a disrupting effect. Increased maturity at 
the time of entering college or entering upon work may be helpful. 

The initial job may be of very great importance in advancing or 
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liinclering eventual lifetime satisfactions, particularly for nonprofes¬ 
sional work. Several studies have poinhxl out the disillusionment 
that may come when an initial job, looked forward to as an indication 
of the attainment of adulthood, turns out to be frustrating. (Phillips; 
IVnen; Greenwell.) Such disappointments may be lessened when 
the jobs are seen to have possibilities for eventual advancement or 
when they do give some feeling of social status. However, jobs 
taken just from need for money may be hard to adapt to, and under 
jiressure it may happen that the person dare not attempt a change 
either to another job or in the circumstances under which he is 
working. To the ext(*nt that adaptation to the situation involves 
building up a gross fantasy life, it may be very detrimental if long 
continued. 

Differential mobility 

The degree of mobility normal to different occupations is markedly 
varied. The term vertical mobility is used to indicate movement 
within the same or closely related occupations, by ascent or descent to 
an adjacent level. A shift from one type of occupation to another is 
called horizontal mobility. (By our classification, vertical mobility 
would indicate a change in Level; horizontal mobility a change in 
Group.) Only in jobs at the lowest levels is an adolescent able or 
permitt('d to do what he will eventually be doing; hence some vcjrtical 
mobility is not only usual but is also an essential element in the career 
pattern of all upper level workers. Horizontal mobility is not neces¬ 
sary, in the same sense, but it does occur with considerable frequency, 
even among professional groups. Wood has reported that about one- 
tenth of scientific and technical personnel may shift to wholly unre¬ 
lated fields at some time in their lives. 

There have been a number of sociological studies of both vertical 
and horizontal mobility. (Caplow, Miller and Form, Reynolds.) 
Horizontal mobility is probably least in the upper Levels of our classi¬ 
fication, and is not great among the craftsmen in Level 4. In the pro¬ 
fessions and subprofessions, some degree of vertical mobility is the 
rule. Most professional workers, however, very soon move to the 
professional level, often upon completion of their training. Specific 
training may have begun at different ages, of course. Wolfle has 
noted differences in the patterns of college graduates from different 
fields. His data are shown in Table 22.1, on page 276. 

For most workers in Levels 1 through 3 and in all Groups except 
III, the work usually involves a lifetime commitment. Increasingly 
long training periods are required, and frequently a supervised ap- 
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prenticcship of some sort before full personal independence is at¬ 
tained. The training stages themselves serve to weed out many per¬ 
sons; whether or not they eliminate those who would be incompetent 
or temperamentally unfitted to the work has never been adequately 
studied for any group. The effectiveness probably varies directly 
with the extent to which the training approximates the actual work 
situation. Advancement within the professions is largely controlled 
by the internal structure of the particular professional group. 

Table 22.1. Educational and Occupational Histories of College 
Graduates Who Were Working in 1953 in Business, Education, or 
Other Professional Fields (from Wolfle, 1955) 

Percentage Employed in 1953 in 


Occupational History 
Majored in field in college and worked 
continuously in it since 
Majored in other field in college, hut 
worked continuously in tlie one 
indicated since college 
Took some graduate work prior to 
entering professional field, but 
worked continuously in it since 
Worked in a nonprofessional field 
prior to entering current profes¬ 
sional field, but worked continu¬ 
ously in field since entering 
Miscellaneous other patterns of edu¬ 
cational and occupational history 
(including persons who moved out 
of and returned to a field) 


Other Pro- 


Business 

Education 

fessional Fields 

5 

2() 

41 

14 

29 

13 

19 

15 

31 


23 


29 30 15 


Most crafts also involve what amounts to a lifetime commitment, 
particularly those with a period of apprentice training. However, 
those who reach the position of skilled workman (Level 4) in any 
Group have usually come up from jobs in Levels 5 and 6. They may 
go on to some executive job, but they rarely go above Level 3. 

Many Group III occupations and a few in other Groups frequently 
involve a long-term career wdth the same employer. These are the 
various civic and governmental positions, most of which are under 
civil service; the executive levels of large businesses, and a few others, 
such as some technical workers. Here the primary continuity is the 
employer rather than the work itself. There are increasing numbers 
of private industries which have systems emulating that of civil serv- 
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ice, with regular channels of advancement within the organization. 
Proprietors, managers, and officials may have started at almost any 
Level; clerical workers, except the few who go up in executive posi¬ 
tions, have very little vertical movement. 

At Level 5 there has obviously been very little vertical movement, 
but there may have been a good deal of horizontal movement. There 
are few situations in this group in which the employee can acquire a 
vested interest in remaining where he is. He is easily replaceable, 
but he can also easily replace someone else, and the general monotony 
of these jobs conduces to fairly frequent change. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, particularly as income will usually not change markedly 
with job, interpersonal relations with others on the job may have the 
greatest importance. 

Caplow has isolated a group of very miscellaneous occupations, 
which are characterized by the possibility of marked fluctuations in 
income. These include upper Level occupations which are neither 
dependent upon the development of a professional clientele nor upon 
a stable employer: agents and brokers (outside of large business 
bureaucracies), politicians, small proprietors, arists and entertainers, 
and salesmen. He remarks that it is probable that the highest earned 
incomes in the United States are received by entertainers and sales¬ 
men, but that it is not unusual for members of these occupations to be 
without any income for varying periods of time. 

At Level 6 even horizontal mobility is more restricted. On the 
other hand, there may be geographical mobility to an extreme degree. 
Many in this Level are migratory workers. 

Clearly the life pattern of any individual will vary with his occupa¬ 
tional group. Progress in any occupation, then, must be judged 
against the typical or modal pattern of that, or closely related occu¬ 
pations. Unfortunately our data are extremely limited, and more 
longitudinal studies of career patterns are greatly needed. We do 
know that there is a very strong tendency for children from different 
socioeconomic levels to enter different occupations and for them 
generally to enter occupations at the parental level. Yet, there is 
little relation between the specific occupations of parent and child. 
Although, generally, upward movement exceeds downward move¬ 
ment, the number of persons who move from one major classification 
to another, after the trial period, is relatively small. Even within 
one occupation, the lines and rates of movement from an entry oc¬ 
cupation to advanced positions are little known. In highly organized 
professions, and in bureaucratic situations, the in-groups are usually 
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well aware of the pattern, but the inforination is often not available 
to the newcomer, and for almost all other occupations it is often not 
available at all. One difficulty, of course, is that outside the organ¬ 
ized professions there may have been very many routes taken to the 
same end position. 


CHANGES WITH AGE 

In all Groups and at all Levels, there are fairly 
well-recognized changes in hierarchial position that are associated 
with ago (and experience), if only those guaranteed by seniority 
rights. 

Studies of age and achievement have related chiefly to professional 
persons. Lehman’s extensive studies in this field have been as¬ 
sembled in a book. He found differences between fields in the age 
levels at which major contributions were made. His findings are 
shown in Table 22.2. Note that athletes and poets reached their 
peaks earliest. Bjorksten has criticized Lehman for not taking into 
account also the time available for creative work which he believes 
varies approximately as Lehman’s output curves do, but to a con¬ 
siderable extent this is within individual control. 

Meltzer studied the productivity of social scientists; his subjects 
were 266 faculty members with a Ph.D. in economics, political sci¬ 
ence, social anthropology, psychology, and sociology. All were over 
33 years old, with at least 3 years in the field. He found that the rate 
of educational progress and early publishing were significantly asso¬ 
ciated with both quantity and quality of output, and that what they 
had done in the past was the best predictor of what they were doing 
in tfie present. 

There are differences in the ages at which employment is normally 
terminated, either through formal regulations requiring retirement, or 
through reluctance to hire older people. How closely the practice 
parallels d(?cline of capacities has not been thoroughly studied. 
Brozek points out that some sensory functions such as color vision 
show little or no deterioration with age. There have been a number 
of studies on changes in motor and intellectual functioning but little 
on changes in personality dynamics, although much literature on ob¬ 
vious gerontological changes is now being accumulated. It seems 
safe to sum up what is presently known as indicating that, within the 
ages to which persons normally work in our culture, age changes are 
less important than many other factors as interferers with produc- 
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tivity. The extent of individual variation is so great that averages 
are hazardous, but apparently later incidence of and lower rates of 
decline are associated with higher levels of ability* 

With persons in the professional and semi-professional groups, at 
least, productive capacity normally does not begin to decline before 
60, at the earliest. For these groups and for administrators, maturity 
of judgment and breadth of experience more than compensate for 
some inflexibility. (Clagiie.) 

Anderson and Goodenough studied age and sex differences in pro¬ 
ductivity of American psychologists. ITiey found that mean age for 
the first publication was 30 for both men and women, but that there 
was a marked sex difference in favor of tlie men in average numbers 
of pages per year and in increase with age. Men produce more and 
longer publications. Men, however, reach the peak of publication 
between 35 and 40, and then the number of pages per year declines, 
but the women reach their peak between 50 and 55, followed by a 
sharp decline. Men write fewer but longer publications as they grow 
older. 

Brown and Ghiselli studied age of semi-skilled workers in relation 
to abilities and interests. They found the older workers comparable 
to the younger in speeded tasks involving neither precision nor com¬ 
plex mental processes, and in tasks which involve familiar materials 
and operations. The older, however, were inferior in abstract and 
complex tasks. There were no significant changes in interests except 
for a preference among the older workers for jobs at higher occupa¬ 
tional levels. 

It can be seen that our information on occupational patterns is still 
extremely limited. When such data are available, individual devi¬ 
ations from the pattern can be assessed. Prediction of future possi¬ 
bilities will be much more accurate on such a basis. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Definitions 

There have been many ways of defining what is meant by success 
in an occupation. (Stott, Reeves, Davies.) Failure is easier to de¬ 
fine; it is generally just taken to mean inability to get a job or to hold 
one. From one point of view success at any job means not being 
fired from it, but, if this is at the cost of extreme frustration for 
the person or his employer or associates, it seems a hollow sort of suc¬ 
cess. And it is a criterion of little value for studies of the sort with 
which we are concerned. 
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Success can be considered producing as much on the job as others 
in the same job do in the same time, or producing work of about the 
same quality. Applying such a definition, a career would be con¬ 
sidered successful if it had followed the patterns for the occupation 
reasonably closely, that is, if advancement had occurred at about 
the usual times to about the usual positions in th(? hierarchy, and with 
about the usual changes in income. Obviously considerable devia¬ 
tion would have to be allowed around the means, but only very 
marked deviations would be significant of above-average success or 
of failure. 

Success has also been defined as meaning above-average achieve¬ 
ment, or gaining high standing in one's own group, or emincmce. 
This can be indicated in various ways. In scientific fields it is associ¬ 
ated with productivity (Dennis); with election to certain honorary 
societies, particularly the National Academy of Sciences; with receipt 
of honorary degrees and priz.es. In artistic fields, there are fewer 
and perhaps less well-defined criteria, but in painting, for example, 
prizes, invitations to exhibit at the best shows, serving on juries for 
prizes are all indications of high status in the field. In business such 
indications may be in positions of greater responsibility and authority, 
and in income. Income is probably more significant in these fields 
than it is in the scientific or the artistic. 

There can be still another definition of success: that a person has 
not only held his job, or followed his occupational career steadily, or 
even has become famous, but that he has generally derived satisfac¬ 
tion and pleasure from it. There have been eminemt men who were 
basically unsatisfied and men of mediocre standing who were fully 
satisfied. In this sense success means essentially occupational ad¬ 
justment. 

Agreement on a definition of what constitutes success is only a first 
step to study of success and how it is obtained. Even with a defini¬ 
tion at hand, it is not easy to develop workable criteria for measuring 
degrees of success. The criterion problem has alreatly been dis¬ 
cussed in connection with various studies. It is even more difficult 
when an over-all evaluation is to be attempted. 

Studies of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

One way of getting an idea of over-all satisfaction is to consider 
whether, given another start, one would do the same thing again. A 
survey by Fortune Magazine, in 1938, of a sample of 5,000 received 
answers as indicated below to the question, “If you could go back to 
the age of 18 and start life over again, would you choose a different 
career or occupation?” 
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Professional 

Factory 


All, % 

Workers, % 

Laborers, % 

Yes 

41 

29 

61 

No 

aj) 

53 

21 

? 

20 

18 

18 


It is not too surprising that factory laborers would more often 
choose a different career than professional men would. 

Using the same question Paterson and Stone sampled about 100 
representative persons in each of seven occupational groups on two 
occasions. The tw o samples were very similar, and there was a clear 
occupational hierarchy of job satisfaction, ranging from a low of 18 
per cent of streetcar men who were satisfied to a high of 78 per cent 
of employers who were satisfied with their work. 

Nelson reported from a study of 420 businesswomen that 72 per 
cent were satisfied with their work and would do the same again. 

Two studies of liberal arts graduates both indicated that satisfac¬ 
tion had little relationship to job categories. Inlow felt that job sat¬ 
isfaction w^as a part of the general personality patt(*rn of the subjects. 
Wrenn found that 19 per cent of Stanford graduates would not choose 
the same vocation, but that about as many were dissatisfied with busi¬ 
ness as with professions, and that there were some dissatisfied persons 
in 71 of the 91 occupations listed. 

Studies of satisfaction and dissatisfaction in work have mounted. 
F^or some years these have been reviewed periodically by Hoppock 
and various associates (see references at end of chapter). In 1951 a 
summary of 16 years of such studies noted that, of the 161 reports of 
job dissatisfaction, the percentage of those dissatisfied ranged from 
1 to 92, with a median of 19. This enormous variation in results re¬ 
flects not only differences among different occupational groups and 
differences in type of study but also differences in controls of major 
variables. About all that is certain is that there is enough dissatisfac¬ 
tion to raise basic questions with regard to the social structure. 

Hoppock found a correlation of satisfaction with age of +-21 for 
286 workers in a typical Pennsylvania manufacturing village. Super 
(1939) has reported that job satisfaction is cyclical, changing with 
age in a manner in accord with Buhler s studies. He noted that, from 
20 to 24, satisfaction was general; from 25 to 34, dissatisfaction was 
common, followed by satisfaction with a temporary decrease at 
45-54. He thought that rise in the occupational world with age ex¬ 
plained increased satisfaction with age, but it is also noticeable that 
occupational satisfaction changes in about the same way as rise and 
fall of worry clusters, so far as these have been studied. 
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Super has also noted a significant but not linear relationship be¬ 
tween satisfaction and occupational level, with satisfaction greater at 
the higher levels. This is in accord with the findings of Centers and 
Cantril on income satisfaction and income aspiration: the lower the 
occupational status (or Level) the more likely is dissatisfaction with 
income. 

Roethlisberger and Dickson have pointed out that dissatisfaction 
is usually a general effect of a complex situation and that it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish between manifest and latent contemt of grievances. 
For example, the attitude of a superior can be so devastating that it 
cannot be consciously faced by the employee, and he may give as the 
cause for dissatisfaction anything from insufficient income to the con¬ 
dition of the rest room. Grove and Kerr found dissatisfaction on all 
variables for jobs in a firm in receivership. They felt that the un¬ 
avoidable insecurity had had a strong halo effect. 

The many studies on job satisfaction and dissatisfaction have cov¬ 
ered such diverse subjects as, among others, coal miners, psycholo¬ 
gists, railroad employees, clerical workers, retail sales personnel, hos¬ 
pital attendants, and IBM operators. The major causes of dissatis¬ 
faction, as given with varying p(‘rc(‘ntag(\s and emphases, may be 
listed as: (see Brayfield ami Rothe; Gadel and Kriedt; Iloppock, 
1937; Kahn; Kelly and Harrell; Loken; Palmer, Purpus, and Stockford; 
Quayle; Seidman; Seidman and Watson; Stagner, Flcbbe, and Wood; 
Wickert) 

Discrepancies between aspirations and actuality. 

Inacceptable supervisory behavior. (This may be of many sorts, 
and may for some mean too much and for others too little supervi¬ 
sion. The usual complaint is, however, insufficient regard of the 
supervisor for the individual as a human being.) 

Inadequate opportunities for promotion or advancement. 

Unpleasant nature of the work. 

Uncongenial working conditions. Uncongenial social conditions 
are more important as a rule tlian unpleasant physical ones. 

Insufficient opportunity to make decisions, to have a part in ar¬ 
rangement of work, etc. 

Uncertainty of continued employment. 

Working hours. 

Monotony of tasks. 

Wages. 

These studies are not so designed that it is possible to be sure of 
the reasons why some studies give priority to one complaint and some 
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to others. Apparently the emphasis varies with the actual job situ¬ 
ation, in accord witli the level at which basic needs are being satis¬ 
fied. An intermittent job, which barely pays a subsistence wage, is 
unsatisfying primarily in terms of income and insecurity. Jobs be¬ 
yond this are judged for satisfaction by the extent to which next 
emerging needs are met, those for belongingness to a group, and for 
status and prestige. Then attention may turn to needs for independ¬ 
ence and responsibility, and to more intellectual and creative needs. 

Shaffer has attempted to study job satisfaction as it is related to 
need satisfaction, by means of a questionnaire designed to measure 
for each of the needs listed below, the strength of the need, the de¬ 
gree to which it was being satisfied in tlie jol), and over-all job satis¬ 
faction; 

A. Recognition and approbation. 

B. Affection and interpersonal relationships. 

C. Mastery and achievement. 

D. Dominance. 

E. Social welfare. 

F. Self-expression. 

G. Socioeconomic status. 

H. Moral value scheme. 

I. Dependence. 

J. Creativity and challenge. 

K. Economic security. 

L. Independence. 

His sample of 67 is heavily weighted in the upper brackets, and his 
finding that the strongest needs of this group were creativity, mastery, 
and social welfare cannot be generalized beyond this group. There 
was, however, some evidence that the measure of the extent to which 
each individuars most important needs were satisfied yielded the best 
prediction of his over-all satisfaction. Although he pointed out vari¬ 
ous weaknesses in his specific instrument, it is clear that this approach 
can yield very helpful information. 

Success or satisfaction, and adjustment 
A number of studies have concluded that, in almost any occupation, 
the well-adjusted person generally gets along better than the malad¬ 
justed one. (Smith, McMurry, Stapel, Weitz.) Smith points out 
that the well-adjusted person either gets out of uncongenial circum¬ 
stances, or accepts them and finds interests and satisfactions else¬ 
where. Occupations are our most time-consuming activities, and it 






is in point of fact impossible to separate occupational adjustment 
from general life adjustment, or occupational satisfaction from satis¬ 
faction with life. One is a measure of the other, neither is prior to 
nor independent of the other, both are indications of the person in 
the world. 

Maladjustment may result in less employment, lower earnings 
(Hanna), lower production, or more trouble on the job (Heron), as 
wedl as more personal dissatisfactions. In a study of the adjustment 
to their jobs of 150 neurotic and psychopathic soldiers, Jaques and 
Crook found several adjustment synclromes which were unrelated to 
psychiatric diagnosis. They noted, too, that th(^ circumstance most 
conducive to adjustment for any group was that the soldier be free to 
set his own pace at work. Jt was also advantageous for him to have 
a job along his own specialty or interest. Certainly it has been fre- 
(juently demonstrated that occupational therapy which uses tasks 
meaningful to the man performing them is much more effective than 
busy work. 


U nemployment 

Numerous studies have shown some diftercmces between persons 
who get jobs, when jobs are scarce, and those who do not. 

Studies of youth just entering the labor market have had somewhat 
conflicting results, largely because of the fact that the labor market 
for such applicants is extremely varied from place to place and from 
time to time. Long, for example in a study of 469 white boys and 
429 white girls who left school at or before high school graduation 
between 1934 and 1938, found that by 1941 more boys were employed 
than girls; that there was no relation between intelligence scores and 
tenure for either; that height and weight were not associated with 
regularity of employment; that various family measures, socioeconomic 
status of homes, number of siblings, birth order, and family size, etc., 
were irrelevant. He did find that native-born sons were more often 
employed (native whites have the advantage at all levels of employ¬ 
ment) and that, among those who deviated from the traditional fam¬ 
ily pattern, fewer of the boys and more of the girls were employed. 

In 1954, however, a report by Buder in the New York Times indi¬ 
cated that the New York State Employm(*nt Service found it easier to 
place girls in starting jobs and that their salaries were* estimated to be 
about $5 a week higher than those of boys. According to the employ¬ 
ment service this is largely because more of the girls had taken high 
school courses (stenography, typing, bookkeeping) which fitted them 
for immediate employment. The report does not state whether this 
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particular agency has more job olferings suitable for girls than for 
boys. 

Super and Wright, in :i study of three groups of graduates of a 
suburban New York high school, during depression years, found that 
intelligence, high school course, and socioeconomic status were differ¬ 
entiating factors between those who were continuously employed and 
those who had frequent periods of unemployment. 

Lazarsfeld and Gaudet, like Long, found that employed and unem¬ 
ployed youths did not differ in intelligence but did in socioeconomic 
status (they thought that this was effective in allowing more carfare 
and better clothes in seeking work), in securing work through per¬ 
sonal contacts, and in Bernreuter scores. They concluded that per¬ 
sonality factors and general attitudes (the employed seemed more 
cooperative in interviews) motivation and drive were the main 
differentiating factors between these two groups. 

Dearborn and Rothney also ri'ported significant differences between 
employed and unemployed youth with respect to ethnic origins, and 
methods of securing employment, and in addition found that the 
employed more often had worked for pay while at school and had 
gone beyond high school. They found no differences in age, occupa¬ 
tional training, length of high .school training, various physical meas¬ 
urements, school attendance and marks, test scores, and ratings on 
personality characteristics. 

Of those who are employed and unemployed during a depression, 
who are not newcomers to the labor force, the most comprehensive 
study is the excellent one done at Minnesota by Paterson, Darley, 
and Elliott. They studied four occupational classes: professional 
workers and business officials; clerical workers; skilled industrial 
workers; and semi-skilled industrial workers. They investigated age, 
time spent at usual occupation, the number of different jobs held, the 
reasons for leaving the last job, probable reasons for unemployment, 
and physical condition, and applied a standard test battery. Their 
findings include the following: 

More persons over 45 and under 24 were unemployed. 

Unemployment is inversely related to length of time at the usual 
occupation. 

Unemployment is inversely related to length of time at last job. 

Unemployment is attributed to economic causes (though women 
give personal reasons for leaving more often than men). 

Personal factors are found with greater frequency among the 
early unemployed than among the later unemployed. 
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Technological change is a relatively unimportant factor in these 
groups. 

Test records indicate that early unemployed do more poorly on 
occupational tests than late unemployed or employed. 

Physical defects more likely to affect efficiency are more preva¬ 
lent among unemployed than among employed workers. 

Barnett studieil a group of 174 chronically unemployed vagrants 
by interview and tests, and matched them with a group of nonchronics 
(except on the Otis). Strong’s Occupational Level Score was used, 
and Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Blank. Father’s occupations were 
rated on the Barr scale. The correlation between OL score and index 
of satisfaction with unemployment was —.73 for the chronic and —.68 
for th(^ nonchronic groups. He also found that father’s occupation 
was iKigatively correlated with satisfaction with unemployment, and 
differentiated between the satisfied and dissatisfied men in both the 
chronic (—.19) and nonchronic (—.41) groups, as well as between the 
groups themselves. OL scores and father’s occupation were not re¬ 
lated in the chronic group but were significantly negatively correlated 
in the nonchronic group. He concluded that it was not so much the 
absolute level of occupational interest as the possession of one not 
commensurate with original socioeconomic level that may be respon¬ 
sible in part for social and vocational maladjustment. 

Snigel, studying veterans, concbided that joblessness was tied to 
Iiackground, attitudes, and behavior. 

There seems, then, to be some selection of the employed which is 
not directly relatc'd to personal capacities, i.e., by socioeconomic 
background and group membership. This aspect of selection prob¬ 
ably becomes more important with dc^creasing numbers of jobs. It is 
apparently also true that personality factors, expressed in attitudes and 
behavior, in getting along with other workers, and in general adjust- 
mc‘nt on the job, may be more important in determining retention of 
the job than specific capacities or skills. 

It is also true that the fact of unemployment itself, even apart from 
the seriousness of the economic problem that it may bring, can be 
extremely devastating, and can by itself do much to induce severe 
maladjustment in a previously adjusted person. Wlien one under¬ 
stands the many and vari(‘d functions of the occupation in the life of 
the individual it is easy to see why this should be so. It means that he 
has lost the means of satisfying many of his deepest needs. During 
periods of economic depression, when many competent people are 
unable to find work, the loss to them and to society in terms of per- 
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sonal disintegration may be very great. One of the obvious conse¬ 
quences is that work relief of various forms is infinitely superior to 
any sort of dole, and the more genuinely useful, the less boondoggling, 
the work, the more psychologically as well as economically valuable 
it will be. 

Laboratory studies and general experience agree that aspiration, 
an attempt to do more and greater things, is strengthened by success 
or the probability of suecesss, and depressed by failure, although the 
former effect is less variable than the latter. (Child and Whiting.) 
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CHAPTER 23 


The Effect 
of the Occupation 
on Other Aspects 
of Living 

HAT DiFFEBENCE (loos the occupatioH make to 
other parts of a person’s life? A very great deal. Obviously, dif¬ 
ferences in income associated with differences in occupation have a 
direct effect on most aspects of living. The satisfactions obtained 
from life will also vary noticeably with the occupation, but this re¬ 
lationship is intricate, because the occupation chosen is affected by the 
satisfactions desired. In addition, there will be many other differ¬ 
ences, of which j^erhaps the most important are associated with the 
differences in the people with whom time is spent not only within but 
also outside working hours. To a large extent this is conditioned by 
what is done during working hours. Finall)% social status in the com¬ 
munity usually depends more upon the occupation than upon any 
other single factor. 


INCOME 

The actual income received, whether in terms of 
salary, commissions, special perquisites, or what, is not the only thing 
to be considered. Psychologically the relation between what a man 
gets and what he thinks he should get is also of great importance. 
He may want more money than he receives, but if he is getting as 
much as others of his own level, and if he thinks this is in general fair, 
the psychological situation will be very different from what it would 
be if he felt that he was not being fairly paid. In the effect on general 
satisfaction this relationship is more important than the actual amount 
of income, 

Thomsen and Roper asked 158 college students what yearly income 
they expected 10 to 20 years after graduation, and noted that the in¬ 
come expected in 20 years was about twice as high as that then being 
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received by college men who had graduated 20 years previously. 
They point out that, as the person with a high level of aspiration 
matures and reality catches up with him, there arc three possibilities: 

1. To work hard and make achievement ecjual expectations. 

2. To revise expectations downwards, or forget them. 

3. To keep expectations but blame the world for not meeting them. 

It is probable that college ideas are usually pretty w(?ll forgotten 
in the face of the realiticis of the situations in which mature men find 
themselves. Nevertheless, the study has wider applicability in point¬ 
ing up the importance of expectations as a factor in satisfactions. 

Direct comparisons are rather difficult from one occupation to an¬ 
other. Earnings of self-employed are hard to discover. Earnings 
of a number of other groups who receive part of their pay in dividends, 
in payments “in kind,” in living allowances of various sorts, and in 
special benefits, are also difficult to compiite. Then, too, in reporting 
income, there is a tendency to understate^ in order to keep tuxes down. 
There arc, howev(T, some studies of income of various groups, both 
yearly and lifetime. 

H. F. Clark's study of lifetime earnings in selected occupations was 
made some time ago, and the total amounts would now be different, 
but the relative position of the various groups would probably not be 
materially changed. His xlata are shown in Table 23.1, which gives 

Table 23.1. Income in Sei.ected Occupations in the United States, 
1920-1936 (H. F. Clark) 



Present Value of 

Average 

Probable 


Average P^arnings for 

Earnings 

Pirror of 


Working Lifetime, 

per Year, 

PLstimate, 

Occupation 

19-20-1986 

1920-1986 

9^ of value 

Medicine 

$108,000 

$4,850 

20 

l^aw 

lO.LOOO 

4,780 

35 

Dentistry 

95,400 

4,170 

25 

Engineering 

95,800 

4,410 

20 

Architecture 

82,500 

8,820 

40 

(x)llege tcacJiing 

69,800 

8,050 

10 

Social work 

51,000 

1,650 

15 

Journalism 

41,500 

2,120 

45 

Ministry 

41,000 

1,980 

15 

Library 

85,000 

2,020 

25 

Public school teaching 

29,700 

1,850 

5 

Skilled trades 

28,600 

1,480 

15 

Nursing 

28.800 

1,810 

10 

Unskilled 

15.200 

795 

20 

Farming 

12,500 

580 

15 

Farm labor 

10,400 

485 

15 



Table 23.2. Median Incomes, 1945: Males (Data fkom Miller) 
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both the 1936 value of average earnings for a working lifetime, from 
1920 to 1936, and average earnings per year for the same period. 

Miller has computed median incomes for 1949 for selected occupa¬ 
tions. His data have been rearranged and are shown in Tables 23.2 and 
23.3 for median incomes for males and females. There are marked 
differences for incomes of men and women in the same occupation. 
In such classifications as operatives, bookkeepers, waiters, the median 
income of women is about $1,500 less per year than that for men; 
for teachers, social workers, and certain others it runs around $1,000 
less. In addition, not shown in the tables, the data for the percentages 
reec^iving incomes of $10,000 or over are very different. Among the 
women, 0.4 per cent of musicians receive this much, and that is the 
highest group. Among the men, there are 29 occupations in which 
a larger percentage receive over $10,000 (of course, more occupations 
are listed for men than for women); 17.9 per cent of manufacturing 
officials; 13.2 per cent of officials in finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and 12.0 per cent of officials in wholesale trade are the highest 
groups. 


Table 23.3. Medi.\n Incomes, 1945: Females (Data b^hom Miller) 


$ 500 - 



$^,000- !e,4}U) 

Private household 

Mu.sician.s, mustic 

Bookeepers, account¬ 

Librarians 

workers 

teacherji 

ants, <*usliiers. ticket 

Social welfare, recreation 

(\>okM, exeliiding 

Saleswomen, c'hTkv, 

agents 

Teachers, n.e.c." 

private 

n.e.c.® 

Operatives 

Nurses 

Waitresfics, bartenders. 

Dressmakers, seam¬ 

Textile 

Ollice machine operators 

coiinlcrworkers 

stresses, excluding 

Paper products 

Stenographers, typists 

.Sorvire, excluding 

factory 

Printing 

Secretaries 

private 

()[ieralive.s 

Food and kindred 
products 

Tobacco 

Knitting mills 

Apparel and other 
fabrics 

Furniture, lumber, 
wt>od 

Footwear, other leather 
products 

Barbers, beauticians, 
manicurists 
Charwomen, janitors, 
porters 

Housekeepers, stewards, 
excluding private 
Practical nurses, mid¬ 
wives 

Chemical, pelrolcum, 
coal 

Stone, clay, glass 

Metal industries ami 
machinery 

'^I'elephone operators 
Operatives, transport 
ecpiipment 


« Not elsewhere classiBetJ. 


The prestige level of different occupations is discussed later in this 
chapter, but it can be noted here that relative levels of prestige and of 
income are not precisely the same. It may be that one factor entering 
into the determination of the prestige level of any occupation is the 
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income to be derived from it. It seems not to be the case that an 
occupation with high prestige therefore carries high income, at least 
in this country. (Recent reports suggest that scientific occupations 
have been decreed of first importance in Russia and that high income 
and special perquisites have been assigned to them with the intention 
of raising the prestige level.) For example, according to Miller's 
tables, manufacturing officials receive the highest average salaries, but 
on prestige scales they are lower than most government officials, col¬ 
lege professors, scientists, and other professional groups. 

Obviously income by itself affects many aspects of living, and it 
must always be taken into account as a factor in studies of job satis¬ 
faction, of morale, of leisure-time activities, of social relationships, and 
so on. Nevertheless, it does seem to be true that, given a decent liv¬ 
ing wage, and given the fact that the wage is commensurate with the 
wages of others perceived as at the same level, the importance of the 
income itself as a factor in such studies is lessened. As was noted at 
the beginning of this sc'ction, it is not the absolute level of income but 
the level relative to aspiration or expectation that is important. 

DAILY LIFE 

Many aspects of daily life are affected by the occu¬ 
pation in ways not primarily o.'pendont upon income. Perhaps the 
most pervasive of these effects has to do with the people associated 
mth. Most people make more acquaintances on the job than they 
do in other ways. If more than one adult in the family is working, 
and if it is a familv of even moderatelv social habits, and if the mem- 
bers of the family work at different things, the situation of each indi¬ 
vidual member of the family is less limited. However, in the usual 
lifetime situation and particularly in occupations like professions or 
those in which the employee is committed to long-term work with one 
or similar organizations tlie peoples he meets an' the ones who are 
working witli liim. The extent to which acquaintances arc conditioned 
by the occupation of course varies with the number of avocational 
activities. Membership in a church or in a social club, or an active 
hobby which leads to contact with others, will widen horizons. There 
are differences, too, between occupations. Some are much more 
clannish than others. Most occupations have a distinctive “shop talk,” 
which may be as incomprehensible to others as an unlearned foreign 
language, but familiar and comforting to whose who known it. Web¬ 
ster's cartoons, captioned “They don't speak our language,” express 
this concisely. 
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The few studiCvS of occupational milieu all accent the out-of-hours 
influence of the occupation. Different occupational gi’oups have dif¬ 
ferent customs, and even different standards of conduct. Different 
standards of conduct may be imposed upon different occupations by 
society rather than by members of the occupational group. A case 
in point is that of the school teacher. In many communities in this 
country, a woman teacher is still not expected to smoke, or to be seen 
in the company of other than a very select few, or even to marry. 
Many more restrictions may be placed on them than on most members 
of the community. The reverse is also sometimes true: society tol¬ 
erates greater license in some groups than in others, for example, in 
actors. 

An example of a very isolated group, with distinct folkways, is that 
of railroaders. Here the distinction is primarily based on being con¬ 
nected with the railroad, and not on any particular occupation al¬ 
though hierarchial levels arc marked. The mobility of the group 
markedly affects their social relationships, their particular time sched¬ 
ules are unique to them, and their language is replete with expressions 
not understood by outsiders. Cottrell’s study of this group is a classic 
in this field. 

A different sort of situation is faced by the executives in many large 
businesses. Here it is the individual company that controls the leisure^ 
time of its executives, more or less openly, rather than the extend('d 
group of those working in one broad field. A study by Browne points 
out that frequently a considerable part of an executive’s social life 
will be planned for the benefit of the company, and for his own ad¬ 
vancement within it. Whyte has showm that the acceptability of an 
executive for promotion sometimes depends very much upon the social 
presentability of his wife, and her willingness to arrange their social 
life in keeping with the practice of the particular company. 

Marriage is also affected in other ways by the occupation. Popenoe 
and Hunt have each made studies of the relation between occupational 
status and marriage selection. Both men and women marry within 
the same occupation more often than they marry outsiders, and this is 
also true for occupational levels generally. Popenoe thinks that this 
is largely a result of a general similarity of socioeconomic family back¬ 
ground. 

There are marked differences in daily schedule corresponding to 
the occupation. Length of working day and the part of the day de¬ 
voted to work both vary with the job. For most occupations the hours 
are usually in the 9-to-5 or 8-to-4 range, or day shift versus night shift. 
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In any event the hours are set and regulated, anil are not changed 
(‘xcept under exeeptional eireuinstances. There arc, liovvever, many 
occupations, particularly in the higher levels, and more particularly 
among the indc'pendent practitioners, in which hours arc extremely 
iiTCgular, and the working day very long. This is obvious in the case 
of physicians who answe^r calls, of journalists and reporters, and so on. 
It is less obvious for such occupations as those of artist and college 
professor. To a large c'xtent their working hours are self-regulated, 
but one of the remarkable features about eminent artists and scientists 
was the fact that they customarily ludd themselvc's to a long and 
rc‘gular working day. 

In the case of college professors, the layman may look at the few 
lectures per week for which they are scheduled, and assume that all 
the rest is easc\ but this is not so. Charters made an interesting study 
of 94 faculty members in the College of Education at the Ohio State 
University. He had them make a record of their daily work periods 
for one week, during midterm, and he believes that tiie resultant 
figures are fairly representative. He found that the median hours 
worked were 58 hours and 25 minutes. The range was from 2 to 107 
hours, with qiiartiles at 50 hours and 20 minutes, and at 66 hours and 
40 minutes. All but 18 worked on Sundays, and they consist('nt!y 
worked at night. Hours outside of class work were taken up with 
preparation, research, university and profi*ssional association commit¬ 
tees, conferences with stmlents, and so on. 

How leisure time is spent varies not only with income, but also with 
occupation and in ways other than the demands made upon it by 
business or professional associates. In part this is a secondary result 
of some assortment into occupations of persons with the same basic 
interests, and of similar personality patterns. In part, it is a reflection 
of similarity in educational and intellectual levels. There is some 
tendency for persons of the same general occupational status to live 
in the same neighborhoods, which also affects available leisure time 
activities. 

An effect on marriage selection has already been noted. Similarly, 
the number of children, the schools to which they are sent, the way 
they will ilress, how soon they will go to work, and what they will do, 
are all affected not only by income level, but even more directly by 
the group of persons with whom the parents are most closely 
associated. 

We have already discussed the fact that satisfaction is, in general, 
greater at higher occupational levels than at lower, and this general 
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satisfaction will be sure to give emotional color to all of life, and inci¬ 
dentally to the lives of the whole family. 

Even such matters as health and longevity have some association 
with occupations. This association is probably the result largely of 
the factors that condition choice of occupation rather than of aspects 
of the occupation itself. There are, however, some working conditions 
that are more likely to bring about certain health problems than others. 
An obvious example is the possibility of direct effects on the body from 
the materials handled (lead poisoning, for example). There are also 
differences in the incidence of psychosomatic illnesses which are asso¬ 
ciated with occupation, but these have not been very fully studied. 
A review by Frumkin of the literature on occupation and mental dis¬ 
ease shows that rates of first admissions to mental hospitals are in¬ 
versely correlated with income, prestige, and socioeconomic status. 
Low income creates problems of nutrition and hygiene generally, but 
it also creates psychological problems, as does low prestige. It is not 
surprising that these can be reflected in the incidence of mental illness. 
There is also some evidence that the type of illness varies with the 
socioeconomic status. 


Table 23.4. Average Life Span of Eminent Men in Different Pro¬ 
fessions (from Alexander) 


Profession 

N 

Average Age 

Educators 

10*7 

72.56 

Lawyers 


72.39 

Engineers 

1C8 

71.10 

Naturalists 


70.35 

Historians 

343 

70.12 

Inv^entors 

141 

70.09 

Chemists 

143 

69.57 

Medical men, biologists 

331 

68.47 

Mathematicians 

256 

67.11 

Sculptors 

139 

68.44 

Musicians 

950 

67.40 

Painters 

772 

67.12 

Actors 

1G2 

66.05 

Poets 

684 

61.94 


Alexander has investigated longevity of eminent persons, and finds 
distinct differences between professional groups. His results are 
shown in Table 23.4. He reports that the distributions are all very 
peaked. Longevity is largely dependent upon genetic factors; hence 
this, too, is very probably a secondary association with occupation. 
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SOCIAL STATUS; PRESTIGE SCALES 

We have already noted that social status is more 
dependent upon occupation than upon any other single factor. Occu¬ 
pations in our culture apparently have a fairly definite and constant 
hierarchy of prestige. It has also been noted earlier that professions 
generally are at the top of this hierarchy and that this probably ac¬ 
counts for their consistent overselection as occupational goals. But 
just what is the prestige hierarchy? 

The first study attempting to establish distinctions between occu¬ 
pational levels in terms of prestige, or status, was made by Counts in 
1925. Since then there have been a number of such studies; those 
since 1934 are summarized in Table 23.5. 


Table 23.5. Scales of Occupational Prestige (studies since 1934) 





Number of 




Occupations 

Year 

Author 

Sex 

Hanked Judj^es 

1934 

Hartmann 

M 

25 100 adults 

1934 

Anderson 

M 

25 073 college students 

1935 

Nietz 

M 

40 1,022 high school seniors 

1940 

Stevens 

F 

25 About 150 women college 


1943 

Smith 

M 

1940 

B3'er.s 

M 

1947 

Deeg and Paterson 

M 

1947 

Tuckman 

M 

1947 

National Opinion 



Research Center 

M 

1948 

Baudler and Paterson 

F 

1948 

Welch 

M 

1950 

Tuckman 

F 

1950 

Hall and Jones 

M 

1950 

Stubbins 

M 


students 


100 

345 high school and college 
students 

25 

50 soldiers 

25 

475 high school and college 
students 

25 

410 college students 
(Canada) 

90 

2,920 adults 

29 

703 high school and college 
students 

20 

500 college students 

29 

039 high school and college 
students 

30 

1,000 adults (England) 

402 

219 veterans 


The correspondence among the various studies is extremely close 
for both men's and women's occupations. Ratings for these studies 
using comparable lists of occupations are shown in Tables 23.6 and 
23.7. Rank correlation between the studies of Counts, and of Deeg 
and Paterson, was ~|-.97. Tuckman’s rankings also correlated +.97 
with those of Deeg and Paterson. The study of Hall and Jones in 
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England, too, on the basis of 30 occupations, was extremely close to 
the American and Canadian standings. For women’s occupations the 
studies of Baudler and Paterson and of Tuckman gave a rank correla¬ 
tion of +.99. 

Table 23.6. Prestige Rankings of Mens Occupations from Various 




Studies" 

Dceg and 

Tuck¬ 

man, 

National 

Opinion 

Research 



Coutits, 

Nietz, 

Paterson, 

Canada, 

Center, 

Welch, 

Occupation 

1925 

1935 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1949 

Banker 

1 

1 

2.5 

4 

2 

2.5 

Physician 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Lawyer 

S 

3 

2.5 

2 

3 

2.5 

Superintendent of scliools 

4 

4 

4 

5 


4 

Civil engineer 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

Army captain 

6 

6 

0 

7 

6 

7 

Forcigji missionary 

7 

7 

7 

6 


8 

Elementary school teacher 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

Farmer 

9 

12 

12 

10 

9 

9 

Machinist 

10 

10 

9 

11 

10.5 

10 

Traveling salesman 

11 

19 

16 

12 

12.5 

15 

Grocer 

12 

11 

13 

13 


13 

Electrician 

13 

9 

11 

14 

10.5 

13 

Insurance agent 

14 

13 

10 

9 

12.5 

12 

Mail carrier 

15 

14 

14 

17 


16 

Carpenter 

10 

15 

15 

15 

10 

15 

Soldier 

17 

16 

19 

18 

18 

19 

Plumber 

IS 

18 

17 

10 

17 

17 

Motorraan 

19 

17 

18 

20 

20 

20 

Chauffeur 

20 

20 

20 

21 

19 

18 

Barber 

21 

21 

21 .5 

22 

21 

21.5 

Coal miner 

22 

22 

21.5 

19 

22 

21.5 

Janitor 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

Hodcarrier 

24 

24 

24 

24 


24 

Ditchdigger 25 

® Ranks corrected to this list. 

25 

25 

25 


25 


The most comprehensive of such studies, conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University of Denver in March, 1947, 
reported on the social status of 90 selected occupations for men. They 
made an opinion survey of a representative sample of Americans 14 
years and over, which included 2,920 people selected by geographic 
area, size of city, age, sex, socioeconomic status, and race. The results 
are given in Table 23.8, arranged by type of occupation; both rank and 
score are shown. Each respondent gave each occupation one of five 
positions, excellent, good, average, somewhat below average, poor. 
Percentages were computed for each position for each occupation, 
and weighted to give a score with a maximum value of 100 and a 
minimum value of 20. 
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Table 23.7. Prestige Rankings of Womens OccurATioNs from Two 

Studies 




Baudler and 

Tuckman, 

Occupation Paterson, 1948 

Canada, 1950 

Physician 

1 


1 

Artist 

2 


4 

Registered nurse 

3 


2 

Journalist 

4 


3 

Professional musician (symphonic) 

5 


5 

High s(!hool teacher 

C 


6 

I )csigner 

7 


8 

Commercial artist 

8 


7 

Secretary 

9 


9 

Buyer 

10 


10 

Elementary scliool teacher 

11 


11 

High school music teacher 

12 


12 

Private music teacher 

13 


13 

Kindergarten teaclier 

14 


14 

Practical nurse 

15 


15 

Professional musician (dance) 

1C 


16 

Stenographer, typist 

17 


17 

Dressmaker 

18 


18 

Sales person 

19 


19 

Office machine oj)crator 

20 


23 

Showcard writer 

21 


20 

Hairdresser 

22 


21 

Sales clerk 

23 


24 

Telephone operator 

24 


22 

Factory sewing inacliine operator 

25 


26 

Factory operative 

26 


25 

Servant 

27 


27 

Waitress 

28 


29 

Laundry worker 

29 


28 

1’able 23.8. Rating Arranged by Type of 

Occupation 

(Data of Na- 

TIONAL OpINIOxN HeSEARCH 

Center) 



Classifications 


Scores 

Rank 

Government officdals" 




U. S. Supreme Court Justice 


96 

1 

State governor 


93 

2 

Cabinet member in federal government 


92 

4 

Diplomat in IF. S. Foreign Service 


92 

4 

Mayor of large city 


90 

6 

United States Representative in Congress 


89 

7 

County judge 


87 

12 

Head of department in a state government 


87 

12 


* The census classifies some of these officials as professional and others as 
managerial. 
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Table 23.8 (Continued) 


Classifications 

Scores 

Rank 

Professional and semi-professional 

Physician 

93 

2 

College professor 

89 

7 

Scientist 

89 

7 

Government scientist 

88 

10 

Minister 

87 

12 

Architect 

8(5 

15 

Chemist 

8(5 

15 

Dentist 

86 

15 

Lawyer 

86 

15 

Nuclear physicist 

86 

15 

Priest 

86 

15 

Psychologist 

85 

22 

Civil engineer 

84 

23 

Airline pilot 

83 

24 

Artist whose paintings are exhibited 

83 

24 

Sociologist 

8*2 

26 

Biologist 

81 

28 

Musician in symphony orchestra 

81 

28 

Author of novels 

80 

31 

Economist 

79 

33 

Instructor in public schools 

79 

33 

Public school teacher 

78 

36 

County agricultural agent 

77 

37 

Radio announcer 

75 

40 

Newspaper columnist 

74 

42 

Welfare worker for city government 

73 

44 

Undertaker 

72 

47 

Reporter on daily newspaper 

71 

48 

Playground director 

67 

54 

Singer in nightclub 

52 

74 

Proprietors, managers, and officials, except farm 

Banker 

88 

10 

Member of board of directors of large corporation 

86 

15 

Owner of factory employing about 10(1 people 

82 

26 

Captain in regular army 

80 

31 

Building contractor 

79 

33 

Official of international labor union 

75 

40 

Owmer-operator of printshop 

74 

42 

Manager of small store in city 

69 

49 

Railway conductor 

67 

54 

Local official of labor union 

62 

61 

Owner-operator of lunch stand 

62 

61 

Clerical, sales, and kindred w^orkers 

Accountant for large business 

81 

28 

Bookkeeper 

68 

50 

Insurance agent 

68 

50 
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Table 23.8 (Continued) 


Classifications 

Scores 

Rank 

Traveling salesman for wholesale concern 

(>8 

50 

Mail carrier 

00 

57 

Clerk in store 

58 

67 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

Railway engineer 

77 

37 

Electrician 

73 

44 

Trained machinist 

73 

44 

Carpenter 

65 

58 

Automobile repairman 

03 

59 

Plumber 

03 

59 

Garage mechanic 


01 

Farmers and farm managers 

Farm owner and operator 

70 

39 

Tenant farmer (owns livestock and machinery, and manages 

farm) 

68 

50 

Sharecropper (owns no livestock or equipment, and does 

not manage farm) 

40 

87 

Protective service w'orkers 

Policeman 

07 

54 

Corporal in regular army 

00 

04 

Night watchman 

47 

81 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Mat'llinc operator in factory 

00 

64 

Streetcar motorman 

58 

67 

Milk route man 

54 

70 

Truck driver 

54 

70 

Filling station attendant 

52 

74 

Coal miner 

49 

77 

Taxi driver 

49 

77 

Clothes presser in laundry 

46 

83 

F'arm laborers 

Farm hand 

50 

76 

Service workers, except domestic and protective 

Barber 

59 

60 

Restaurant cook 

54 

70 

Restaurant w'aiter 

48 

79 

Soda-fountain clerk 

45 

84 

Bartender 

44 

85 

Janitor 

44 

85 

Shoeshiner 

33 

90 

Laborers, except farm 

Fisherman (owns own boat) 

58 

67 

Lumberjack 

53 

73 

Railway section hand 

48 

79 

Dock worker 

47 

81 

Garbage collector 

35 

88 

Street sweeper 

34 

89 
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Although they found substantial agreement in the ratings from 
different geographical regions of the country, there were some inter¬ 
esting differences also. (Differences in ratings by people in the 
Northeast may be a function of city size rather than of region.) The 
most notable are; 

Scientists and lawyers rate lower in the South than in other re¬ 
gions. 

County judges, psychologist, sociologists, economists, and bar¬ 
tenders rate higher in the Northeast, and lowest in the Midwest. 

Priests rate highest in the Northeast, and lowest in the Midwest. 

Bookkeepers rate higher in the South than in other regions. 

Railway conductors rate lower in the Northeast than in other 
regions. 

Farm hands rate higher in the West than in other regions. 

Sharecroppers rate lower in the South and Midwest than in the 
other two regions. 

Because of the scoring system it is possible to arrange the ratings 
according to the occupational classification used in this book. This 
arrangement is shown in Table 23.9, where the number of occ upations 
and the mean score are given for each cell, and for the totals by Level 
and by Group. It is immediately seen that there is a very close cor¬ 
respondence between mean score and Level, with score decreasing 
steadily from higher to lower Levels. There are probably some differ¬ 
ences associated with division into Groups, but there are not enough 
ratings for some of the Groups to make good comparisons. Only 
Group IV has entries at every Level. 

Table 23.9. Prestige Scores of Occupations, Number of Occupations 
Rated, and Mean Scores by Groups and Levels (Data of National 
Opinion Research Center) 


Groups 



I 

11 


III 


IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vin 

Total 

Levels 

S M 

V 


.V 

M 

.V 

M 

1 

i 

M 

N M 

.V 

M 

N 

M 

iV 

M 

1 

1 

85. o| 



5 

87.6 

2 

88 5 

I 


6 88 8 

2 

92.5 

9 

81.3 

19 

86.8 

2 





5 

85.6 

2 

85 0 



2 83.5 

9 

80.7 

2 

69.0 

20 

81 5 

S 

S 

69 0 

1 

68 0 

7 

73 9 

3 

78.S 




1 

71.0 



16 

63 5 

4 

5 

5.8,8 

1 

54 0 

3 

04.0 

7 

04.0 

3 

61.0 

2 74 5 





21 

61 7 

6 

$ 

50.7 





3 

57.3 

1 

68.0 






7 

56.0 

« 

4 

SO. 8 





4 

48.8 

8 

47.7 






n 

44.1 

Total 

16 

53.9 

2 

61.0 

20 

78.8 

22 

67 0 

7 

56 8 

i 

10 84.6 

12 

81.8 

5 

76.4 

i 

94® 

70 5 


• 4 occupations have been entered in two Groups each, e.g., college professors in VI and VII. 
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It is dear, however, that tliese prestige ratings are quite clos(j]y 
rc’lattxl to Level. Now Level is chitennined by several things, of 
whidi the most important is the degree of independent responsibility 
involved. Training and skill are also important, and intelligence has 
some relation to Level, but the basic factor is responsibility, or, to put 
it in another way, position in a pecking order. This agrees with 
Caplows belief that the most important determinant of prestige is 
the subjects degree of control of other people's behavior and the 
degr(K‘ to which his behavior is controlled by others. It is also in 
accord with Centers stutly, citc'd in Chapter 3. This relationship 
again emphasizes the value placed upon certain types of satisfactions, 
particularly those involved in self-actualization. Simple reports are 
likely to underestimate the importance of independence to us, because 
it is not alwa)'s conscious, but the ov(‘rwhelining value it has for us 
is clearly shown in this prestige scale. 
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CHAPTER 24 


The Implications 

«/ 

Occupational Psychology 


Now THAT we have made as complete a survey 
of the general field of the psychology of occupations as is possible 
at this time, it seems a good idc^a to reflect on what implications these 
facts and theories may have for us. It is clear that they can contribute 
some ideas and some enlightenment to a number of areas. We shall 
particularly consider education, vocational guidance, basic psycholog¬ 
ical theory, therapy, and social theory. 


EDUCATION 

There are several major implications for education. 
Educational requirements for all occupations are increasing, and there 
are very few except at the lowest levels for which a high school educa¬ 
tion is not now specified as desirable. To what extent it is realistic, 
that is, that more years of education contribute to more effective or 
more satisfying work on the job, or to what extent lack of education 
is detrimental, lias not been determined for most jobs. It is also a 
fact that an increasingly greater proportion of the population is getting 
at least a high school education. Prc\sumably the occupational de¬ 
mands and the educational possibilities are interacting. Apart from 
the occupational usages of education, it is clear that increasing educa¬ 
tion has important values in a democracy. Nevertheless, education 
is modifiable, and it is imperative that some study be made of whether 
the available education is the best possibl(\ There is a good deal 
to suggest that this is not so. 

Perhaps the outstanding defect in our high school education, in gen¬ 
eral, is that for the most part it is still keyed to the academic approach. 
The major emphasis in most high schools is still on college preparation, 
even though this, too, is slowly changing. There are, of course, a 
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number of trade and technical schools, but these are not only in the 
great minority, they are also devalued. Furthermore, in the general 
high schools, so far as the emphasis is being displaced from college 
entrance, it is very definitely placed upon preparation for white collar 
jobs rather than for manual ones. This has the very great disad¬ 
vantage, not only of turning out technically untrained adolescents 
(it is not certain how much technical training is the appropriate job 
of the high school) but of turning out psychologically unprepared 
ones. The problem is one of unrealistic values. An increasing pro¬ 
portion of high school students are going to go into manual work (be¬ 
cause the number who go to high school is increasing). It is 
unfortunate, to put it mildly, that their high school training should 
have included, as it will have, a sometimes open and sometimes subtle, 
but nonetheless effective, devaluation of manual work as a way of life 
in comparison with white collar occupations. Obviously this is going 
to result in conflict and frustration among those for whom there are 
no white collar jobs. This can be so even if manual jobs are better 
suited to them, and could offer as much or even more gratification 
except that self-esteem has come to be at stake. Discrepancy between 
ideal and reality, and the frustration incident to it, occurs when it need 
not occur. 

A number of changes have been suggested in the usual high school 
curriculum that would cope with this situation. Reynolds, for ex¬ 
ample, proposes a high school core curriculum with tlnec objectives: 
personal interests for leisure pastime; preparation for intelligent 
participation in public affairs; preparation for industrial citizenship. 
By the latter category he does not mean specific vocational training, 
which he considers undesirable in high school, but experimentation 
with a wide variety of manual operations in a general handicrafts 
setting to test capacities and interests. lie would also include the 
rudiments of personnel practice, union rules and policies, and union- 
management relations, along with courses in occupational opportuni¬ 
ties. Reynolds has been so concerned with the overemphasis of white 
collar activities that he has left them out in his proposal. These, too, 
should be included for experimentation by the students. 

We have noted that the frequent discrepancy between aspiration 
or expectation and reality has caused much frustration and unhappi¬ 
ness. Social realities change only slowly. More immediate change 
is possible in the other part of the inequality, in anticipation. Pro¬ 
viding some first-hand experience with various occupational settings 
would help greatly, but this is not enough. It would be very difficult 
to provide, in this way alone, any real understanding of the types of 
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emotional settings and emotional satisfactions incident to work. And 
yet it is just here that the greatest frustrations occur. What can be 
expected from any job, what can be expected from some sorts of jobs 
and not from others, what kinds of jobs offer most of the satisfactions 
the particular individual wants can hardly be learned in this way. 
The great importance of personal relations with otlier employees or 
colleagues is hardly suspected at the high school age, nor have our 
students been given any systematic help in finding out what they can 
do about personal difficulties, or what their own responsibilities in 
such a situation may be. It is not suggested that a course in ‘^general 
psychology,” as they are presently conducted, is the answer. Yet it 
should be possible to devise techniques, both as courses and as part 
of the total educational setting, which would at least make a start 
towards a realistic orientation of the students. 

Another criticism is that our education is not adequately keyed to 
the development and encouragement of personal independence, which 
appears in this survey to be a major need. On the contrary many of 
our educational practices have the effect of discouraging it, of putting 
a premium upon conformity and unquestioning acceptance of "facts” 
and of doctrine. There are answers, good answers, that are not in 
the backs of the books we use; there are good questions for which we 
do not have any answers; there are questions that have never been 
asked. Children are naturally aquisitive, and it is so much more 
satisfying to find things out for oneself. How much encouragement 
do they get to do this? 

The problem is more important than that of raising levels of per¬ 
sonal individual satisfaction, if anything can be more important. It 
extends to the preservation and development for society of an 
enormous creative potential which is now going to waste. The crucial 
years are the early ones; it is in the elementary and high schools that 
possibly irreparable damage can be done. (Foshay; Knapp and 
Goodrich; Roe.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The implications for vocational guidance are, of 
course, even more direct. Most vocational counselors are well aware 
of the situation with regard to manual workers, but they are often 
hampered in their attempts to deal with it, because of the inadequa¬ 
cies of the school curriculum. 

Counselors are becoming increasingly aware, also, of the importance 
of personality and temperamental factors, but research in this area is 
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still in the beginning stage, as we have seen. Nevertheless it is pos¬ 
sible to make? more use of sncli research as is available. Perhaps the 
most important thing here is to try to make the counselce more aware 
in advance of the sort of emotional reactions that are going to alfect 
job satisfaction. Many young people are completely unprepared to 
meet personal frustration in job situations because it has never oc¬ 
curred to them that this might happen. Here the counselor can be of 
immediate and direct help, long before the educational setting can be 
so modified as to deal in some degree with the problem. 

The emphasis upon whole life pattern as the safest guide to guid¬ 
ance is becoming more usual. It has affected counselors in their work 
for a long time, even before there was much expression of it as a 
principle. Berg remarks: “Most of us have used life pattern theory, 
though without the label, when we may have remarked testily in staff 
meeting T don’t care how high his abilities are or what promises he 
makes. He’s over 30 years old and never held a job for more than 5 
months!' ” 

It may be that the two-way classification followed in this book can 
be of special value in vocational guidance, but this can only be deter¬ 
mined by trying it out. 

Finally, perhaps the greatest importance for vocational guidance of 
such a survey as this is in the suggestions that it offers for future re¬ 
search. Shartle’s clinical study of foremen is an example of the fruit¬ 
fulness of the clinical approach. The investigation by Friend and 
Haggard, studying the relation of occupational adjustment to early 
family patterns, is one of the most important we have reviewed, and 
suggests the great potentiality of this type of research for a real under¬ 
standing of occupational adjustment. 

It has become abundantly clear that the problem of occupational 
adjustment is not merely one of matching aptitudes or even patterns 
of aptitudes to established job requirements for these aptitudes (al¬ 
though this is not excluded ) but that it is as complicated as life ad¬ 
justment, of which it is only a facet. We are just beginning to learn 
techniques of study which will throw light on the intricate relation¬ 
ships involved. This suggests that for some time to come we shall 
need the most painstaking and intensive studies. These are, un¬ 
fortunately, also the most time-consuming and expensive as well as 
the naost diflScult and often frustrating ones. It is likely also to be 
impossible to set them up with that elegance of research design which 
is so satisfying to the orderly mind and so often impossible in research 
in human lives. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 

We have already remarked that occupational ad¬ 
justment is only a facet of life adjustment, and it follows that any in¬ 
sight we gain into occupational adjustment is likely to have implica¬ 
tions beyond the work situation. Any development of the theory of 
occupational choice and selection will go far beyond vocational guid¬ 
ance as such, in its meanings for normative psychological theory gen¬ 
erally and for personality theory in particular. 

We shall touch briefly here upon some of the implications for per¬ 
sonality theory that derive from the patterns of relationship between 
personality and vocation, which can now be seen, if dimly, from this 
survey of research. 

First, let us try to state more specifically just what relationships and 
what patterns have been suggested. It should be emphasized that 
none of these patterns are finally established, and we shall try to dis¬ 
tinguish between those which are more and those which are less 
speculative at this time. The advantage of this sort of speculation is 
that it can lead to th(i formulation of hypotheses which can be checked 
by future research. Arrangement of occupations into a dual classi¬ 
fication has made it possible to see more clearly the relationships of 
various aspects of personality and background to occupational choice 
and success. 

Although personality factors arc generally more closely related to 
Group, some bear directly upon the Level attained. If we can think 
of motivation in terms of both kind and degree, it would be fair to 
say that the kind of motivation or the content of it is related to Group, 
whereas the amount of it is more significant for Level. Variations in 
intensity of motivation can go far towards explaining the wide over¬ 
lapping of intelligence test scores between Levels. How much varia¬ 
tion in intensity of motivation affects or is affected by variation in 
test intelligence and in socioeconomic background we do not know. 

We noted also some orderly variation in Masculinity-Femininity 
scores with Level, the higher Levels being the more feminine. At the 
same time, we have an apparent paradox since the Levels are so 
designed that higher ones indicate greater degrees of responsibility 
and independence, which are culturally considered more masculine 
than feminine. Perhaps the cultural stereotype is as irrelevant as it 
is inadequate. Perhaps the explanation lies, in part, in the exclusion 
of the housewife-mother category from most studies, but it is not clear 
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just how this would affect the results. There are some associations 
between feminine orientation and academic and verbal abilities, both 
of which are more needcxl in the top Levels than in others generally. 
Practically all we can say at this point is that there may be a relation¬ 
ship, but we do not have sufficient information to be sure whether 
there is or not or, if there is, what its nature may be. 

The different Groups will be discussed separately below, but we 
can start with some general summary statements. There is some re¬ 
lation between intelligence, education, and socioeconomic back¬ 
ground and Group, but it is neither so clear nor so close as the rela¬ 
tionship between these factors and Level. The patterning of factors 
of intelligence and special abilities seems to be more closely related 
to Group than the level of general intelligence is. Socioeconomic 
background of parents has some relation to Groups, but perhaps the 
most striking orfe is the fact that Group V occupations are held almost 
entirely by persons with Group V family backgrounds; this is not true 
of any other Group. 

Interests are obviously closely related to Groups and little if at all 
to Levels. There are a number of other personality variables which 
seem related to Groups, and it appears possible that many of these, 
as well as interests, are related to early experiential backgrounds, par¬ 
ticularly in the family setting. They will be suggested below. We 
also noted that some Groups seem to average higher in Masculinity- 
Femininity scores than others, but here, too, the evidence is inade¬ 
quate for more than a suggestion of relationships. 

In the following discussion of the major findings by Groups it must 
be remembered that the sparse evidence has come chiefly from upper 
Level subjects and that these general statements may not apply with 
the same force at the lower Levels where activities, especially in 
Levels 5 and 6, tend to be ancillary to upper Level occupations. 

GROUP I. SERVICE. The outstanding characteristic of this Group is 
the fact that personal interactions are a predominant interest, and 
that the character of this interest is succorant and nurturant, or if it 
has dominating elements they are usually restrained. Persons in this 
Group tend to be high in religious and social values, low in others, 
and to be markedly feminine. They usually have relatively few in¬ 
tellectual and artistic interests, and at the lower Levels may be lower 
on general intelligence than the average of all Groups. At the upper 
Levels, there is probably some emphasis on verbal abilities. 

GBOUP II. BUSINESS CONTACT. This Group shares with the preced¬ 
ing a dominant interest in personal relations, but the nature of the 
relationship is quite different, being exploitative rather than nur- 
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turant. They are high in dominance scores on tests, and high Kuder 
Persuasive scores are particularly characteristic. They, too, lack in¬ 
tellectual and aesthetic interests for the most part. 

GROUP III. ORGANIZATION. Like both preceding groups, this Group 
is generally nonartistic and nonintellectual. Personal relationships 
are frequently important, and both poles of the dominance-submission 
relation appear. In general economic values are given high im¬ 
portance, and persuasive scores may also be high in the upper Levels. 
Clerical interests are of more importance in this Group than in any of 
the others, and a factor in many of these occupations. This very large 
Group also includes many persons without marked personality devia¬ 
tions. 

GROUP IV. TECHNOLOGY. In this Group interest in personal inter¬ 
actions is generally low, perhaps at the lowest for all the Groups, al¬ 
though Group V may be about the same in this respect and Group VI 
is not much above it. Tliere are marked intellectual interests in the 
upper Levels of this Group, but these are distinctively quantitative 
and spatial rather than verbal. Mechanical aptitudes and interests 
are of greater significance in this Group than in any of the others. 
Artistic interests and values are low, and masculinity ratings are high. 
Persons in this Group seem to have an object-orientation of interests 
which has generally characterized them throughout life, and the lack 
of interest in or necessity for personal interaction is not necessarily 
defensive. 

GROUP V. OUTDOOR. Information on persons in this Group is very 
scanty. One would judge that intellectual and artistic interests are 
generally lacking and that mechanical abilities and interests may be 
common, but less important than in Group IV. We have already 
noted that persons in this Group tend to come from family back¬ 
grounds of the same sort. 

GROUP VI. SCIENCE. Intellectual interests and abilities are strong¬ 
est in this Group and the next, and the patterning of verbal and non¬ 
verbal interests varies somewhat with the field of science. Artistic 
interests are not important. For many of this Group the orientation 
is away from persons as it is in Group IV, but there is reason to think 
that with some in this Group it may be defensive. A few in this 
Group, however, are very directly interpersonally oriented, as the 
psychologists and anthropologists, but the nature of this orientation 
is rather diflFerent from that in Group 1. (It is possible that it would 
be more enlightening to subdivide this Group further, perhaps into 
physical, biological, and social sciences, but for the time being the 
present arrangement seems adequate.) 
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GROUP vu. GENERAL CULTURAL. This is tlic most Verbally oriented 
Group, and their interest in persons is again of a somewhat different 
sort, though similar to that held by those in Group VI of whom such 
an orientation is also true. It is probable that these persons are con¬ 
siderably higher in dominance than many in Group I. Artistic in¬ 
terests may be of some importance with a few in this Group; intel¬ 
lectual interests are generally strong. 

GROUP VIII. ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT. Only in this Group do 
special artistic and perhaps some special physical abilities play an 
important role. Intellectual interests are generally not great, al¬ 
though in a few verbal ability may be high. Members of this Group 
tend strongly to the feminine side. A striking general pattern in this 
Group is the strongly narcissistic orientation of most members of it, 
although the focus of the narcissism varies. This seems to be unique 
to this Group as a general character. 

Although many of the differences noted above may depend upon 
genetic factors, there is some reason to think that many arc primarily 
the result of the nature of the early upbringing and that interpersonal 
relations within the family arc the most significant single variable. 

The self-select ion that has taken place in occupational groupings 
could become a much more valuable sampling technique than it has 
been. Selection of a given occupation (when there has been a 
reasonable amount of free choice) offers an extraordinarily useful 
criterion for study of individual differences. Some indication of how 
this criterion may be used will appear in the discussion of the genesis 
of interests. 


THE GENESIS OF INTERESTS 

Much less attention has been given to the problem 
of the genesis of interests than to study of their development. It 
has been pretty generally assumed that the interests are "given” al¬ 
though the question of their basic nature has usually been dodged. 
There is no theoretical formulation which even begins to be adequate 
to the problem. Study of life histories in the occupational context, 
however, offers some very suggestive leads. On this basis, we can 
construct a theory of interests like the following, which is susceptible 
to check at many points: 

Genetic elements play a part to an as yet unknown extent in such 
behaviors as are tapped by tests of intellectual and other functions. 
Genetic elements also play a part, to a completely unknown extent, 
in the relative strengths of the basic drives in man. They may be 
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more important in determining the relative strengths of the higher 
drives, since these may not be needed for the preservation of physio¬ 
logical life. 

The developed individual diflFerences in capacities, interests, abili¬ 
ties, and drives are a product of the genetic differences and of ex¬ 
perience. The role of experience is particularly crucial in the de¬ 
velopment of individual difFerences in interests and drives. 

When the higher drives begin to function as motivators in the de¬ 
veloping individual, the forms in which they find their first satisfactions 
are important determinants. Two alternative hypotheses arc sug¬ 
gested for future checking: 

1. The forms in which drives find their first satisfactions will later 
be expressed as dominant interests. 

2. Drives which are most effectively frustrated will be the ones 
which will later become dominant motivators, provided that the 
frustration is not so long continued as to result in their practical ex¬ 
pungement. The proposition implies that long or severe frustration 
ending in satisfaction will have more impact (i.e., the satisfaction will 
be felt as greater) than immediate satisfaction, and hence such needs 
will be more effective motivators in the future. 

Individual differences in interests are also related to the timing of 
the emergence of basic needs, and to the specific environmental situa¬ 
tion at that stage. Their variet ' in the individual will be related to 
the number and extent of unsati.sfieil needs or of partially satisfied 
needs existing at the same time. 

Tyler s studies indicate that sex differences in interests, and in re¬ 
lationships between interests and primary mental abilities, can be de¬ 
tected as early as the first grade. Her work has many suggestions for 
the problem of the genesis of interests. Boys showed significant cor¬ 
relations between primary mental abilities and play and work inter¬ 
ests at this age, but girls did not. She relates these to differences in 
role factors even at this age, but it seems probable that the situation 
is more complicated than that, although role factors may well be an 
element. 

Apparently one of the earliest differentiations, if not the first one, 
in orientation of attention is between persons and nonpersons. What 
genetic elements may be involved is unknown, but it can be seen that 
the likelihood that important elements derive from the early handling 
of the child is very great. A family situation in which the child is 
loved adequately and approved of but not made the focus of any in¬ 
tense personal relationship seems to be conducive to permitting his 
attention to focus upon other objects in the environment. From this 
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may develop such object-orientation of interests as will eventually 
manifest itself in mechanical and scientific interests, and in selection 
of occupations appropriate to these. (Whether the sex difference 
here is genetic or cultural is a problem.) 

On the other hand, if the child is involved in intense personal re¬ 
lationships (positive or negative) his attention may be concentrated 
upon them, and very frequently this will become the source of later 
conflicts. When these conflicts are centered around dominance, 
which is unacceptable to him for some reason (perhaps because it 
had been unsafe), he may find occupations in Group I or some of 
those in Group VI most satisfactory to him. When the dominance 
attitude can be incorporated, but personal relations are still im¬ 
portant, occupations in Group II may be most suitable, and some of 
those in Group III. Incorporation of submissive attitudes may lead 
to subordinate roles in any Group, but perhaps particularly in Group 
III."^ i 

If, instead of accepting the personal involvement, the child strug¬ 
gles against it, we have the sort of defensive noninterest in persons 
that appears in some groups (e.g., VI) but with less clarity. This 
may develop from such situations as early loss of a parent, when turn¬ 
ing away from self-involvement with others could be a fairly rational 
solution for an otherwise unbearable loss. It can also occur in other 
circumstances. 

If a child becomes concentrated, not upon relations with others, 
but upon himself, whether through overconcern of his parents for his 
body, or because of the possession of special abilities which capture 
his and his companions’ attentions, he may develop the narcissistic 
attitudes which are so characteristic of persons in Group VIII occupa¬ 
tions. It may also be noted that, at least among painters, a very fre¬ 
quent problem is the existence of nearly classical oedipus conflicts, 
which would have some relation to these narcissistic attitudes, and 
which seem to occur with much less frequency in other Groups, al¬ 
though there is only negative evidence here. 

• I have no good evidence for this speculation, so it is relegated to a footnote. 
Perhaps the interest in detail that seems related to clerical interests, if not quite 
the same thing, and that appears particularly in factorizations of women's interests, 
is another derivative of this or a similar situation. It could come about as a 
partial attempt to get away from personal emotional involvement, when the indi¬ 
vidual was not free enough or wanted badly enough to get away to form the clear 
object-orientation referred to btifore. The association with sex may reflect the 
same factors involved in the greater incidence of mechanical interests in males. 
For whatever reason, a personal orientation is easier for females than for males, 
and easier for females than a nonpersonal one. 
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It is suggested that these emotional situations are effective in im¬ 
plementing the development of certain specific interests and attitudes 
rather than of others, and that they may also be of real importance in 
the developing of special abilities as well. Certainly some basic 
capacity must be present, but this could be so minimal as to be fairly 
generalized. That is, we could postulate a general plasticity, de¬ 
pendent perhaps upon so tlirect a thing as the number of neurones 
genetically present, with its expression directed by emotional needs 
into particular channels and realized finally as what we have termed 
special abilities and interests. 


THERAPY 

The implications for therapy are fairly obvious. 
Perhaps two are most important. The first is the suggestion that 
more attention be paid to the role of the occupation in the life of the 
individual, and that manipulation of the occupational situation may 
result in great and far-reaching changes in individual adaptation. 
Presumably, in therapy which has been effective, any necessary 
manipulations of the occupational situation will eventually be done 
by the patient. It is sugge.stcd that it might be possible to achieve 
as great a change in the end, and more rapidly, by reversing the 
situation. 

The second major suggestion is that the goals of therapy require 
further consideration. Occupational studies would indicate that 
socially and personally adequate modes of living are more varied than 
present therapeutic goals would indicate. 


SOCIETY 

There are several implications for the structure of 
the ‘‘good society.” The most obvious and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant is the absolute necessity for social health, that appropriate 
and satisfying occupations be available for all members of the culture. 
With the increase of mechanization, so that more and more of the 
dull and distasteful jobs can be removed from personal work, this is 
not an impossible ideal. Those which inevitably will remain could 
be differently apportioned, or rotated in some way. 

It is to be noted that the work is specified as appropriate. This 
means appropriate not only to the individual but also to society. The 
same specification applies to the word satisfying. 
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The further note that occupations should be available for all applies 
with particular force to women and to minority groups. At the 
present time the situation of women, although improving, is still un¬ 
satisfying. A great deal could be done in terms of organizing work 
patterns and opportunities, whether part-time or not, whereby those 
who are not adequately satisfied with their traditional housewife role 
may find other outlets, and still not give up this socially necessary 
role. There is room here for enormous and exciting projects in social 
experimentation. 

Allocation of responsibility for these social changes is not easy. 
How much is it a function of the schools, how much of other civic in¬ 
stitutions, how much of industry to see to it that vocational guidance 
is available, that education is suited to the needs of an industrial 
society, and that workers are protected but not overprotected? 
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Psychological Corp. 
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